
Two fuel's of AMERICA: Peter 
David reports on the reasoning 
behind President Reagan's deci- 
sion to withdraw front Une.seo 
and Irvine Spitzberg dcscusscs a 
successful campaign in Ohio and 
a failed campaign m Michigan to 
turn back the tide of lax-cutting 
Reaganomics (page 11). 
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POLICE CULTURE: Michael 
Banton discusses the culture of 
the Metropolitan Police in the 
light of the recent report by the 
Policy Studies Institute and 
argues that only if this culture is 
modified can useful reform take 
place (page L3). ' , . . ' 

Liberty arid equality: Ronald 
Beiner reviews Spheres of Justice 
by the American philosopher 
MICHAEL WALZER in which 
he attempts to reconcile the 
competing claims of liberty and 
equality within the context of 
pluralism (page 14). 

Keith Robbins discusses three, 
hew books on APPEASEMENT 
which contribute further: to the 
revision of the once-popular im- 
age of the guilty men of Munich 
who \ ■ were frightened' ■ 1 iind 

. mesmerized by Hitler (page 16). 
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The oldest and newest questions about 
higher education arc the same: how 
much freedom should universities and 
other colleges be granted from im- 
mediate political, economic, and social 
pressures? It is this question in some 
form that underlies oil the detailed 
issues with which wc are forced lu be 
familiar - cuts, privatization, stan- 
dards. tenure, the organization of 
research, the roles of inc University 
Grunts Committee and the National 
Advisory Body and so on. The views of 
individuals and institutions on these 
ninny issues arc determined by their 
attitude to the antecedent question: 
should decisions about iis well as in 
higher education be left lo the 
□endemic guild, nr should they he 
taken by politicians, civil servants, and 
the others who rule our lives? 

The traditional British practice has 
been to allow higher education, at any 
rale the universities, an exceptionally 
Inrge degree of autonomy. That prac- 
tice may have been substantially qual- 
ified by the slow but certnin action of a 
thousand exceptions over the last 
quarter of a century, but the assump- 
tion of autonomy remains very strong. 
Autonomy Is regarded as the natural 
condition of higher education; any 
form of external regulation has to be 
rigorously and exceptionally justified. 

This dichotomy between autonomy 
and control was an Important theme of 
n conference organized by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh last summer to 
celebrate its 4Q0tff anniversary and 
how published as a book ( Universities , 
Society and the Future, Edinburgh 
University Prcss,.£10), It was visible in 
all three soctions of the conference: on 
the early modern university . theViberab 
ideal in a scientific age, nnd British 
higher education and the university 
system (really a discussion of future 
prospects dominated by the recently 
published Leverhulmc report). The 
limits or legitimate, and beneficial, 
Interference were a persistent issue in 
ail three periods; the two centuries 
from the renaissance and reformation 
to the eighteenth century enlighten- 
ment, the industrial revolution, and 
the future shock of the approaching 
post-industrial revolution. 

Naturniiy the autonomy/ftccounta- 
. bility issue wns mo si pronounced in the 
' third , action of -tho conference. Dr: 
Harold 'Silver, of Bulrncrajie College 
of Higher Education, warned of the 
dangers of nast-Robbins isolationism. 
:'He insisted thin universities wdiild 
inevitably be drrtwnlntq debates about 
the relationship between their values; 
processes- nncj structures and tho op- 
eration' of the professions and the 


labour market. Far from being uncon- 
testabie, the traditional values of Brit- 
ish higher education, including the 
overwhelming aspiration for auton- 
omy, appeared relative when viewed 
across national boundaries and across 
time. 

Dr Silver was really making two 
points. First, higher education has 
little choice hut to regard itself as 
accountable because lay society in its 
many forms has the effective power to 
make it u scries of offers which it 
cannot refuse. Second and much more 
interesting, it is from higher educa- 
tion's efforts to adapt to changing 
external circumstances and meet new 
needs that universities and colleges 
create and recreate their internal 
dynamism not only as social but as 
intellectual institutions. In other words 
external regulation is not only inevit- 
able but con be crcntivc. 

At the Edinburgh conference Sir 
Stuart Hampshire of Wadhnm Col-, 
lege, Oxford, took an exactly opposite 
view. He argued that if higher educa- 
tion paid too much attention ro what 
he called "society round the corner", 
its creativity would be blunted, its 
horizons for future action would be 
restricted and the quality of the experi- 
ence it offered students impoverished. 
Unlike Dr Silver lie believed that 
external interference, for from poten- 
tinly stimulating a creative response in 
higher education, would inhibit the 
expression of creativity. 

' Majority opinion, certainly within 
universities and probably in 
polytechnics and colleges, is on the 
side of Stuart Hampshire rather than 
of Harold Silver. A “doqnish domin- 
.1oti w ' entretiched lri flutoriohious In- 
stitutions is an ideal to which most 
people in higher education, with diffe- 
rent degrees of embarrassment, still 
. aspire. They mny feel unhappy with 
the fundamentalist distinction be- 
tween the practical and academic 
Worlds drawn by Kenneth Minoguc 10 
years ngo In his hook The Concept of a 
University, but they still believe that 
the greatest possible degree of auton- 
omy is the best possible guarantee of 
.Intellectual, freedom certainly and 
arguably of. institutional effectiveness 
also. _ 

But is this conventional, and for the 
self-InteiTeSt of higher education com- 
fortable, view correct? Is intellectual 
creativity stimulated by external influ- 
ence or does it flourish best by being 
left in peace? This Is a crucial question 
for. the future of higher education, it is 
also one. on: which the Edinburgh 
conference shed unexpected llght.For 
by ranging over four centuries pf 


university history the conference made 
it possible to judge the historicity of 
the beneficial claims of institutional 
autonomy. 

In his paper on social control and 
intellectual excellence the historian 
Lawrence Stone argued that the de- 
velopment of universities was mainly 
the result of external forces; parents, 
church and state in sixteenth century 
Oxbridge, Parliament in nineteenth 
century Oxbridge and the city council 
in sixteenth century and early eight- 
eenth century Edinburgh. The decay 
of universities on the other hand 
tended to be mainly the result of 
internal pressures and contradictions, 
as in Oxbridge after 1660 and Edin- 
burgh in the late eighteenth century. 

Translated into lntc twentieth ccn- 



ot the UOL ana even the growing 
involvement of the Department or 
Education and Science in the details of 
university policy. And to that extent 
the historical record could be read as 
justifying Dr Silver's view of the 
sources of institutional and maybe also 
intellectual creativity in higher educa- 
tion rather than Sir Stuart Hamp- 
shire's. 

Of course such a crude cxponential- 
ism will not do. Parliament in the 1850s 
may have been the source of a benefi- 
cial reform of Oxford and Cambridge, 
but it does not follow that the interven- 
tion of the aspirant neo-conservative 
state of the 1980s will be similarly 
beneficial. Many polytechnic directors 
will not be cosily convinced that the 
detailed operation of the binary policy 
is a source of academic creativity 
(although Edinburgh's regents prob- 
ably deplored the 1/08 intervention by 
the city council) and many university 
vice chancellors will flna it equally 
difficult to accept that the interven- 
tionist cuts of recent years will stimu- 
late a rise in standards. 

But the historical record should 
make us question our instinctive belief 
In the absolute advantages of auton- 
omy. Dr Silver's warning of post- 
Robbins isolationism does seem to be 
justified, especially in universities 
where its mischlevlous illusion can be 
sustained most easily. But to reject 
isolationism is not to surrender to the 
. prude utilitarianism which is the sum of 
the DES’s present view.of the value of 
higher education. Indeed the victory of 
such philistinism is much more likely to 
. follow the collapse of. ill-judged 
attempts to maintain nn untenable 
' autonomy than of a mature recogni- 
tion of tne continuous need to adjust 
the apprqpriatc ; balance between 
. autonomy and accountability. . 


("Our crumbling universities". Head- 
line in The THES) 

Now, shall we take Item Seven - 
Timetable for the Spring Term- before 
the smoking break? 

Do we really need a smoking break, 
Professor Lapping? I thought it hod 
been established that no one In the 
Department now smoked. 

That's correct. Doctor Hakcmaster, 
but we did agree by n narrow majority 
that the smoking break should be 
retained because it provided Doctor 
Rayburn with an opportunity to exer- 
cise her German Sheepdog. 

I'm sorry, I'd forgotten. 

That’s perfectly all right. Item Seven, 
then? Yes, Doctor wemitz, if you'd 
like to lead us through this one. 

Of course, sir. 1 think everything Is now 
pretty straightforward. Mr Odgers, as 
last term, will take sole responsibility 
for Radical Perspectives In Media Stu- 
dies and Buckets In "A" Corridor, 
Professor Tectlebaum will continue 
with second year Semiotics and Sous- 
sure and B Block Mops. 

Does that still include Brooms, Doctor 
Wemitz? 

Yu indeed, Professor Teetlebaum, but 
only In the case of Everyday Seepage. 
When conditions call for Advanced 
Balling then, of course you will haw 
your usual assistance from Doctor 
Gresham of Abnormal Psychology. 

Thank you. 

Then, Doctor Piercemuller. Is /where 
at the moment? 

Unfortunately not. Doctor Wemitz. 
Apparently he's rather tied up at home 
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the twelfth day and the decorations not 
being down. 

I see. Well, perhaps someone coujo 
note that his course on Linguistic 
Relativism commences this term, nm 
that his other departmental respond- 
bility will be for Sudden Oaps In lot 
Floor. 

I wonder if we might deal with nty 
timetable at this point, Doctor war- 
nitz. Auslander seems to be getting a 
little frisky. • ma , 

Certainly, Doctor Rayburn. Your 
Jor responsibility will be for 
Socio-Linguistics and Clean. „ 
Concrete Chunks From AMHgJ” . 
Outside of the Building. And ah 


15/8 4 arc not nusnicious, They have 
begun, thp year. with news of budget 
cut* arid a_ new body .to . tevjew ail : 


necessary size and type to qualify as 
major institutions, on Which provision 
should be concentrated. 

Any preferential 1 treatment which 


all figures for the voluntary colleges 
were doubtful about the results. 
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Any preferential 1 treatment which ^ act « l a "hQUgh 1984 promises to be 
miaht have been accorded by. the DES challenging to say the least, the col-. 

Roman-Catholic ctise for; an hlstoric: -'system to answer critics on theques- 
shrtre of teacher education places. Arid .v tlon of efficiency and th.ey still nave 
there could Yet bfe a- further round of : . strong, card to play when judg- . 
cuts when the last ratlbnalteation is • [flouts come, to. be made in the various 
reviewed; in . the light, of subsequent .tests they, will; face. It. is the distinctive 
reenjitment ■ and ? reafllrerrtefltS • irt. - rt0 f ure °*' the-proyisiqn offered by the..- 
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will handle Elaborated ana 
Coda ^Trapped L\fts,\ md Prd 
Lapping who is on sabbatjw* 

to c.,rry o» ^ 



' ’ Harry,. .-Upkih : on . - Andrei-, 
'. Sakharov .< ; : 

' ^Rfccr: review iirtvey;. English,. 
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sym pptha ric: ■ control ' by- the. DaparU. iA Whoq Sjr KeJih’s other, test of suitable auolity and which continues to attract 

. merit qF Education ana Science, 5 torn-! :.mh]6r institutions is applied: that of. • numbers pf students; 
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me problem over w 
B8®ck has now eased and the 
will be returning to his uBual ijjlej igj 
inaldng the small capping i 
Park D available for the student c0U|1 
seller. Any questions? 

Itseeras riot. Doctor Wernltz. 
Then, may I* propose we accept 
term's timetable? 

Woof/ Woofl . . - fft »,|i 

Thank you, Auslander. Time for 
kies,, everyone. ’ ' 
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DES changes its mind on 
fall in student numbers 


by Ngaio Crequer 
the Government is having second 
thought about its gloomy prediction 
that the number of students will fall by 
oac in five in the remaining years of 
this century. # . . 

The Department of Education and 
Science has agreed to modify its pro- 
jections of future student demand 
after criticism froih vice chancellors, 
university teachers and the Royal 
Society who all Insist they are too low. 

A meeting took place last week 
between officials from the DES, the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals nnd the University Grants 
Committee, with a view to reaching 
agreement on the assumptions behind 
changes in demand. 

The DES Report on Education No. 
99 predicted a 14-19 per cent fall in 
numbers for higher education between 
now and the end of the 1990s. 

' But the CVCP, the Royal Society 
and the Association of University 
Teachers, although they have only 
investigated the university sector, have 
all predicted that. demand will be much 


higher and that the DES has made 
wrong assumptions. 

The CVCP says that for the universi- 
ties alofte the decline will not be more 


than 8 per cent, and in this decade 
there will be no fall at alt. 

When the vice chancellors met Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education, just before Christmas, the 
two parties agreed it was a nonsense to 
have such a wide disparity when the 
same data was being used, and an 
attempt should be mode to find com- 
mon ground. 

A DES spokesman said this week: 
"There have been consultations with 
the CVCP on the assumptions which 
underlie this statistical compilation. 
These will continue over the next two 
or three months with a view to getting 
revised projections by about Easter. 

The question' of the distribution of 
students between the university and 
public sector will be discussed next 
week when the UGC has a two-day 
meeting with the CVCP. Professor 
Keith Clayton, of the UOC, and 
Professor Randolph Quirk, vice chan- 
cellor of London, will deliver papers. 

Other issues to be discussed are 
finance, research and organization. 

The UGC has now told universities 
how much their recurrent grant will be 
reduced for the 1983/84 academic year 
because of the new cuts imposed last 
July. 


Hull University has been dockedj 
£112,000. This and the prospect of new T 
cuts has caused Hull to withdraw its, 
offer to admit 75 extra vocational and 
technological students over the next 
two years. i 

Kent University also said this week 
it was re-assessing its decision to offer 
to take additional students. Leeds and 
the University of Wales Institute of 
Science and Technology have already 
withdrawn their offers. 

The UGC has told the universities 
that because money from the redun- 
dancy compensation fund was used to- 
absorb the July cuts, the cost of 
compensation still had to be met, and 
this would have to come out of the 
recurrent grant for 1983/84 and 1984/ 
85. 

The UGC does not yet know howi 
many staff will retire early but it is 
expecting a last minute rush in March, 
when the special reheme expires. They' 
have said tney will honour all eligible! 
claims, but the universities will now! 
foot some of the cost. 

The UGC said this week that at the 
last count in October, £91 m had been 
spent on compensation for 4,700 staff. 
They expect the final bill to be between 
£130m and £140m. 




Hotel shaken 
but not stirred 

Polytechnic students took over a top Brighton hotel this 
week, ensconced themselves In kitchens, bedrooms and 
tar>ahutthehotel staff away in an upstairs room. . .and 
nobody minded at ail. 

Guests at foe Old Ship Hotel appeared hardly to notice 
when staff serving them -like John Lee In the bar here - 
looked more youthful, and more nervous, than usual. No 
one told them, unless they asked, that all those In black 
Md white- uniforms - instead of the customary brown - 
were in , fact . second year students on Brighton 
Polytechnic’s hotel and catering management course 
coking a fortnight’s foray Into the real world of 7am 
olorts apd dinner for 250. 

jin their first week at the Old Ship - £37.50 a night, the 
o«i)st hotel in Brighton - the 54 students were each 
attached to a member of staff and did their job under 
otrict^ supervision. But at the beginning of this week, 
the Monday morning .shift arrived, the students, 
iwid no names 6n the hotel duty boards and almost no 
J® toe work apart from themselves. 

.Ml. the real staff were at their annual staff training 
Hnif®@r - where they stayed for two days, with only 
•Ktownal Checks to see fif this students were coping. 








Avowing to the hotel general manager they coped very 
Wfr.eYqn reminding his own .staff of niceties they 
forgqt, •* 

- rifle haven't really worked at a hard pace though", he 


nla. Whowere blowing up balloons and priHshlng 
SWN7 for the 250 staff and d 
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Graduates’ 

prospects 

improve 

by Felicity Jones 

Improved career prospects aie pre- 
dicted for graduates this year but there 
is evidence that employers are discri- 
minating in favour of certain universi- 
ties and polytechnics. This is shown in 
the annual forecast of graduate supply 
and demand compiled by the Standing 
Conference of Employers of Gradu- 
ates. 

The fact that more employers arc 
booking recruiting visits plus a 12 per 
cent rise in job vacancies reported at 
sorpe universities aav.e. OTOunds ior 
* i cftuiiou$pptnnfsm“ saidlhe SCOEG 
survey; compiled with the Association! 
of Graduate Careers Advisory Ser- 
vices and the Central Services unit for 
Careers and Appointments Services. 

This optimism however Was im- 
mediately challenged by the Nntional 
Union of Students. 

President Mr Neil Stewart pointed 
out that one in five of last year's 
graduates was still looking for a job at 
Christmas. He said: "This means a 
bleak, ' depressing start to 1984 for 
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Pharmacy 

shortfalls 

revealed 


A confidential University Grants 
Committee report on pharmacy has 
revealed that four university depart- 
ments are below the minimum intake, 
although only one, Herlot-Watt was 
told to close lor precisely this reason. 


wipe universities > 

**cftutlous pptimfsm 


at college working for their degrees; 

The prediction of better prospects 
was based on the experience of univer- 
sities like Manchester. It? careers ser- 
vice showed a 12.3 per cent increase in 
employers' vacancies over last year 
ano current vacancy lists were running 
14 per ceijt higher. Nationally .it wfts 
more like 5 per cent. . 

Mr Brian Putt, CSU. director said 
that reports from institutions in Lon- 
don and Cambridge matched this level 
of growth but there Would be parts of 
the country were this was not tne case. 

■ He was aware that there had been 
cases where employers had favoured 
particular institutions "so as to cut 
down, the pressure of applicants" and 
this was a "disturbing trend". :-- 
Some pmployers bad also withdrawn 
, .continued on 1 page 3 


The report by the panel on studies 
allied to medicine also ranks 11 
pharmacy departments visited. It says 
the London School of Pharmacy, 
Strathclyde and Manchester "arc the 
strongest academically, having good 
leadership and strength and depth in 
reaching. Research at each is active 
and . of high quality." • ' : ' 

The courses at Aston, Bath, Brad- 
ford and the University of Wales 
Institute of Science, and Technology 
"are not of quite the name level of 
academic attainment . . . they provide 
a flow of well-trained pharmacists ioj- 
the profession and each has sortie 
research activities of quality." 

Chelsea College "is a good school 
which could take more students than 
its present intake (52)". (The UGC 
regards 60 as the minimum.) 

Nottingham reduced Its intake more 
than the UGp intended "and is well 
below the recommended minimum 
intake level." But it has new buildings 
which should be more fully exploited, 
and there is a medical school. 

Queen's University, Belfast "not- 
withstanding its weakness In terms of 
numbers should continue ... at its 
planned future annual intake of 35 




school in Northern Ireland. 

■ The Hcriot-Walt department "Is tho 
weakest of the university schools on 
the mainland in terms of academic 
attainment, and its research remains 
modest." Its intake of 35 fa well below? 
the desirable level. If the university 
moved to Riccarlon, new buildings 
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mended closure. ! , ’ ' 

' The panel is chqired by Professor C. 


‘department of medicine, Leeds Un 

^Thcreport was sent to Vice chancfcir. 
Lore of the flamed, institutions by Mr 
Norman Hardyman, secretary of the 
UGC, and will : be . discussed at its 
iFebruary meeting-. ;• 

Mr John Akker, deputy general 
secretary of the Association of Unh. 
versjty Teachers said: “We expect 
that after the' widespread qntldsm 
therc WlU .be ojf this report ;».. «# 
-ftrifterefttes arid pharmaceutical Indus-*, 
"try, that ; Jt be. reject^;-: /Dje 
,c^bllity,of ttte;UGC.is ontl^hne.fl 
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Reversing the UGC's questions 


Sir, - You will be aware that the 
lini versify Grants Committee recently 
sent out a circular letter headed “De- 
velopment of a strategy for higher 
education into the 1090s . Wc feel that 
before universities respond to the 
UGC they should ask the UGC some 
questions of their own. We suggest the 
following questions using the headings 
thoughtfully provided by the UGC 
letter. 

Resourcesfoludenl numbers 

1. On what basis does the UGC 
believe thnt Britain requires a smaller 
university population when ull its main 
competitors have much larger popula- 
tions? 

2. What economic and social thinking 

underlies the UGC belief that global ter selectivity ■ 
restriction in public expenditure will funding mien 
improve the situation in the UK? relatively _(ov 

3. Will the UGC modify its projection 
of decline in student numbers In the 
light of (he evidence submitted by the 
Association of University Teachers? 

Capital 

4. Does the UGC think it is appropri- 
ate to solve short-term problems by 
squandering long term assets in the 
public sector? 

Balance of subjects 

■5. in the light of the UGC’s stated aim 
to "see a shift towards technical, 
scientific and engineering courses and 
towards other vocationally relevant 
forms of study", could the UGC 
explain why technological universities 


were among rhose hardest hit in 1981/ 
82? 

f>. What criteria, if any, guided the 
UGC decision on cuts in 1981/82? 

7. What specific projections, if any, 
concerning the development of the 
British economy, governed the criteria 
chosen under question six. if such 
criteria existed? What is the proper 
relaliun of higher education to the 
economy, if such a thing continues to 
exist? 

Research 

8. Could the UGC explain how the 
upward revision in stafi-sludciit ratio 
improves the possibilities of research? 

9. Could the UGC explain how grea- 
ter selectivity of social science research 
funding might be contrived than the 
relatively low funding currently in 
operation? 

10. What priorities govern the current 
distribution of research funding be- 
tween disciplines? 

1 1 . Could the UGC comment on the 
effects on innovative research of the 
standstill in regular recruitment to 
university posts? 

12. Would the UGC like to sponsor 
research into the effects of the Govern- 
ment's educational and social policies? 
Dependence on public funds 

13. Do you think that universities 
should enjoy in practice the academic, 
autonomy granted by Royal Charter? 


Funding myth Fair do's? 


Sir, - In his letter regarding relative 
funding of universities and 
polytechnics (THES, January 6) the 
secretary general of the Committee of 


Vice Chancellors and Principals states 
that "a myth about ‘expensive' and 
‘Over-provided’ universities has been 
•promulgated". One trusts this Is a 


Sir, - My two local institutions 
provide contrasting examples of Gov- 
ernment treatment of (he major 
policy Issues Identified In your edito- 
rial orDecember 30. At Buckingham, 
the ‘‘university" has promoted de- 
velopments In one area - two-year 


myth easily dispelled. The universities 
of the UK are Acknowledged to be 
among the most cost effective in the 
world. 

The Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers long ago pointed out to both 
the CVCP ana the Association of 
University Teachers the dangers inhe- 
rent in - a binary system in which one . 
sector of higher education was treated 
so much worse than the then their 
. support for the polytechnics and simi- •= 
Jar colleges would have helped to > 
ensure that the universities Were. saved 

• from the dangers of levelling dpvvtl, 

• It is not too latel - , 

• ' However, it dpes hot help the cajeoT 
■ Cither , (he: universities Of the 
: ippJytejChnicq; separately or jointly, for 
/the secretary general of. the CVCP to 
;say! VTne facts'spcak for themselves 1 ’ 

; qhd-thon to qUptqTlgures Which , after 
' careful laundeirlng, purport : to show 
Vth'Bt r tne universities are worse funded 



. Yours faithfully, • 
A. I. POINTON, : 


National Secretary, 

Association of Polytechnic lynchers. 


: .. 


which you articulated In an earlier 
editorial. It has also been rewarded, 
by state funds supporting its students ' 
through mandatory awards contri- 
buting towards their fees and mainte- 
nance. The decision to approve such 
awards not only flouts the flaunted 
ideology of "Independence", but 
'means that llcenclates from Bucking- 
ham cost the Government more than 
graduates from my. other local In- 
stitution - the Open University. • 

’ The OU't6 the major innovator in 
this country In off the other areas you 
IdentlfyiaCcesS /credit transfer, part- 
time degrees and distance learning, 
Ydid reeprd its "reward” for promot- 
ing these developments on the front 
page of the same issue -the cut in its 
subvention from the, Department of 
Education, and Science now matches 
..the worst 1 hit universities under the 
aegis of the University 1 Grants .Com-. 
niRfee, Moreover; presumably . In 
.pursuit of privattzatloo, supposedly 
epitomized at Buckingham, (he (fees 
charged to Its students, have been 
doubled. None, repeat noite, of these 

Teacher status 

i ‘§i r » t ^ saipft 


Nature of universities 

14. Would the UGC like to see the 
humanities and those social sciences 
which survive at all confined to Ox- 
bridge and a handful of the larger civic 
universities? 

15. CouldtheUGCsaywhatbenefits, 
in measurable terms, might accrue 
from a rigid, centrally administered 
hierarchy or institutions and courses? 
16.. Would the UGC not agree that 
there arc positive effects or synergy 
from the inclusion of a wide range of 
disciplines of both a scientific and 
non-scientific kind in the same institu- 
tion? Does the concept of a university 


imply un element of universality? 

17. In what way does your view of the 
health of the whole system differ from 
your view of the health of each institu- 
tion within it? 

Validation 

IS. Docs industry know better than 
universities how to run universities? 
Would the UGC care to comment on 
the relative success of British industry 
and the British university system? 
Tenure/premature retirement 

19. Would the UGC publish the 
criteria governing the allocation of 
new blood posts/ 

20. Would a more equitable system of 
allocating new posts not leave the 
choice of subject to the universities 
concerned? 

21. What will be the long term con- 
sequences of the increasingly un- 

Wmm 


balanced age profile of academic staff? 

22. Woulcf you rather cut your own 
throat or somebody clse’s? (Better 
leave this question out of the final draft 
- P.S-D.) 

23. By what right does the UGC 
believe universities should abrogate 
their statutory legal and moral obliga- 
tions to academic staff? 

Leverhulme proposals 

24. Is the UGC sympathetic to the 
idea of n broader curriculum at sixth 
form level? 

25. If so, how does it square this 
belief with the desire of the Secretary 
of State to shift the pattern of study 
within universities towards technical 
and scientific subjects? 

26. Should the best model for the 
future of higher education be the 
University of Buckingham or the Lon- 
don Business School? 

27. Docs not the UGC believe that the 
health of the university system would 
be improved if the UGC worked 
shorter hours than it does at present? 
Role of UGC 

28. How does the UGC respond to its 
new role as the central apparatus of the 
higher education system in imitation of 
the Soviet model? 

29. Who are you trying to kid? 
Yours faithfully. 

ALAN CARLING 
ROGER FELLOWS 
University of Bradford. 




"degrees", The' quotation marks re- . 
Reel my doubt about the charter wlfli 1 
which f( ha been rewarded, doubts 
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students recfclvesa mandatory grant 
and most receive no public support at 
dll although they continue to contri- 
bute, through their work, to mod- 
erating the economic plight of the 
counts^, and, through the taxes they 
pity, to subsidizing those on full-time 
courses. The financial assistance the 
university could offtr lo the under* 
privileged who need It moM ls ex- 
. hauffted before the qtjeufe has been 
significantly diminished apd thleunl- 
.ttjftjly is' now effectively clqsed to 

ctiamfri.Sn Is reported as saying that' 
/.‘every teacher had the duty to carry 


and Pater* . refold 
■; -(TH^,*N(jycinber 25, Decemher. 9 


•i-f feetfomric column Don’s Diary. 

. Whether true or otherwise I find it one 
: of the more entertaining ports dt.The 
• TflESM long, may it ^onflptiel / 

; Yours . (althfoUViJ- ■ ;! 


ember ? WB ff Pc ^ r . mal^/ah lmpor-V^^ttluaei m usl cht 


:'; Sontor,«scounipni, 




■ important queshpu for any .system of; 

■ q.educat Ion r What Js t Jic jfacu* of . the 

•, • toaejilng ^ricilpn?,.:.' .' ;! ■ ;j '■ • ■: 

. i. ; Aeficoniribuiion io tbe'dls6i»idn,T ; ; 
M" wnW ;U.ke to make the •fblla^ing , 

■ ■ »' ’ki-.'-r-— ■i--'-"* 1 ? 

1 .wo. delighted rja h$ar from ' Dr . 


tant distinction,. which your’ leader, 
artlcjo (October 21) fallecftp do.fi, ,E, 
fUcnbs ‘(TtfES letters.i'Obtoher i Ml 


BJcWy '(77fE^ letters; I'OOloher i 28 ) 
rightly -'challenge* : Thb.v generally 
accepted myth th^twe "become good 
teachers jbV do>ng research' 1 / a myth : 

ssKlK. , s^aa»S0!tat¥. 


last fo^T 1 Hues should 1 read:; : 
lSiiYouri since rely/- ■< •' i 
Mi'Fiatef - 1 -• . - -;-J! 


:■ scepticism. Itvracoiit 

?. beep unaware , (cert afnh 

!* Cbluitufi)- W.'.any,: vigojroua de 
lhc:t$ncfHbg function * 

. uhiversuy/polytechhic 
; ^/iJapmiht^^yelrippie! 
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As^alipn i of University Tefichert 
view, (THE&i July m 90 D)y WceriUy 
^emphasized by the Coundl for Nation- 
,nl Acadehifc. Awards and restated' by; 
•your leaden article! of OoWbel> 2 l ~ 


n order 


aids for 


many potential students who cannot 
' afford the price of entry. 

How does the Government recon- 
cile this reality with Its rhetoric? 

- . Codld Keith Hampson tackle that in 
his next apologia for optimism? 

,, Yours faithfully, 

: IAN McNAY' ,;' 

34 Latimer, 

'• Stony Stratford, 

Milton Keynes, : ' r 

•;•• • • • . 

' tioii, Many teachers see accountability 
as a direct threat to academic freedom, 

' vwllile the tettpherunions are unwilling; 
,•> .toi Wasp such a prickly pf bblem ; These 
. attliudea must change: before 1 the 
teaching;’. function, tan. take up its 
:.. crucial and.fcentrkl position in further , 
s and 1 higher eduratlori. ; . , 

4. .1 take issue .with Dr Gold regarding 
the value of a. student input to the . 
assessment of teachers;; his comment 
■ of ■ “heavin' forbid" portrays (with . 
j M iadect) pedag'oric arrogance. Aristor 
; tie 1 $ Credited with ;the dplnion ; that 


Part-time study 
for a degree 

Sir, - You reported on January 6 
under the heading “Jobless lose out on 
part-time study", a recent survey by Dr 
John Banfield of Queen's Univcrsiiy 
of Belfast on the experiences of a 
selected group of past graduates from 
Birkbeck College. Your report and 
headline give a most misleading 
account of what 1 understand to be an 
early draft of the results of (he survey 
and, therefore, of part-time degree 
study at Birkbeck now. 

First, you fail to mention that over 
half those surveyed had taken master's 
degrees and therefore had used their 
time at Birkbeck to improve their 
career prospects or to bring themselves 
up-to-date. Bv definition, all such 
students must nave had first degrees, 
but this is not true of most of those 
taking part-time first degrees, h is far 
from the truth that part-time study is 
"only suitable ... for those who have 
taken part already in further and 
higher education", although many of 
our students have demonstrated their 
commitment by taking GCE O or A 
level subjects by evening study as a 
preparation for Birkbeck. 

Second, the “jobless". Birkbeck 
would like to be able to remit fees for 
the unwaged, but it has been refused 
funds for this purpose, though these 
have been given to the Open Universi- 
ty. College funds are usca to remit fees 
for many of those who become unem- 
ployed after beginning their count. 
Part-time degree study is eminently 
suitable for unemployed people, since 
they can take jobs as soon as they arise; 
the only obstacle is that they - unlike 
hill-time students with grants - musl 
pay fees. 

Third, most of our students, like 
(hose in all forms of further and higher 
education, arc certainly middle-class, 
or at least in “white-collar" jobs. 
Part-time degree study is certainly not 
a panacea for a society which has failed 
to widen recruitment to higher educa- 
tion although it is a valuable route for 
another under-privileged group, 
women. But i! Is unreasonable to 
conclude that part-time study is only 
suitable for middle-class students. 

Part-time degree study is, as the 
report concludes, "cheap and effec- 
tive". Only 4 per cent of those sur- 
veyed would not recommend others to 
do a part-time degree, despite .the 
difficulties, the self-discipline and the 
high motivation which is required. Can 
the same be said of conventional 
full-time higher education? 

Yours faithfully, 

W. G. OVEREND, 

Master, 

Birkbeck College, London. 

Course ranking 

.Sir, - Your leading article (THES, 
December 23) on the Cpuntal for 
■National Academic Awards s Jn^ivc- 
ment In the ranking of courses for ne 
National Advisory Body ra . l “* h L n .i 
question as to whether this might hes 
be done by the council or the nau- 
Since both the CNAA and the N AH 
dfaw their ■ membership ' i 
academic community, may 

that the key question is whether peer 

tegrily of r offhand 
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better notion of the merits 
of- the dinitek from the. dinner -guests 
than yqil'.dq from" the do ok"; he %as 
right. !n ray qxperiende, (he student 
: voice, unfortunately, is far too litile- 
hkhro/h thb cduianoriaLprocess. .. 

^aebbts; ere under ifehstaftf press- ' 
: ! 'V : teaching .duties v 

; i-pdirii wte 

"Mfe; ;jhJs, Sjruatfon pertains, ' 
ly^n^s anti efficiency qf W 


tuo'us. ’Peter Knight's s P iri,e ,, ^ 
tributlon to this debate s^ests 
/ peer ranking might make the 
Hon process unhealthily P Ht / s ^ , i[ lY 
.- The NAB will have to nwfe « 

' judgments about courses and it i 

. thatthe Inspectorate should 
advice, There te a strong care thau^ 

. NAB should also, receive f»erju^ 
mpnts and the credibility of theCjN . 
as a validating body ^. us ]_^ l nts and 
ability to proiride such jiidgmen s 
, for its fnonbers tp, ensure that they 
' have validity.'- ■ 

■ '.Ypurs faithfully, . ■ 


/’GRAHAM!:!- iSTQDD,.. ■- 
'^esf Sussex::. Institute , of High«r. 
: Education- 1 ^ 
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OU expels 400 fourth-time failures 


by Bert Lodge 

The Open University has expelled 
ISe than 400 undergraduates who 
failed their annual exams for the fourth 
vear running. 

Letters went out last month to 433 
undergraduates informing them their 
name had been removed from the 
student register. Thev are the first 
unlucky ones among 65,000 currently 
studying Tor a OU degree but their 
chance of gaining a degree has not 
gone for ever. They have been told 
tbat if they apply again within the next 
wo years they will be considered for 
readmUsion. 

The university began to consider 


excluding students only in 1978 when 
admission tutors became increasingly 
aware of a group of students who were 
signing on year after year without 
making progress. Mr David Gnigcon 
pro-vicc-chanccllor for teaching and 
students, said this week: "Some of 
them written to last month had been 
with us since 1971, the year we 
opened." 

But the actual counting of individual 
failures began only from 1980. In 1982 
ail who had failed in 1980 and 1981 
were warned by tutor counsellors that 
if they failed that year and the year 
following they were likely to lose their 
places. 

At the same time they were offered 
advice on the scale and nature of their 


subsequent studies. "As u result ;i 
substantial proportion failed them- 
selves voluntarily." Mr Grugcon said. 

Another 193 just passed the course 
after four years ana a further 38 did 
well enough in the end-of-year exams 
lobe offered the chance of a rc-sit. “In 
16 cases decision was deferred for very 
special reasons," Mr Grugcon ex- 
plained. “They may have been very ill 
and their doctor informed us they were 
unlikely to be in the university system 
much longer,” 

No particular subject group stands 
out among those struck off the regis- 
ter. “In most cases they were people 
who were massively over-committed," 
Mr Grugeon said. '‘Perhaps a wife has 
gone back to work when the children 


urc still young. Or (here may he elderly 
relatives. Some may have passed the 
exam three or four yean running in 
caittertimes.-Thcy-juslcan!l gd nut of 
the habit of signing on each year. " We 
arc helping them to take a genuine 
break for a while.’’ 

Members or staff have felt for some 
lime thatthe university must be seen to 
take action against repeated failures if 
it was to retain its reputation and 
credibility. Apart from tne demoraliz- 
ing effect on their tutors, such students 
were occupying places when cuts in 
public expenditure meant the universi- 
ty was unable to admit orher appli- 
cants. 


Two-year degree proposals face widespread opposition 


There is little support for the introduc- 
tion of two-year degrees in the 130 
submissions so far received in the 
National Advisory Body's consulta- 
tions on its long-term strategy. 

A detailed analysis of the responses 
has begun now that the December 31 
deadline has passed, but NAB officials 
say it is too early to detect general 
trends. More submissions are Known 
lobe on their way and it may be March 
before the debate begins in the NAB 
board. 

However, it is. clear that there is 
widespread opposition to the most 
radical proposal in the paper sent out 
for consultation: the replacement of 
some three-year degree by two-year 
courees. The Churcn of England, for 
example, which has published its re- 
sponse, finds merit in greater diversity 
in course lengths but accuses the NAB 
of damagingus own case by emphasis- 
ing the savings possible from such a 
move. 

"It is distressing and disturbing to 
find a paper which uses the word 
’strategy’ m its title concentrating so 
hard on issues of finance and economic 
benefit and declining to pursue the 

C tion of social purposes further 
« mere acknowledgment of the 
question's existence," the Church con- 
tends." Educational strategy should 

ILEA gets 
tough on art 

The Inner London Education Author- 
15 Panning to tighten the reins on its 
art alleges just before the end of the 
consultation period of Its advanced 
tuither education review. 

"The review, the first in London in 10 
ywri-cxpects all comments on prop- 
osals by the end of this month. But a 
„J* r ) ve 1 nt out this week from the 
authority s chief education officer to 
w tour art colleges and three special- 
“collegis rejecting the original re- 
’jc'^roposal of a loose consortium of 
„ . Freges, and replacing it with a 
m TT? l1 ®l?. ter,, " C0 l I e gi Q tc institute”. 
J„ rie ^ 0 !‘ c 8« involved are Camber- 
Lu. s6b ' Central and St Martin’s 
’nr'D?r P e5 ‘ :p * us l ^ e London colleges 
Fashion and Furniture. 
,B1, er (hree were not included in 
re original consortium proposal - the 
" lusion now of the College of Print- 
,1m that the; proposal for it to 
. P a »* Polytechnic also falls. 

t,er t0 4 he colleges makes 
theJ , ^^^“Sh they would retain 
hnL, 5 ^ 51 character,, the new 
ST?* would be a single entity. 
atotom” 6 . Burning body and one 
fiSKfcu® 1 wou W have at least 
u nts . (Mi-time equivatent) 

’ WtvSEll m size to a major 

Si-thclettefsays. , ; 

T»or^^J lflr ' a l*d. makes clear that* the 



not be restricted to consideration of 
the material benefits of an effectively 
education society." 

The paper, issued by the General 
Synod Board of Education, goes on to 
accuse the Government of expounding 
“old-fashioned values” but putting a 
much more mercenary meaning on the 
word “value" when applying it to the 
education system. It was an outlook 
which opened up the danger of two 
societies growing up with conflicting 
interests. 

The Church challenges the assump- 
tion that Increasing public expenditure 


^y’^epfeiori to empha- 
foPJtlf fo*? ,pf relating mpqu- 


on higher education is not a live option 
and it concludes: “Whatever strategy 
may be adopted it must be adopted 
because it is educationally and socially 
defensible, not just because it is cheap. 

The Councii for Educational Tech- 
nology accuses the NAB of missing the 
point of the debate in its consultative 
paper. 

Questions about changing the size of 
classes and length of the academic year 
in the NAB’s Towards a strategy for 
local authority education start from the 
wrong premise, since they begin with 


NAB reconsiders its budget 


New budget proposals are to be put to 
the committee of the National Advis- 
ory Body next month following the 
refusal of local authority leaders to 
-endorqe-a 10 per cent increase In 
funding for the organization. 

Elected representatives, at a meet- 
ing chaired by Mr Peter Brooke, 
under secretary Tor higher educa- 
tion, were reluctant to accept an 
Increase at variance with the de- 
mands placed on Individual local 
authorities without detailed Justifica- 
tion. Officials are producing a new 


submission for the February meeting. 

The new budget proposals are not 
expected to reduce the amount re- 
quested. No such Instructions were 
given by the NAB committee and 
officials warned that any shortfall 
would necessarily result In inability 
to carry out some of othc work 
earmarked for this year. 

It Is understood that the restruc- 
turing of salary grades and the 
unexpectedly high cost of computer 
time are responsible for most of the 
proposed Increase. 



One of Scotland’s most talented yptrag r»-— - . v 

next six months as artist in residence at p St ^ dre . w ® 

Margaret Milne, who studied at Duncan of Jordanstone College of 
ArK Dundf, Vl« open her first exhibition at the university on 

February’ 10. ; . ... - - — -Gr- 


ille interest of the institution and its 
administration rather than the student 
and his or her learning, the CET 
response claims. 

Its prescription for improvement is 
an enormous increase in educational 
technology, investment in support 
staff ana staff development, credit 
transfer and nn open learning system 
which would enables individuals to 
lake part in programmes of study of 
(heir choice no mutter where they lived 
or what their circumstances. 

Under that principle, classroom 
teaching, library use and residential 
accommodation would all play a diffe- 
rent role, the paper says. It lists all the 
technology it sees as necessary for the 
1990s: microcomputers for individual 
students (like calculators, to be pro- 
vided by students themselves); a sys- 
tem of connecting computers to tele- 
phones; computer networks within 
institutions; printers at similar cost to 
present day typewriters; access to a 
national data system; and video sys- 
tems including interactive video. 

All these facilities are already avail- 
able, according to the paper. “Our 
purpose in this detailed comment is to I 
stress that far more than 'computer 
assisted learning' needs to be consi- 
dered at this stage of planning for the 
1990s." . 

Graduates’ 

prospects 

continued from front page 
from the “milk rounds" to eveiy 
university in favour of the summer fair 
which had gained in popularity be* 
cause finals results were available 

The shortage of graduates was likely 
to grow more acute In the electronics 
ana computer industries and a slight 
Increase In demand form the oil and 
chemical .industries was predicted. 
There was an upward turn in engineer- 
ing, metallurgical, manufacturing and 
retail trades and a. demand for gradu- 
ates for the armed forces, banking, and 
accountancy. 

Mr Stewart said that that unwritten 
deal by which students in the 1960s and 
1970s were prepared to put up with 
. poor conditions and low income in 
return for a well-paid job at the end of 
their studies was invalidated by the 
current levels of unemployment, ' 

As part of its “New -Deni for Stu- 
dents’' campaign launched ths week 
the NUS called for Government action 
to ensure fair play , in recruitment 

Other demands are a £30 a iweek 
grant for all college students, more 
independence from parents, abolition 
of the student deduction for housing 
benefit and the dropping of Govern: 
ment' plans to change tne system of 
travel awards. 

A mass demonstration in London Is 
being planned for March 10. 

Leader, back page 


Report 
urges cut 
in staff 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Large-scale staff reductions arc certain 
at three Science and Engineering Re- 
search Council establishments follow- 
ing a report on the future of ground- 
based astronomy in the council. But 
the panel which produced the report 
makes no clear recommendation on 
the number of sites to be maintained. 

The report, from a nine-member 
panel chaired by Professor Peter Will- 
more of Birmingham University, 
raises the possibility of amalgamating 
the Royal Greenwich Observatory ana 
the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, at 
the Edinburgh site. Bui this is seen as a 
second best option to maintaining both 
observatories, together with the 
Ruthcrford-Applcton laboratory's 
astronomy division, with staff cuts at 
each one. 

The main immediate decisions now 
rest with a meeting today of the 
SERC's Astronomy, Space and Radio 
Board, which will consider the report. 
The Willmorc panel's preferred option 
sets detailed targets for staff reduc- 
tions by the end of the 1980s, but 
leaves the speed with which these 
targets arc approached up to the 
board. 

Despite the choice of first option, 
the panel's recommendations are a 
further blow for the Greenwich 
observatory. Professor Willraore’s 
group were asked to find savings of 
over £1.5m from the astronomy^ 
board's budget for next year, and 
looked closely at the future of the two 
observatories. This followed a recom- 
mendation from the Government's 
cost-cutting Ray net unit last year that 
Herstmonceux. Castle, part of the 
Royal Greenwich Observatory, be 
sold, and the SERC look at a possible 


merger. 

Although the panel, known as the 
“piranha panel” among staff at the 
establishments, opted for keeping 
both observatories, they were only 
marginally in favour of this course. 

whatever happens, the board is 
likely to accept the proposed staff cuts, 
and endorse the panel's advice that 
targets must be .planned well in adv- 
ance to maintain a scientifically ba- 
lanced programme. Many astronom- 
ers ere anxious that the future of the 
two observatories be considered over a 


longer time scale. 

The final outcome will also depend 
on the balance between space and 
ground-based observation lit astro- 
nomy, currently under consideration 
by another group chaired by Professor 
Mark Richmond, vice chancellor of 
Manchester University. - 
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Confrontation looms over YTS college reductions 


: l. ■ » CinAtnvment Mr dbfccf to the cuts and will press Mr , Mode A schemes by- reducing Mode 

Secretary o£ St Mr^ncSSontation Wngfo? their partial reinstatement on B2 • (local . authority) provision to. 

Tom Kmg could {he grounds that Mode A (employer 20,000, wanting further cuts In Mode, 

with the Manpower^SejMccs Com . cannot provldeTQr B1 (voluntniy schemes) from the cur- 

do^fler the £ulh Trato rag Bga mCT.Xw.ged ^impute ™1 80,000 to 60,000 on the pound* 
thbweck oppp^d^'jmenwou. g^d it Is fat tod early to cut any part of . that such schemes are expense and 

radicaDy changed the Youth i rmning an » v . , , ’ . ; ' r ; that young people could.bc best served 

Gxlivnui tn the detriment Of Colleges.. I . .I' «miiL . k„ amrtlnunr.hntAH tdhmnix 


thjs was still substantially short of the 


the grounds that Mode A (employe^ 20,000. wanting further cuts In Mode, 
based provision) cannot provide, for B1 (voluntniy Khemes) from the cur- 
the most disadvantaged youngsters ; rent 80,000 to 60,000 on the grounds 
and it Is far tod early to cut any part of . that such schemes are expensive and 


„. ri Jc 

’Yai^a^io5T;' and 


Scheme to the detriment 
next ! year’s .Model . f 


th'e scheme. ' 1„ 


that young people could, be best served 


tnigel even after meeting the Christ- 
mas undertaking to school-leavers, 
and with only 4,320 youngsters wdlHng 
for an offer. , ;j 

The breakdown of, these figures 


figure : 
rtTom 
soaje , 
.been; ’ 


shows that some2 12,700 young people 
were on Mode A schemes, 67,600 oh 
Mode B1 and 22,600 on Mode B2. 


According to the Association of 
County Councils, one of the, bodies 
represented on the. YT^ 1 ,' these figures 
show thaftherc Is ho basis fof cuttitlg ; 
back, Mode B on the - grounds or 


L900. unfilled places as this equally applies to , i 

lento •’ ’.Mode A provision* ,»:*• • - ,• ; .y ’ j. 










| DON'S 
£ DIARY 


THURSDAY 

Uolugnu to wive u lee hire m I lie Johns 
Hopkins University centre on nuc- 
lear lie I ere nee From a European 
perspective. A new field for me. 




Lecturers consider strikes 



After 15 years of voters and parties I 
need a change and this is the first 
lime f go public in the new field. J HU 
in Bologna is actually pan of the 


SUNDAY 

Venice done at last. Curious, every- 
one wants me to like it, or at least to 
hate it . When I describe it as childish, 
they try to substitute “decadent", 
which it most certainly is not. It 
makes me full of northern European 
feelings. The only lime f felt anything 
real was in the prison over the Bridge 
of Sighs from the Doge's palace. 
Delighted to discover, on the train 
back, that my Michclin has a list of 
the 115 most important nrt works in 
Italy and I've so far scored nearly 40 
per cent. It seems there was once a 
plan to put the European University 
instil utc in Venice. I rather like the 
Idea of going to work by boat and a 
barge would suit (he president better 
than bis sombre black saloon. 


MONDAY 

Start the week by dictating letters 
which will probably never arrive. It is 
wonderful to have a secretary again 
after Oxford's insane refu sal to invest 
in any support services for its 
academics. At the beginning of last 
week I gave Maureen the draft of an 
article and it back perfectly 
typed before Venice. In Oxford 1 
would still be in the queue to beg that 
it might even be started on next 
summer vacation. 

There can be very few excuses Fot 

Iaih MMdaiflfiiilli, I. . _ f <1 


low productivity here. One of them 
maybe the library catalogue;-] can, I 
suppose, sympathize with a profes- 


sional desire to computerize all and 
everything. But to reFtise on ideolo- 
gical grounds to have a card cata- 
logue as a back-up is nuts. Of course 
Jl is marvellous for complicated liter- 
ature searches, as I discovered when 
the proofs of my book appeared with 
angry comments from a desk editor 
I about my bibliographical laziness in 
footnoting.. But to Iqok up- a hook 
just to discover what shelf it is on - 
the major use, alter all, of any 
catalogue - is a real .high .tech 
activity. To start with you have to 
know alt the author's. Christian 


TtJESDAY 

This! Is educdtlop and improvement 
day. for mo, 1 go to the joint poliifes- 

law seminar on legal philosophy. 
Though many of the! aw department 
ate hot, In fact, German, one would 


nqi guess. I feel so totally lost In the 
| wiping of neo-Htgelian-systems- 


TOdny ts wore© than 'ever. The 
president, ex-German law professor, 
ex-minister of the interior* gives a 
paper. In ■ French \ Did he really 
conclude on the dramatic note that 
'The genesis of the theory of law lies • 


.vd Washington School of that university 
p and it feels like it. Instant America us 
, f step from a very Itulian street, 
k It is, in fact, a public holiday in 
? Italy f Immaculate Conception) 
observed by the University of Bolog- 
na (and or course the EUI, which 
observes every holiday it gets a 
chnncc at). But not. apparently, by 
Washington. An enormous contrast 
1 to the EUI, which loses all national 

• identity. All the enthusiastic brisk 

• professionalism of the American 

1 academic scene , along with (he cour- 

! res y- 

Lecture seems ro go down well, 
leaving in the air only the question of 
whether I’m a hawk or not. I wish f 
knew. Lots of useful connexions for 
my forthcoming term in Washington 
I sound even to me like a jet-setter. 
"Hie fact that I'll probably get no 
more leave this century, and this is a 
once in n lifetime year shouldn’t be 
allowed to interfere with the image. 
Will f soon start to miss tutorials? 

WEDNESDAY 

Tourism. Can't let the Michclin per- 
centage score slip too much. Siena. 
The cathedral looks like a zebra,- but 
I could sit and look nt the square with- 
its curiously sloping centre for a long 
lime. All my children notice is that 
the pigeons are nicer than in Trafal- 
gar Square. What would I remember 
now had I been taken to Italy at the 
age of eight? 

FRIDAY 

Time to come dean. What is this 
place for and should it exist? An 
incredible amount of money floating 
through; no sense of purpose. Splen- 
did for visitors like me. Physically 
beautiful, in an old monastery partly 
built by someone, 1 forget whom, 
whose name appears in art history 
books, and renovated by sopie Me# ; r 
ci or other. Massively over adminis- 
tered and otherwise n set of feudal 
baronies based round the extremely 
powerful, rich, and autonomous pro- 
fessors - all 20 of them. 

It is actually much smaller than my 
medium-sized Oxford undergradu- 
ate teaching college. The intellectual 
calibre, of staff and students, higher 
than anything I've come across Tn a 
career in .three countries and five 
universities. I like if very much -r but 
Would I be comfortable in my consci- 
ence working here full time? . 

But it is not European in the sense J 
of doing anything for Europe, arid 
the cost of piir contribution Would 
probably 1 keep alive a whole UK 
univereftyclepartiiierit threatened by 
: . closure. This isn't ingratitude - I’m 
working well, with all the help I 
need , in a beautiful set ting. 1 sense an 
• unease throughout the place though . 

,. Almost certainly the problefh is that 
it is tqo small, with only four depart- • 
mejus and less than 200 graduate 
students; , ; ■ ■ 

Lunch with some students Ip Fiesolc, 

■ almost 100 yards from the cathedral. 
They argue about whether their 
grants are too high. We establish, to 
no .one’s happiness that the take ' 
home payofa 22 ,year-oId charge de 


by David Jobbins 

College lecturers will next week deter- 
mine their attitude to a call for all out 
industrial action if negotiations with 
the local authority employers over 
their 1984 pay claim break down. 

Regional councils of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education are due to decide 
how to vote on an alternative to 
selective strikes when it is debated at a 
special salaries conference in London 
early next month. 

Some union members argue that 
selective action has been shown to be 
ineffective when used by other unions 
in the civil service and hospital work- 
ers! disputes, and want union leaders 
to campaign among the membership 
for all out action. 

The executive is recommending two- 
stage sanctions if negotiations on the 
claim, due to be paid from April 1, do 
end in deadlock. In the first wave of 
action, lecturers will refuse cover for 
absent staff, will not attend college for 
more than 30 hours a week, and will 
not work during vacations and breaks 
between sessions. If this is not effective 
the union would move on to withdraw- 
als of labour on a departmental or 
college basis. 

Deadlock is a real possibility given 



audible addressing: 0; . fyultiltogrial 
audience. In fact nt'y French -w'\ 
bad, but overy tlmo he turned tp the 
ptherendof the room* Udosertdd me 
completely, : .;- 

When] think of day over rapjd.and 


Professor Jackson: welcomed strong 
response 

Industry 
gets WISE 

There are now nearly 200 projects 
under the banner of Women into 
Science and Engineering (WISE) year, 
Lady Platt t chairman of the Equal 
Opportunities- Commission said this 
,week. • 

. At the formal launch of the WISE- 
campaign In London ,- she stressed that 
its success would .depend on local 
J back these with information packs and 
. advertising; but prily expected to 
spend a TcW. tens of thousands of 
pounds on WISE. The campaign’s 
second main sponsor, the Engineering 
Council, ' will contribute rather Jess 

than this; ■ 

• ;;'Hdwever, Professor Daphne Jac'k- 
‘ son, 'president of the Women’s En- 
; gi need tig Society, said the encourag- 
.. fng thing about wISg bo far was the 
strong response from schools, industry 
, and the academic World. 

. This marked a tremehdpui change 
since Wotaen Into engineering yearTn 
'1.969, She said. “We don't feel like. a . 
voice 'Crying in the wilderness any 
more. • ' . r •. 

Sir Kenneth Corfleld, chairman ■ of 
the Engineering Council, said ; It 
wanted to encourage women into eq- 


;S Students, , are "called : 

' R^arche^ here. Pfeaqlhdbl^ SQ rto , 
onp; feels they -hay el - 1 to be taught ' 
anything. .. ; -V* ....- ; : 
They suffer ffoffithe great "draw- 



Were. women and stressed that the- 
c 0 umty; w^ ; simply'. hot tapbtrigi a 
tremendous pool of talent, '" F 


JcTF 
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the employers' implacable opposition 
in last year's negotiations to automatic 
transfer from the lecturer one to the 
lecturer two grade. This demand reap- 
pears in this year's claim and is re- 
garded as a key issue by the executive. 

A demand Irani the West Midlands 
region also to be considered by other 
regions next week is for immediate 
industrial action if the negotiations 
over the LI/L2 merger breakdown. 

Naifhe has yet to put a figure on its 
claim, but union leaders favour a 
simple percentage. It says that 16 per 
cent would restore pay to the level 
established by the 1980 arbitration 
award. 

The rival Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers says that between 12 and 15 
per cent will be needed to achieve its 
aim of parity with the universities. It 
argues that in terms of "productivity" 
alone, a rise in real terms of 20 per cent 
since the 1979 Clegg award was justi- 
fied instead of the 21 per cent reduc- 
tion which had actually taken place. 

To achieve parity the APT says that 
a lecturer at the bottom of the Lecturer 
two grade should receive a 14 per cent 
rise, 13 percent at the top of the senior 
lecturer scale, 16 per cent at the 
bottom of the principal lecturer grade, 
15 per cent at the top, while a grade 
five head of department on the mini- 


mum should receive 21 ) per ceni 

Nntfhc this week lodged its <*n ar£le 
claim for part time lecturers which hiS 
be pursued through the National 
Council on conditions of service 
it meets on February 22. ” n 

For part-timers working 6 to 13 
hours a week, it seeks contracts of not 
less than one year where it is amici. 
Dated the course will last that lone and 
four weeks’ notice of termination of 
contract for non-regular part-timers 
who work less than six hours a week for 
the same authority. 

Eight weeks paid sick leave, paid 
maternity leave, payments for classes 
cancelled without notice and pensions 
arrangements are among the other 
demands. 

Lecturers working part-time for 13 
or more hours a week have had the 
right to pay and conditions proportion- 
1980 th ° S6 en ^° yed by fu!l ' ,imers since 

Natfhe estimates there may be as 
many as 80,000 part-timers accounting 
for up to 25 percent of all further and 
higher education teaching in the public 
sector. 

Mr Peter Dawson, Nntfhe's general 
secretary, said: “It is disgraceful that 
thousands of college ana polytechnic 
lecturers should be treated as a casual 
labour force." 


Right to learning Act 
ruled out for prisoners 


by Felicity Jones 

The Government has rejected os un- 
necessary and undesirable the idea of a 
new Act which would secure the right 
of access to education by prisoners.. 

A White Paper has been drawfi up in 
response to the report on prison educa- 
tion from the House of Commons 
Select Committee on Education, Sci- 
ence and the Arts which it recognizes 
as an "important landmark in the 
history of prison education”. The Gov- 
ernment Says it is inappropriate to 
distinguish education, in prisons from 
other regime activities by making 
'education a prisoner’s right. 

No primary legislation will be forth- 
coming along the lines of the Select 
Committee’s proposed Prison Regim- 
es Act which would have insisted that 
education should be provided to keep 
prisoners actively employed for a nor- 
mal working day and gives equal 
earnings, to those employed in prison 
industry. 

In particular the White Papbr coun- 
ters the comiriitteeV statement that 
'ptisan .stair attitudes and apathetic 
.teaching staff and education officers" 
conspire together to discourse nnrtl- 


ment of the Prison Service will benefit 
education. 

But it refuses to restore the cuts 
made to education in the last live yean 
believing that its present policies will 
enable the prison education services to 
develop quality and variety. 

The National Association for the 
Care and Resettlement of Offenders 
said the White Paper was “disappoin- 
tingly long on sympathy but short on 
specific action with "vague” state 
ments about more prison officers and 
buildings having a general effect os 
services; 

The main regret of NACROandthe 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education was the 
rejection of legislation to set down 
minimum standards to counter the 
wide disparity in access for prisoners 
around the country. 

However, NACRO applauded the 
support given by the paper to those 
local education authorities which pro- 
vided facilities for former inmates to 
continue their education and irainmjj 
outside. The Government thought all 
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staff and education officers" authorities should give such support. 

dnXhtK^i P»rtl-- • The commitment to greater flextbil- 

cipatlon in education. It refuses to give j ly j n t h e contracts of service of 

hi “™? ltI | ,enl l ? P u 5 llc education stnff and to education offic- 

f ng cducatlon ers being attached to local colleges of 
ft i j a * . further education and institutes of 

ehnSoJ? 0 ? 1 3 r L , ' nent Jjdmits that the adult education was also welcomed. 

% o f P ris °n officers and press- Together with the intention to aim for 
ure on accommodation felt by all a 46-week academic vear. 
prison activities has affected education a Rayner-style inquiry into officer 
that A taken to staffing to look at security levels, 

w prison building prog- managerial control and possible res- 
222 *; fR rbish easting pnsoqs. In- trktive practices was definitely ruled 
crease officers and Improve manage- out. ■ 


Warwick students to decide 


Students at Warwick University to- 
day decide whether to offer safe- 
guards against violent demonsfra- 


: tb^ &anpup,ip exchangefor , 
.jrttbdrawal £30,000 %ne” 

threatened after rowdy scenes during 
a Visit -by $lr Keith Joseph last 
October;-' , 

; -The Constitutional changes Include 
O tWo- thirds majority on demands for 
aetkm and a seven-day moratorium 
before planned demonstrations,' >' , 
Ahoycott of uniVersity commercial 
outtett hn *““" 1 *- - — - 


A national demonstration called by 
the National Union of Sludente lw 
early next month is also certain lo w 
cancelled today If the students accepi 
the package. . 

Bjit this was by no means certaU- 
Extreme left wingers, angry matin 
university was pressing ahead 
disciplinary hearings arising fr®“ 
the Joseph visit against five students 
next week, is to call for direct action - 
probably an immediate occupation " 
at today's general meeting. 


^TIME^^GHEIIPPUC^TION^UFPLKMENT, ^0.1,84 

Kent plans Open 
College scheme 


by Felicity Jones 

Ad Open College to improve access to 
Srfier education could he introduced 
e^en^lly year In Kent. . 


consisting of Kent University and Kent 
County Council education committee 
is preparing an initial pilot project to 
rest tne water. 

The pilot would start next year and 
probably would be centred on the 
Medway valley. Courses would be 
iaught at Mid-Kent College and a 
number of adult centres in Rochester, 
Gillingham and Maidstone. 

Dr Alec Barbrook, director of the 
university's school of continuing 
education, said the venture would be 
similar lo a streamlined version of the 
Open College of the North West, 
which is based on the University of 
Lancaster and Preston Polytechnic. 

He said there would probably be 
about a dozen courses in the humani- 
ties and social sciences built around a 
core of study skills from which students 
would choose. The exact number of 
subjects and their content have still to 
be decided. 

Preliminary discussions have also 
been held over the kind of exam passes 
which would be needed to gain en- 
trance to the university. 


( The main sticking point is money, as 
Kent education authority will have to 
finance and supply the teaching staff. 
The university has to agree the syllabu- 
ses and standards and it expects to 
liaise closely with further and adult, 
education institutions. 

Close monitoring will take place of a 
"threshold" back-to-study one-year 
course which Thanet Technical Col- 
lege plans to start In September. 

Students who study ihe 20 hours a 
week of compulsory modules will be 
eligible to enter university and 
polytechnic degree courses, said Mr 
John Kemp, college principal and 
member of the Open College working 
group which introduced a similar 
scheme at Paddington College in 
London. 

He anticipated that obstacles to the 
success of the scheme might be the 
fees, which could be aroupd £200 a 
student, and the high drop-out rate 
which other schemes have experi- 
enced. 

The Kent Open College would be 
the fourth to get off the ground 
' following the launch of the south 
London scheme in recent months in 
addition to the existing longer running 
Open College Federation of the North 
West arid Manchester Open College 
Federation. 


Pay claims show rise 
in part-timers 


by David Jobbins 

Dramatic evidence of the extent to 
which universities are tuming'to part 
time non-teaching staff has emerged as 
unions draw up tneir strategy for the 
1984 salaries campaign. 

The increase in part-time working is 
most evident for technicians but is also 
to be found in clerical and manual 
areas. 

Figures from the universities com- 
mittee on non-teaching staff, the pay 
negotiating forum for most non- 
academics, show that the number of 
full-time technicians fell from 17,381 in 
April 1979 to 15,499 last year, a drop of 
almost 11 per cent. 

But part-timers increased from 876 
to UlDoyer the same period, a rise of 
11 Per. cent. The increase was even 
steeper between 1979 dnd 1982, 
reaching 54 percent, but fell by 17 per 
cent between 1982 and 1983 largely as 
8 ^olt of- the cutback in research 
council funding. 

Between 1982 .and 1983 the number 
of full-timers fell by only 42, a drop of 
ksihanp.3 per tint. 


Part-timers now comprise 7 per cent 
of the total number of technicians. 
Universities have long depended on 
large numbers of part time catering 
ana cleaning staff, who made up more 
than 70 per cent of the workforce in 
1980. Since then the number of part- 
time manuals has fallen by only 4.6 per 
cent, from 13,400 to 12,780 last year, , 
compared with a fall of 7.6 percent for , 
full-time manual staff, from 5.500 to 
5,080. The now comprise nearly 72 per 
cent of the manual workers at the 37 
universities in the negotiating consor- 
tium. 

Wlille full-time secretarial and cler- 
ical numbers have declined from 
15,500 in 1980 to 13,900 last year, a 
drop of 10 per cent, part-timers have 
increased by 7 per cent, from 5,40Q to 
5,800. They are now 30 pfer cent of the 
almost 20,000 white collar workers in 
the 46 universities in their consortium, 
compared with 26 per cent almost four 
years ago. 

Leaders of all the campus unions 
including the Association of Universi- 
ty Teachers this week discussed how to 
press their 1984 salary campaigns. 



A child-minder and a one-year-old get to know each other In part of a 
three year research project into childminder relationships by Sheffield 
University psychology department. The aim Is to see how one-year- 
olds form a social relationship with a new caretaker after public 
debate about whether babies should be looked after full-time by their 
mother or father, or whether substitute care can be satisfactory. The 
project examines this by running a free babysitting service. Each of 80 
babies receives 15 sessions from one babysitter. 

More ‘new blood’ for Scots 

K,„ ndent «S^S S m a i^c^ C u% a ri. an<1 in; 

Scottish Correspondent p u [ he said the aasociallan was 


The Scottish Education Department is 
to give the colleges of education an 
extra £500,000 for “new blood" posts. 

But the SED has made it dear that it 
expects present staff to take premature 
retirement to make way for the new' 
lecturers, and it is likely {hat the 
£500,000 will eventually be clawed 
back by the Goverment. 

The Association of Lecturers in 
Colleges of Education in Scotland has 
had a mixed reaction to the news. 
Chairman Mr George Livingstone, 
said the association welcomed new 


-implementing 


UGC scenario 
catastrophic 
says Exeter 

Any move by the University Grants 
Committee to designate certain uni- 
versities for research and others for 
teaching would be catastrophic and 
unfair, Exeter University says in its 
response lo the UGC strategy letter. 

,f If such a policy were implemented 
in this crude way. it would destroy the 
notion of ‘university’ to which most 
academics subscribe. We urge that 
such crude labelling and financing 
strategies be discouraged," the re- 
sponse says. . > 

The university school of education s 
response was prepared by Professor 
Ted Wragg, its director, on behalf of 


80 colleagues who expressed their 
views at general assembly and a meet- 
ing of the school commit ice. 


Pointing lo the university's major 
involvement in almost every educa- 
tional development and research pro- 
ject In the last 20or30ycars. Professor 
Wragg warns that such work is in the 

S nvcst danger of becoming “hole in 
c corner" rather than central. 

“We hope Hint the UGC will impress 
this upon the secretary of state for 
education, and point out that many of 
I his aspirations for schools will depend 
on good quality educational research 


(examinations and curricula, and in- 
novations In microcomputers. 

But he said the association was 
deeply concerned by the prospect of 
staff fosses, since 40 per cent of the 
colleges' staff had already been lost 
over the past five years. 

“You can only go so far in terms of 
shedding experience In' favour of new- 
ness." he paid, apd warned that four of 
Scotland's seven colleges of education 
are likely to end the current session 
below their staffing entitlements. 

The SED has not set a Unfit on the 
number of new posts to be created, but 
it is thought around 50 staff will he 
recruited. Each college will apply for 
posts in Ehe new financial year. Mr 
Livingstone said ALCES was also 
concerned that this would “potentially 
set one institution against another”. 


and development being conducted by 
university schools of education," Pro- 
fessor Wragg says. 

“Moreover we feel that educational 
research should have the same high 
status and favouring which hns in the 
past been given to scientific research, 
especially ns there arc eight million 
cnildrcn in schools and 400,000 
teachers who need such support. We 
would see applied educational re- 
search itself lo be a high priority for 
special investment." 

Referring to the proposed council 
for the accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion and the new criteria, Professor 
Wragg says that they are extremely 
concerned that if this is to be deter- 
mined by whoever is the secretary of 
Istate at the time, it might result in 
undesirable political influence on the 
content of university courses. 

■!‘For example, it is theoretically 
'possible that a minister of one party 
might refuse to accredit a course 
containing references to peace dr poll-, 
tlcal education, and be followed by 
another who might withhold recogni- 
tion unless these two subjects were 
included," Professor Wraeg says. 

"An essential part 01 legitimate 
academic freedom In universities has 
' been our ability to stand outside 
political or social pressures of the day 
and consider the issues and topics we 
judge to be of importance.” 

Professor Wragg adds that any pros- 
pect of further erosion in funding Is 
viewed with some considerable horror 
in a university which the UGC has 
already accepted is underfunded and 
has suffered severe cuts in resources. 

He also calls for the restoration of 
more arts subjects to the BEd.' ' 


New PhD has designs on the V and A 


The Royal College of Art has extended 
“l«hQiarshlp in the decorative arts 
EW 1 8 ne w postgraduate course on 
I,® 1 Mtiory of design in close coopera- 
[ 7 ? Vrtth the Victoria and Albert 
Museum,; which* houses one of the 

the wortd leCti0nS Qf - hea P plieci artsln 
The joint research degree has been 
® permarieht footing with the 
Publication pf its .first prospectus. In 
■ Lr/^^OKl Sir Roy Strong, director 
V. and; A’ describes it as an 
• kSW ^‘^ development" where- 
' * U8e tim would be a living force 
< ^yng ' the ."opinion-formers of 


tomorrow". , . 

Although the museum has ron ad 
hoc higher education courses before 
with the major auction houses and 
textile courses with the Cpurtauld 
Institute, these have been on a com- 
mercial basis and the director has been 
keen to train people in research in the 
applied arts rather, than in just pricing 

furniture. f * . V 

For the Royal College oLArt. it 
means developing research ana 
teaching in the department of cultural 
history which until now has played a 


liinuii " .r _* ... 

largely servicing role up until now. 
The course wllMake. 12 research 


students every two years and it is 
. hoped to make this annual eventually. 
The first year of the two-year course 
will involve intensive teaching and the 
second year the writing of a 25,000 

Individual students will work closely 
with one of the museUip’ 8 departments 
' and will bo supervised by both institu- 
tions. • ' . 

The MA course approaches the 
history ofdeslgn from three angles: the 
philosophies which have shaped design 
over the last three centuries; its social 
and economic ■ contexts and. the 
changes In materials and technology. 


Enjoy Martini 


14 DAY ART TREASURES TOUR GPim HtLLTOWNfcOP ITALY 



-leavers 


/. Wh sthopl-ieavers have the 
\ . c uancd8 of finding a Job since 

Wokld War, and more are 
r Sil s! ^ rtller education than at 
I she* i?43, . .. ' - 

! firlr d ^i^vwted ln the latest Statis- 
. issued by, the Scottish 

' ^^*^e n t>P°verlngthe 




on at school Increased, wUh ^O Per 
cent slaying an for a fifth yew 
compared *ltb 27 per rent in 1978, 
and 20 per cent to sixth year eopvi 
pared with 14 per rent four years 

P ”lfSryear. leavers seeking ■ work 
wlthTWe, dr riwreiO grades. Tips 


to find work after sixth year. Tipsy 
were then aged around, 19 Vi "and 
many have rente to be yarded ( as 
unemployed adults with no, orlltlle, 
work experience''. . • r ■ , ' 

Around two thirds of school-leav- 
ers went straight Into full time em- 
ployment In the late 1970s, says the 
bulletin, witft foe number foiling to 


hatfto 1980 arid to 

-'1982.-V v-, 

Overall, ? iriore 
' stayed In foU time 

!' sand wic& courses 


sss thaij a third in 

girls than -bejs 
ducatlon In T9$2. 
[ari a foil-time or 
it'cdlfege or lini- 


Swan HtUtnic ari inasuns apd nothing lo think ahontpurpt wbertm 
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. specialist guest lecturers LJCM CKfl^' 

■ During a trouble-free pumey snmtbly lttLLt.INIV-. 
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Teachers demand 
‘will be halved’ 

'Hie annual demand for new non- 
advanced further education teachers 
will be halved by the 1990s, according 
to the latest Department of Education 
and Science projections. 

A paper presented to the Advisory 
Committee for (he Supply and Educa- 
tion of Teachers shows that demand is 
likely to fall from (he 1982 level of 
4,000 to around 2,000 in 1990. This 
assumes that the number of NAPE 
students will fall by 20 per cent in line 
with the reduction In the 16- 1 8 popula- 
tion. 

None of the calculations, however 
take into account increased participa- 
tion of the age group, or a major 
increase in students through the Youth 
Training Scheme. 

17 questions 

The NiifQelrfFouudafion has Ikied 17 
Issues lo be addressed by Its Inquiry 
info education and (raining of 
pharmacists. They include Ihc role of 
pharmacists as advisers and clini- 
cians, (lie effect oradvances In medic- 
al knowledge and new technology on 
the profession, (lie economics of 
pharmacy and (he practice of 
pharmacy overseas. 

The final question, to which all the 
others will be related, Is “(he approp- 
riateness, In terms of both content 
and timing, of education and training 
al present available to pharmacists”. 

Dundee reprieve 

The education dcnvtmcnt at Dundee 
University, thtemcned by a drain of 
staff members, will have a future. The 
university's . planning committee will 
recommend to the senate and court 
that Ihc teaching of the department, 
much of it for the postgraduate master 
of education degree, will continue, 

The threat to the department's fu- 
ture lay in the continuing loss of staff 
unlesfe vacaiUppsts Were filled. Only 
one lecturer, Dr David Hartley, would ' 
have remained next session. 

Reviva Espana 

Manchester Polytechnic students are 
being asked to reconsider a £130,000 
scheme for a new disco and the 
reopening of a Spanish bar, at the 
poly’s Dldsbury faculty - formerly a 
teacher training college, 

Corrections 

SnJJ'. P Voss. who received an . 


Poly admissions scheme sparks row 


by Karen Gold 

A storm is brewing among major 
colleges of higher education over the 
decision this week by the Government 
to help fund a centralized admissions 
council only covering polytechnic de- 
grees, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee of Directors of Polytechnics. 

The Department of Education and 
Science has promised £210.0(10 over 
three years towards the £600,000 cost 
of putting the polytechnics on the 
: Universities Central Council for 
Admissions computer by 1986. The 
polytechnic system would run separ- 
ately from the universities' one. but on 
the same principle of multiple applica- 
tions from would-be students. At pre- 
sent polytechnic applicants have to 
apply lo every course and institution 
separately. 

The DES says the money is “on the 
understanding that (he new scheme 
would be capable of early extension to 
cover admissions to degree courses in 
other major higher education col- 
leges. M 


But according to Mr John McKen- 
zie, principal of Bolton Institute of 
Higher Education, starting the scheme 
without the colleges will have a “catas- 
trophic effect" un some college 
courses. Several of the largest colleges 
had written to Ihc CDP asking Tor 
inclusion, but had been told that there 
was only room on the UCCA compu- 
ter for the 30 polytechnics, he said. 

Those colleges run about 25 degree 
courses in subjects normally covered 
only by polytechnics, such as law or 
engineering. Bolton has three degrees 
-civil engineering, electrical engineer- 
ing and psychology- which arc run by 
no other non-polytechnic public sector 
college. 

.For them to be excluded from the 
centralized system would confuse stu- 
dents and school advisers, cost the 
college enormous amounts in addition- 
al advertising and threaten the quality 
of their intake, he said. 

“If the DES is to make a grant to the 
polytechnics for this to run it. then I 


think to exclude these specialist 
courses is a misuse of funds,” he 
added. He plans lo raise this with the 
DES, the National Advisory Body, 
and Mr Peter' Brooke, the under 
secretary for higher education at the 
DES when he visits Bolton next 
month. 

The CDP is to discuss the DES grant 
and the conditions attached - not only 
later extension to colleges, but also 
that it should be self-financing when 
established and could link in with the 
university one - within the next few 
weeks. It has not yet decided which 
bodies to approach for the other 
two-thirds of the funding, a spokesman 
said. 

“For technical reasons the system 
being talked about at the moment is for 
polytechnics only because there is no 
technical facility which can cope with 
more," he said. 

There was serious disquiet this week 
in some universities about the DES 
decision to fund the poly scheme under 
the assumption that It would be ex- 


tended to the colleges. 

They fear that including the colfeoe, 
would make the scheme unworkable 
ond threaten the efficient running 5 
university admissions. And there k 
even stronger feeling that the schema 
should always be separate ° 
• TJc Council for Local Education 

Authorities was due to discuss the 
proposed system at its meeting this 
week. But although it was expected lo 
welcome the idea of the CDP admi- 
mstenngthe scheme -since it alsoison 
the verge of deciding not to fund the 
CDP s activities any longer - It 
also expected to refuse the scheme any 
money from the advanced further 
education pool unless colleges of 
education were included in the 
scheme. 

Also on the CLEA agenda was the 
future role of polytechnics, as discus- 
sed in a paper by the CDP chairman Dr 
William Birch, proposing that 
polytechnics should gain chartered 
status and independence from local 
authorities. 



Praise and criticism for 
European biology lab 


* Vft fto ^ fatf M k 


Postgraduate students from > Her lot- Watt University and Edinburgh 
College of Art’s Joint architecture department inspect the iron railings 
of Edinburgh’s Catholic Apostolic Church. The college is running 
weekly master classes in historic buildings aiid traditional materials 
each Thursday until March 22. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
There is a sting in the tail of the Medical 
Research Council's report on the 
European Molecular Biology Labora- 
tory, published this week. Although 
the council’s review group recom- 
mended that Britain should continue 
its membership of the laboratory, as 
reported in The THES, they also make 
many criticisms of the EMBL’s finan- 
cial management and scientific review 
procedures. 

The report, which goes to the Advis- 
ory Board for the Research Councils 
for discussion later this month, also 
makes it dear the laboratory is much 
more expensive to run than similar labs 
in Britain, and that there would be 
clear economic . benefits from with- 
• drawal. But the review group, chaired 
by Professor Peter Garland of the 
University of Dundee, judged that the 
scientific work of the laboratory justi- 
fied its cost to the UK, currently £1.5m 
a war. 

The report, which followed a re- 
quest from the ABRC that the Medical 


Research Council review the case for 
continued membership, poses a furth- 
er dilemma insisting that there is no 
point in staying in without being 
prepared to pay higher subscriptions in 
Future. “Tne options for the UK 
emerge clearly: they are either to 
withdraw from EMBL, taking the 
economic short-term benefits, or to 
continue in membership at an in- 
creased cost in order to secure (lie 
scientific benefits," the report says. 

if Britain stays in, the group believe 
there should be reforms of both scien- 
tific and financial management, 
though- the latter arc already in band. 

In spite of these criticisms, the group 
believe much excellent work is in 
progress at the Heidelberg laboratory, 
especially in cell biology, and at its two 
out-stations. 

The review group emphasizes that if 
is not possible to retain links with the 
out-stations without a commitment to 
the whole organization. 

The United Kingdom's Participation i« 
the European Molecular Biology 
Laboratory, Report to the Medical 
Research Council, October 1983. 


Bristol wants to drop out of regional computer centre 



The University of Bristol is negotiating 
with the Computer Board for Univer- 
sities on withdrawal from the South 
Western . Universities Regional Com- 
puting Centro. The university’s deci- 
sion to. seek withdrawal , is. likely to 
reopen debate about the future of the 


rently serves.Bath, Bristol, and Exeter 
universities, University College, Car- 
diff, and the ; University or Wales 
. Institute of Science and Technology. 
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ce arid Engineering Research Coun- 
cil’s Rutherford-Appleton Labora- 


replace the Centre’s main existing 
machine. • 1 

The most likely, option for Bath is 
acquisition of a new. machine from 
Britain’s ICL under a pre-production 
ordef scheme run by the Department 
of Trade and Industry. The South 


>:,i professional and tcchnqid 
:, .]he Royal Observatory ; I 


officer at 
Aburgh. ;■ 


. ,^ e c 9 htre > on the campus qt.Bath ' 
UnlVe ratty bp (Independently run , cur- , t \ 


• tory,: recommended 
continue operating 
-board is now tonsid 


ppjelon Labota- 
tne centre should 
!• The computer 
firing proposals to 


1 have just been given the longest , *" 
ever answer to a Pprllamentbry ‘ 
question - 168 pages of j>rtnt out-' 1 --; 1 
from Ihc Department, tlr the En- 
vironment ’b computer,' It V the . \ 
DpE's In-house assessment of each ' 


West centre hopes to have such a 
machine installed by 1986. The cost is 
difficult to estimate because computer 
board purchases are highly political 
artd British equipment is often heavily 


by 1986. Tbe cost is 
:e because comouter 






local - authority’s expenditure per- 
formance and growth. They had-, 
kept It under wraps. But 11 was ' 
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should* >> 
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has not only been unfair: 0 
Incompetent. The Tories tend not to 
mind unfairness: they cannot stano 
Incompetence. .... , he 

The problem for them is that \im 
man who, more than any 8,n A. 
minister, lost the February y 
election for Hie Tories, may 
about to do R again. “I’ll resign < J* 
says, If the BIH does not go tbrowg"’ 
Many Tories are desperate that 

* h0 "- JackStraw 


subsidized. 

Bristol University computer com- 
mittee is anxious to raise tne future of 
the Bath centre before a new purchase,, 
because Bristol’s own mainframe (wo- 
puter will need replacement In 19»- 
and the decision on the type a* 
machine is likely to be' linked to tne 
equipment installed at Bath. 

Four of the South Western unit* 
users, led by Bath, agree that the 
centre should continue. 

ly Increased their, spending by 
than central government these pasi 
four years - that Includes Haringey, 
Sheffield, the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority, Tyne and Wear, 
Avon, Cheshire, Derbyshire, Hum- 
berside arid Lancashire. 

Many of the authorities on tne 
second division hit list have in- 
creased their spending by less e«" 
than retail prices have gone up - 
like Manchester and Newcastle- 
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Control of 
NUSup 
for grabs 

by David Jobbins 

Crucial decisions which will affect the 
^lineal control of the National Union 
bf Students and its public image arc 
being taken by student activists this 

^ThTkey lies with the National ' 
Organization of Labour Students 
currently controls the NUS and 
mu si decide who to run as its candidate 
w succeed Mr Neil Stewart, the cur- 
reni president. 

Rivals for the NOLS nomination are 
Hr Tommy Sheppard. NUS vice pres- 
ident for education, and Mr Phil 
Woolas, NUS treasurer since the Eas- 
ier 1983 conference. 

The outcome is expected to be dose, 
with Mr Sheppard noted for his tough 
public stance and Mr Woolas for his 
less abrasive approach. Political posi- 


Inertia ‘is main obstade 


aunt are said to be less significant. 

Their main opposition at the NUS 
Easterconfercnce will be female, with 
Ms Sarah Veale, this year's vice presi- 
dent for welfare already a certain 
contender and Ms Jane Taylor likely to 
be adopted by the Left Alliance ut its 
discussions this weekend. 

An even more difficult decision for 
NOLS will be whether to run enough 
candidates for the full time and part 
time places to ensure a numerical 
majority on the executive which will 
take control in July. 

A majority of the NOLS executive 
members are opposed to this, believ- 
ing that room should be left for other 
political factions. But there is a strong 
move, inspired by supporters of the 
Militant Tendency among NOLS 
activists, to aim for numerical sup- 
remacy. Even if the leadership is 


'.T - 1 , ** 1 tF-i|,lf:Ti-VML^>T|l rVT'Tal itlT 


lull lima posts is made, there will still 
be a tough contest, with five NOLS 
awfonuip full time posts nominated 
already and more waiting in the wings. 
Not we amona them are Mr Steve 
Morgan from Wales, Mr Jim Doran 
from Scotland, and Ms Lesley Smith, 
joined the executive before 
Cnristmas after beating the Cotn- 
mumsty/Left Alliance candidate in n 
straw poll to fin a vacancy. 

The NUS executive decided at the 
weekend to replace Mr John Garner, 
me organization's chief executive who 
reigned after .fundamental disagree- 
ments with the union leadership. The 
p«t is to bd advertised as soon as 
possible, hut will be tilted much more 
noseiy towards,. administration and 
|“ian9e and away from the political 
rale envisaged for the chief fexecutive. 

Training board 
seeks advice 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

inertia in higher education was the 
main obstacle to the development of 
British strength in information tech- 
nology, according to Mr Brian Oaklev. 
director of the Government’s new 
£350m programme for advanced com- 
puter research. 

Mr Oakley directs the five-year 
Alvey programme from the Depart- 
ment ofTrade and Industry. He said in 
London that the plans were shaping up 
well but he was already worried about 
what would happen after Alvey. He 
admitted to running “a private cam- 

f aign" to promote further changes in 
inner education. 

He agreed that the extra £llKlm the 
Department of Education and Science 
found for information technology last 
year was a step in the right direction. 
But there were still shortages of 
trained people in key areas. For ex- 
ample, Britain only produced around 
100 integrated circuit designers each 
year and we could probably use 10 
times that number. 

But the real problem was wider than 
this, Mr Oakley believed. We needed 
many more graduates in all the numer- 
ate disciplines to take advantage of the 
"golden opportunity" offered by the 
apparent British enthusiasm for com- 
puters. 

There were now three million home 
computer owners in the UK. "Unless 


higher education adapts tn take up 
these numbers wcTc going to be in a 
bod way." he said. 

More immediately, Mr Oakley re- 
ported goud progress in bringing 
together the industrial, Government, 
university and research council partici- 

E ants in Ihc new research programme, 
le was especially pleased with the 


£50m of Alvey money into universi- 
ties. 

The funding arrangements meant 
the SERC relinquishing control over 
choice of research projects. As a 
former secretary of the Council, Mr 
Oakley had feared this would be hard 
for a body with a strong belief in its 
own definition of excellence. But in 
the event, he found “they gave up their 
authority without a murmur". 

He reported that many academic 
groups applying directly to the Alvey 
directorate for funds were being 
turned down because their work was 
too far removed from potential ap- 
plications in the programme's mum 
areas - artificial intelligence and com- 
puter architectures, chip design and 
■ new programming techniques. 

However, some groups have already 
been granted funds under the special 
Alvey conditions, which require an 
industrial "unde" to.iakc an interest in 
every academic project. For example, 
a group at Manchester University was 
using Alvey funds for work on radical 


new machine architectures. 

Mr Oakley wus still optimistic about 
the prospects for the European G im- 
munity's advanced information tech- 
nology programme. Esprit, although it 
is currently stymied ny British and 
German refusal to approve a budget 
before the EEC's wider money irnu- 
blesare resolved. If Esprit went ahead, 
us he hoped, the Alvey team planned 
to coordinate their work closely with 
the Europeans, und they were looking 
for ideas of joint projects. 

Both programmes will he important 
for UK universities over the next few 
years. Other members of the Alvey 
team suggest that universities will be 1 
the main Beneficiaries of the UK plan, 
especially with the decision to fund 
academic work fully but only pay half 
the cost of industrial projects. 

Apart from money, Alvey will help 
bring university computer researchers 
closer tu industry . and will be impor- 
tant for MandHruization of equipment 
between different groups in academic 
computer labs. This should help create 
u more effective research community 
in artificial intelligence in Britain. 

The Alvey directorate has am de- 
cided to designate approved centres, 
hut it js nevertheless likely that u small 
number id universities, no more thun 
half a dozen, will lake the bulk of the 
research contracts awarded under the 
academic side of the prouramme. 
Cambridge, Manchester, Edinburgh 
and London arc ul! likely lobe near the 
top of the list. 



Learning to pull strings 


Orwellmania 
hits London 
University 

by Felicity Jones 

Higher education is not going to be 
immune from Orwellmania this year. 
The University of London is to run a 




promises to be as remarkable for its 
extramural activities as for the working 
groups and lectures .which present the 
meat' of the five-day course in July. 

Prospective students can look for- 
ward to (wo planncd receptions spon- 
sored by the BBC and Penguin Books 
nt which, according to the brochure, 
“it is hoped that old friends of Orwell 
will be present”. 

Other arrangements are also in hand 
for programmes with an Orwell fla- 
vour planned by the National Theatre 




music hall and popular songs men 
tioqed by Orwell and a- tour of scenes 
of some of his novels’*. 

For the student who is not complete- 
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What will 
follow the 
easy birth? 

Glimpses of the blindingly obvious 
arc vouchsafed only to a select few. 
Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
Stale for Education and Science, has 
once again shown he Is an adept of Ihc 
art. 

lie has learnt a strange truth. lithe 
curriculum is made more relevant, If 
we show clearly what is expected of 
school children, If we Improve 
teacher Iralnins and enhance Hie 
quality of teaching. It will mean that 
all pupils will achieve mure. 

lie wunts (o eliminate the negative 
side of exams which creates failures, 
and accentuate Ihe positive side by 
encouraging youngsters to achieve 
Ihelr Individual potential. 11 would be 
churlish not to welcome this as u 
major breakthrough In the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science 
approach to the age-old exams Issue. 

Sir Keith’s speech of January 6 at 
the prestigious North of England 
conference showed Ihc fruits oT two 
years 1 gestation. His officials must be 
relieved that the midwifery was suc- 
cessfully completed. 

Sir Keith himself must be cock-a- 
hoop that the bouncing offspring was 
welcomed so warmly by the educa- 
tional press. He cannot now leave U to 
die or the exposure. Nor can he back 
off and mutter that it might all take 
10 years while hoping that somehow 
he U eventually proved right without 
any farther effort. He surely cannot 
hellevc that changing the examina- 
tion system alone will achieve the 
results he desires. . . 

In his comment on (he inner cities 
the Secretary or State has recognized 
(hat poor facilities, bad housing and 
lack of motaey encourage kids lo get 
out of school as quickly as possibles 
and teachers, no matter how hard 


In the small market town of Newark 
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proaciuauun ul a 
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fadrift on proposed dxpendi- 
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worth has given a redial on one of 

their hand-made, clarinets. 

The Newark School of Violin Mak- 
ing is one of only a dozen Institutions 
of Its kind In Ihe world and has 
developed an International reputa- 

U °The School of Violin Making fa 
pari of the department of music ami- 
musical Instrument technology at 
Newark Technical College. Under- 
standably there Is stiff competition 
for places and no question of gradu- 
ates joining the dole queues at the end 
of their three-year course, “We are 
one of the pockets where we can, 


guarantee work for a satisfactory 
student,” said Mr Stephen Fawcett, 
head of the department. ‘Tilly per 
cent set up Ihelr own businesses - 
there fa a sprinkling all over the 
country who are established .as In- 
strument makers and repairers.” • 

The department also leaches piano 
tuning, maintenance and repairs. 

But tho college’s most exceptional 
course Is In woodwind making and 
repairing, The students make their 
tools , hi the woodwind workshops 
fitted wilhihuge. lathes and milling 
machines. . 

In contrast to the woodwind work- 
shops the violin-making rooms con- 
tain no machinery they are made 
entirely by hand. Students each make 
ah or seven violins, violas and ’cellos 
during their course. 


great man's novels, his non-fictional 
writing, his essays, politics and 
teaching Orwell as a subject. 

The summer school will be directed 
by Bernard Crick , professor of politics 
at Birkbcck College and Orwell’s biog- 
rapher. It will also offer five lectures 
which draw upon Julian Symons, the 
writer and critic; John Wain, the 
novelist, and Professor Peter Davison, 
cditrfr of the hew edition of the 
‘ Complete Orwell: 

Anyone who Jh ink s they will nof bC 
' completely' "bored -by art Intensive 
“reassessment" of this nature by inid-, 
summer after the overkill ■ already 
experienced in the first three weeks of 
1984-should write to Mrs Mary" Wood, ; 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies, 
University of London, ■ 26 Russell 
' Square! London 1 WC1 B 5DQ. • 


they sweat, will not make up for these 
drawbacks without help. He cannot 
now avoid the coi»'’ , ' -jion that a Lot of 
that help has to come one way or 
another from Ihe Government. 

Sir Keith has confessed his Initial 
shortsightedness. His .honesty fa 
praiseworthy, but he must now make 
amends for his delay and lack of 
vision. His hope fa that 80 per cent to 
90 per cent of all 16-ycar-olds can 
achieve what 1s currently expected of 
an average ability pupil. Hfa conver- 
sion fa welcome. 

What con higher education learn 
from this? Agreement on the otjcc- 
tlves of education and on a broader 


curriculum will not only be of great 
value lo pupils themselves. It wiuafao 
benefit, universities seeking lo re- 
spond to the demands for change by 


developing broader definitions of 
quality and achievement. : . 

The Association of University 
Teachers reporj on the real demand 
for. student plnces criticized the DES 
for assuming a massive drop in 
Interest and participation. 

Sir Keith has accepted that hit 


should devote more energy to Impro- 
ving secondary educal Ion , in particu- 
lar for Inner city kids who are among . 
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lower achievers, but (he cannot stop 
there, Once demand fa stimulated It 
will . follow through Into higher 
education. 

He fa beginning lo see secondary 


r " riroo *fog. 

.^•MSG gays that this deosioh was 
OoSrtS l -% advice of both the 
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The Natural Environment Research 
Council’s effort to increase its earolngs 
from international contracts receiver! a 
£lm boost this week. 1 The Institute of 
Oceanographic Sciences has won a 
mntTact from ' the United States 


research marketing group is trying Id 
strengthen the council's overseas con- 
tacts to ralsi more money from foreign 
customers. . • 1 ' .-.i 

The work requested by the US 
group Involves surveying the 2Q0 miles •• 
of sea-bed West of the American coast 
with a ; long-range :sonar Manner dc; 

velobed bv. the JOS. The instrument :v 


clear tlint qne reason for seeking' a 
reduction in the number of rites occu- 
pied by Council Institutes Is to achieve a 
-reduction in overheads, increasing the 
chance of successful bilk for overseas 
contracts. A council review group Is 


education as a whole concept not as a* 
series of optional extras which can be 
trimnied back; He must .apply Ihe 


>vtm - - o — -- 

now considering (he future structure or 
. the. Institute or Oceanographic Sclen- 
ces.qurrentlyori JhreBSjles. 1 

i .Th'fc ! review, expected to be com- 
plcteby I he end of March wl II loqk aj 


same philosophy to universities, ■ 

A wider choice In sixth form will 
create a demand fob more, choice 
posl-schuol, not fess> Is U too much to . 


hope' that by the end of the year we 
might see the 1 some comprehensive 
approach by the DES - to higher 
education? • . 

l-' f vOliuia 
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overseas news 


France launches reading campaign 


from Ian McGregor 


PARIS 


The French government has launched 
a national campaign against illiteracy 
among young and nld. The Minister of 


Sociaf Affairs and National Solidarity, 
Monsieur Pierre Bergovoy has 
announced a programme of specific 
measures to be taken this year, with 
more to follow in 1985. 

They include the creation of a 
permanent commission funded by his 
ministry, the enhanced use of informa- 
tion technology in the struggle against 
illiteracy, a national coordination of 
local literacy campaigns, a develop- 
ment of specialist libraries and re- 
source centres, ami n national system 
of teachers trained specifically for the 
field of adult literacy. 

The discovery of a marked level of 
illiteracy in France has come as some- 
thing of a shock to national politicians 
if not educationists, and the disting- 
uished daily newspaper Le Monde saw 
fit to comment on Its front page the day 
after Bergovoy’s announcement: "lilt- 


Germany to get 
elite university 

A private German "elite university", 
as advocated by foreign minister Hans 
Dietrich Gcnscher in a controversial 
speech last month, will come into 
being before the end of the year. The 
first private university for tomorrow's 
top German industrialists and mana- 
gers is to open in Koblenz in October. 

The project was presetted by the 
organizers, the Chamber of Industry 
and Commerce of Koblenz and Profes- 
sor Udo GHttenbefg, nn experienced 
teacher at the "European Business 
School," in Bonn last week. They said 
they had already collected some 1 
DM 6m in donations, 

Scoring a credit 

Senior 'students In Class EE91in the 
electrical engineering college of Ihe 
California Institute of Technology 
(CITJ can receive academic credits 
for work on an Independent project. 
Ted Williams aged 21 and Dan Kegel , 
aged 20 will get for them an Ingenious 
and audacious computer-assisted 
practical Joke. 

For the 1984 Bose Bowl football 
match at Pasadena, between Uni- 
versity. College of Los Angeles and 


engineering students 
[the electronic scoreboard to show two 
' that [give learning arid re 


Crr and the 


leracy is not the sad privilege of the 
third world. There are now over 
8,0(10,000 French people over the age 
of IS who according to Unesco’s 
definition, are incapable of reading, 
writing and undemanding a short and 
simple text related to their daily life". 

The surprised response to, and ex- 
tensive media coverage of the Minister 
nf Social Affairs announcement is 
enhanced by the fact Ihm just five 
years ago France responded to a 
Unesco- European Commission In- 
quiry on Illiteracy with the reply that 
“it does not exist in France”. 

But growing unease in educational 
circles Ted the Mitterrand administra- 
tion to establish an inter-ministerial 
commission in the summer of 1982 to 
“attack the problem of illiteracy Hnd 
the conspiracy of silence surrounding 
It”. 

Tiie commission's 147-pagc report 
Illiteracy in France has now been 
issued, reporting conclusions of the 
National Institute nr Pedagogical Re- 
search and other sources, to trie effect 
that perhaps IS per cent of the French 



Mitterrand: fnfer-ministerial com- 
mission 

are totally illiterate, that only 25 per 
cent can read easily in their language, 
and that the remaining 60 per cent read 
only with difficulty. 

The report acknowledges the diffi- 
culty of measuring levels of illiteracy 
with precision, notes the trans-class 


Study reveals Swapo 
plans on illiteracy 


by Pavid Jobbins 
and John O'Leary 
A massive expansion of teacher educa- 
tion and a determined drive to wipe 
out adult illiteracy are priorities for an 
independent Namibia under the li- 
beration movement Swapo, according 
to. a study published today.* 

Faced with chronic skill shortages, 
few qualified teachers and 60 per cent 
illiteracy, Swapo leaders have attached 
immense importance to developing 
and reconstructing Namibia’s South 
African designed education system . 
after independence. ; 1 

Latest figures, for 1980, show that of ■' 


Namibia's 4,887 black teachers only IS 
had degrees and the vast majority had 


not reached secondary school level. 
Nearly 2,000 had had no teacher 
training. 

According to the United Nations 
Institute for Namibia, the country 
would' need more than 6,000 new 
teachers to carry out the priority 
programmes, twice as many extra 
skilled personnel as would be needed 
in the second priority area, health, 

The total scale of the anticipated 


The total scale of the anticipated 
skill shortage is demonstrated by esti- 
mates indicating that 22;00O black 
Namibians : would . be needed im- 
mediately flftetindopondencc to sftell 


uzoin»:v& 


I the present 50.000 jobs in agriculture, 
mining. Industry, government and 
other areas to 55,000. 

The lUeracypfogramme would need ; 
at Least 4,0Q0 part-time and' 200 full- 
time educators at a cost of RlQtn. An ' 
important . source of, staff could be 
. demobilized guerillas Working through 
^established structures for reaching tne 
. community including churches, far- 
. mers' groups , Women's and workplace . 
.organizations and youth groups, the 
-report says, •- •!.- 

1 j The author of the study. Justin Ellis, . . 
was expelled from Namibia In 1978 
when he was working For the Christian 
Centro, and reporting for the BBC. 


Namibia Refugee Project, he antici- 
pates inevitable tensions between sec- 
tions of the community over education 
after independence. 

He suggests development might be 
smoothedif the new ministry of educa- 
tion was to establish a research and 
policy team to aid decision-making, 
and If informed public debate was 
encouraged to build up awareness and 
reduce the risks of the education 
system being manipulated by pri- 
vileged groups. 

More than 2,000 white Namibians - 
2 percent of the white population are 
studying at South African universities 
compared with only 255 blacks and 
coloureds - a tiny 0.02 per cent of the 
non-white population. 

One alternative is to study outside 
southern Africa and a number of 
British universities and polytechnics: 
have established schemes to aid stu- 
dents from both South Africa and 
Namibia; 

A further two scholarships will be 
qffered from 1984/85 and there are. 
hopes that more will be offered in the 
near folure at Bristol and Liverpool' 
universities, several Cambridge col- 
leges add a couple of. polytechnics. 

• A distance education project aimed 
primarily at Namibian refugees Is 
being launched by the Commonwealth 
Secretariat. It’ is hoped that the 
£125,000 programme will begin oper- 
ating this year, catering first for the 
2,000: southern African refugee's in 
Tanzania. 

.'The. scheme was approved at the 
Commonwealth heads of government 
meeting in New Delhi on the under- 
standing that member governments 
would contribute, towards costs in 
future years. ' 

It. is expected that the programme. 
. will be run by a unit in D&r fes Salaam. 

depression and Llbera- 
by Justin Ellis, WUS 
nstitute for Inlernation- ' 




nature of the phenomenon, and draws 
attention to the “stratagems, tricks and 
taboos associated with it”. 

But one study in the schools in the 
Nice area notes that 20 per cent of 
children there can be considered func- 
tionally illiterate, while the Ministry of 
Defence, which tests armed services 
recruits each year, reaches similar 
conclusions. 

Already numerous agencies are en- 
gaged in counter-illiteracy work, from 
education and culture in Rouen and 
Action Lire in Saumur to the National 
Association Francaise pour la Lecture. 

Last autumn, the Inter-ministerial 
commission noted that illiteracy was a 
major obstacle to social integration, 
and now it reports that “illiterates are 
excluded because they cannot read - 
and because they cannot read, they arc 
excluded". 

And it adds, “the level of complete 
illiteracy may still be low - but the 
number of people who have not mas- 
tered reading and writing must be 
counted in the millions rather than the 
hundreds of thousands”. 


Irish loans 
warning 

from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

Irish education minister Gemma 
Hussey bos been warned of the 
dangers of rushing through a student 
loans scheme before the commence- 
ment of the next academic year. The 
warning has come from the chairman 
iof the Higher Education Authority, a 
statutory body which funds the uni- 
versities and advises the minister on 
third level education. 

The chairman, Mr Dominic 
O’Laoghaire says that rushing 
through) a scheme could open the way 
to grave risk of financial loss rather 
than gain because retrieval of a 
defective loan scheme, once adopted, 
could be very expensive. 

. His warning comes as government 
consideration of a loans scheme nears 
conclusion. Some ministers and their 
officials believe It could be intro- 
duced before the autumn, They 
argue that a scheme administered 
through the banks and coupled with 
massive tuition fee rises could save 
the government millions by cutting 
.direct state aid to colleges. 

■ In' his memorandum to the minis- 
ter, the HEA chairman agrees that a 
loan system could, perhaps, operate 
to reduce state expenditure. “But one 
needs to be certain that it will do so 
and that the immediate cost is not 
Insupportable nor the consequences 
for higher education Institutions too 
serious” he writes. . 

■ He also wonders as to the policy 
objectives that a loans system may be ■ 
calculated to serve In Irish eondi- 
tlons, Mr O’Laoghalre made a study 
of schemes operating In the United 
States where the rise in the total 
amount of new loans has been re- 
markable In 1967, under-alt federal- 
ly Insured programmes the amount 
of. new loans was about $250, 000m 

Jumped *o 


Failing 
on the 
learning 

from Geoff Maslen 

* «... MELBOURNE 

A survey of students’ learning proctv- 
scs at the Australian National Uni- 
versity has shown little evidence of M 
increase in critical and analytical ihink- 
mg as students progress through their 
degree courses. 

Results of the survey revealed dm 
many mature students, particular!) 
those enrolled in Ihe faculty of arts 
were intrinsically motivated and were 
utilizing “deep level” learnini 
strategies early in their teniary studies 
But school-leaver entrants were much 
more likely to rely on rote-learning lo 
cope with their first year studies at the 
university, and often they were nil 
using the same methods two yean 
later. 

The survey, by David Watklnsoltfc 
Office for Research in Academic 
Methods, was based on a question- 
naire developed at the University of 
Lancaster. It was answered by more 
than 500 students in their first year at 
ANU in 1980. A follow-up survey 
conducted of 370 of the studcntsslilln 
the university two years Isler. 
Although the researcher expected stu- 
dents to reveal marked intellectual 
growth in order to cope with ihe 
complexities of more advanced stu- 
dies, many students told him that tote 
learning was all that was needed n 
ANU. 

The survey results also contrast whh 
a national study by two University of 
Newcastle researchers which found 
that Australian university stndcna 
tended to use a deep approach to 
learning, compared with college stu- 
dents who applied surface methods. 

The researchers also found tha 
some learning environments tended to 
elicit a deep and others a surface 
approach. Didactic teaching and. 
emphasis on final examinations, fir 
example, were characteristics o( tern- 
ary teaching associated with the an- 


the area under study, be able to 
concentrate for long periods and I k 
able to organize themselves and iw 
resources. . , , 

At the ANU, Mr Watkins foiled 
find evidence to support two more® 
his hypotheses: that students w» 
withdrew from the university w*™ 
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overseas news 


Arms control grants awarded I US poised to set out 




have poorer, more superficial stun 
methods and would be less sansflW 
and less motivated than those 
existed: and that Ihe differeiK«“i 


in different faculties to achieved^? 
level learning outcomes would becosw 
more pronounced in later ye ars. . 

. He said that one of the few 
results of the survey was that lateryw 
students reported a decrease in .STL 
trotting” - jumping to conclusion 
without sufficient evidence. 

Commenting on why entrants 
ANU straight from school lef ju 
versity without a deepening J JJJ 


tion and keenness fordeep^eve study. 
Mr Watkins suggested maturestuaw 
were among those in the co g ‘ 
already motivated and using indepw 
ifeitt learning 'strategies. 


! fojm E. Patrick McOuaid 
| m CAMBRIDGE 

live Carnegie Corporation says it will 
Ed between $5m and $7m annually 
„ , ra jn “a new generation of arms 
fil experts and has announced 
filial grants .to Harvard and 
Sord universities for research 
£Ed at reducing the risk of nuclear 

*A| Stanford, a four-year $905,750 
njniiiio fund annual fellowships for 
^career scientists interested m arms 
footrol. It will o lso supP 011 a .row* 1- 
«ar project on US-USSR “crisis me- 
ntion and crisis management. At 
Harvard, an award to the Kennedy 
School of Government is expected to 
■htfinjiionalize" work carried out by 
Boston area scholars from a variety of 
fields and colleges who have been 
exploring what factors might lead to a 
nuclear exchange and what alternative 
p rHoonses might prevent one. The 
Harvard grant is for $491,100. 

Sanford’s Professor John Lewis, 
director of the university’s Centre for 
International Security and Arms Con- 


Scientists f 
queue for { 
the circus 

India’s 71st science congress ended 
with a 30-polnt programme for up- 
grading science and higher education 
concentrating on quality rather than^ 
quantity. V 

The Indian Science Congress Asso- I 
ctallon was founded in 1913 on the I 
model or the British Association for t 
Ihe Advancement of Science. It pro- ] 
ceeded Iasi week to set its own house J 
la order by limiting ISCA mem- Jj 
bffshln lo practising scientists. vt 
Under (be present rules any sden- r 

r ce graduate can arrive and take out \ 
temporary membership for the dura- L 
lios of Ihe gnnual congress On pay- j 
menl of a taomlnal fee. 

The resulting crowds have In re- 
ctal years earned the congress the 
.Morndal epithet of “science circus”. 
The diaos .at this year’s gathering 
Included the non-arrival of delegates 
ud conference bags. 

This resulted In the exclusion of 
several VBP visitors from the opening 
ttvemony, slnee the bags contained 
[5 security passes necessitated by 
the presence of the Prime Minister, 
J ?J« Gandhi, 

This was partly due to a last- 
njjnofe change of venue from Ranchi 
gvenlty to the Birta Institute of 
ifflmo logy 15 kilometres away. The 
at one time or another, of 
Participants instead of the 
4,000 only added to the 


» trol, estimated that the combined total 
expenditures by the nation's five lead- 
ing research universities in arms con- 
trol studies was less than Sim annually. 
Mr Lewis, a specialist in Chinese 
politics, has appointed Professor Sid- 
ney Drell, a physicist, as his co- 
director and head of the Camcgie- 
Funded project. The Soviet- US study is 
under the direction of Professor Alex- 
ander Grant, a political scientist who 
last year was awarded a MacArthur 
fellowship. 

The president of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. Dr David Hamburg, a 
psychiatrist and former lecturer at 
both Harvard and Stanford, and presi- 
dent-elect of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, 
said additional grants will be 
announced during tne year. He said 
they will be made to "flagship” institu- 
tions, major study centres that have 
already focused considerable attention 
on the risks of nuclear war. 

In the years since the last war, a 
distinct community of arms control 
experts that spans traditional academic 
and professional disciplines has de- 


veloped out of the long established 
cooperation of scientific and technical 
specialists with scholars from the social 
sciences, law, and the humanities. 
Many of these experts arc now 
approaching retirement and the Car- 
negie grants seek to contribute to the 
training of a successor generation, 
according to statements. 

The Stanford centre is truly a cross- 
disciplinary venture, drawing on talent 
from a host of major research universi- 
ties and private industries. Staff in- 
clude Mr Ryukichi Imai, an engineer 
and ambassador for the Japanese 
ministry of foreign affairs, Mr Herbert 
Abrams, a Harvard radiologist, Mr 
Jack Everenden. a geophysicist with 
the US geological survey. Mr Albert 
Whcelon, a physicist for Hughes Air- 
craft, and Mr Joshua Ledcrherg, a 
geneticist and president of Rockefeller 
Uni versify. 

Similarly, the work by Boston area 
academics is crossdisciplinary but in- 
formal, Rlmost 14 a vocational” accord- 
ing to Carnegie representatives. The 
grant will give scholars an institutional 
Base. 


human research policy 
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Tamils 
fast in 
protest 


ISCA 


keynote theme on which It makes 
recommendations to the relevant 
government bodies which report 
back on action taken the following 
year. 

This year’s keynote theme was 
“Quality science in India, ends and 
means” and the recommendations, 
seemed addressed as much to the- 
academic community as to the 
bureaucrats and planners. 

They Included: standardization or 
PhD requirements (some universities 
are notoriously “easy” In awarding 
higher degrees)} “paccsettlng 
schools” for highly gifted children; 
greater accountability for wworel] 
funds; and the “delinking” or civil 
service entrance from higher educa- 
tion, lo take pressurqoff the universi- 
ties which are at present besieged by 


from D. B. Udalagama 

COLOMBO 
Tamil undergraduates who fled the 
southern universities during the anti- 
Tamil violence In July were staging a 
fast at Jaffna University, pressing their 
demand for admission to Jaffna or 
Batticaloa, when the new academic 
year started this month. j 

Students at Jaffna are reported to 
have staged a token strike on the 
opening day in sympathy with their 
fasting brethren, even freshmen 
admitted to the university had not 
registered. 

, In the other universities some 301) 
to 400 students, also admitted this 
academic year, have failed to register 
themselves, according to the Universi- 
ty Grants Commission. There has been 
no statement about the racial break- 
down of these students, and the UGC 
version is that they are among the 
candidates who have been admitted to 
the “less prestigious" courses and are 
probably waiting to make another bid 
next year for admission to the "presti- 
gious 1 ’ courses. 

The UGC has set a deadline for new 
students to register, failing which thejr 
places will be filled from among other 
candidates who have qualified. 

The deadline has been set, accord- 
ing to the UGC, because the university 
calendar has been “telescoped" into a 
tight schedule, and students who come 
in a fortnight or so after the opening 
day will find it difficult tb follow 
courses. 

During the Christmas vacation a 


Thu US government is expected to 
release a uniform policy on human 
subject research fur the 22 federal 
iigcncies sponsoring such experi- 
mentation and reporting to the De- 
partment of Health and Human Ser- 
vices. 

While the regulations have been 
approved by each agency and await 
only the rubber stamp of the White 
House office of science and technology 
policy, an advisory body to the Nation- 
al Institutes of Health has proposed 
that an entirely new panel he created 
to review research proposals concern- 
ing “gene therapy on humans." The 
committee would be composed of 
scientists, ethicists. and theologians. 

The proposal is in anticipation of 
applications from geneticists nt the San 
Francisco nnd San Diego campuses of 
the University of California. Scientists 

B lnn to petition the national institutes 
.ecombinant-UNA advisory commit- 
tee and the Federal Fond and Drug 
Administration for permission lo 
genetically alter bane marrow cells nf 
subjects with genetic disorders. The 
requests will mark the first occasion for 

S enetic engineering on humans that 
ic government has received. 
According to reports, it appears 
likely that the N1H will approve of the 
California experiments, which are not 
expected to cause complications for 
the subjects. The proposal to allow 
philosophers and religion scholars to 
review similar research requests, 
however, has set off heated arguments 
in the scientific community. 

At the moment regulations on hu- 
man subject research are Issued separ- 
ately from each federal agency. Be- 
cause colleges and universities arc 
often receiving financial support from 
more than one agency, they are con- 
' fronted with more than one set of 
rules. Under federal regulations. 


social Democrats give 
small boost to research 

from porja l d Fields 1 . , emphasis somewhat- towairis technics] 
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other forms of technological develop- 
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The South African Institute of Race 
Relations this week compiled a ; short- 
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though, each institution' has an inde- 
pendent review board to monitor re- 
search and compliance. Under federal 
authority, no oiher campus body or 
individual can overrule any board 
decisions. 

The focus of the new policy is 
"informed consent," which sponsors 
say involves far more than having 
subjects fill out forms signing over 
their bodies. Most social science and 
education programmes were ex- 
empted from the Department of 
Health and Human Services rules on 
human subjects, revised in 1981 . These 
apply to studies relying on surveys, 
interviews, observations of public be- 
haviour and the review of documents 
or specimens. Privacy rules still apply, 
though, and (he names of participants 
in studies nf school practices and tests, 
for example cannot he used without 
formal consent. 

Meanwhile, debate continues over 
the use of niiimulsin Inborutory experi- 
ments. The Massachusetts state legis- 
lature has passed a law forbidding 
medical researchers from taking anim- 
als - specifically dogs - from public 
pounds. Currently, they may purchase 
unclaimed animals after 10 days in the 
pound. 

The legislation awaits, and is ex- 
pected lo get, the governor’s signa- 
ture. If enacted, thclaw provides that 
after three years (it will go into effect 
one year from signing) researchers will 
also be forbidden to import pound 
animals from other states. If enacted, 
local universities may have to establish 
costly dog breeding facilities. 

Harvard has reversed nn earlier 
decision to oppose the legislation, 
reportedly in hopes oF' preventing a 
referendum from pelting on next 
November's municipal ballot that 
would place very strict llniitations on 
live animal experimentation. 


JJvt reaming these difficulties was ties which are at present besieged by During the Christmas J 

more uSporlanUInce In recent applicant, for whom a degree la police sioilon was aol op at ite 

ahnply a passport to a J ob. 


reported to have said. Both the vice 
chancellor and the inspector general of 
police, Mr Rudra Rajasingham, who 
took part in the opening ceremony, 
said that the police, were there .to 
protect and /guide students, not, tp 
harass thdni.* 


Opportunities for, 
blacks under fire 

Only 11 per cent of the 73,841 bladk 
matriculants, who wrote their final 
school examinations last year obtained 
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Searching for an elusive quality 


Quality assurance hus rocketed up higher 
education’s agenda over the last year. In 
the universities, the vice chancellors have 
set up a committee under Professor Philip 
Reynolds of Lancaster to examine all 
aspects of this question, including valida- 
tion. In the polytechnics and colleges, the 
Inspectorate has begun to have a sharper 
impact and the Council for National 
Academic Awards has become embroiled 
in the controversial question of ranking 
courses. 

A superficial observer might conclude 


[ion of resources. The paraphernalia of 
external examining in universities is de- 
signed lo guarantee the common coinage 
of the gold standard. The work of the 
CNAA.is to guarantee that degrees in 
polytechnics and colleges arc of an accept- 
able standard. Both systems, despite their 
procedural differences, have the same 
intention: lo set the threshold of accepta- 
bility. 

Today the drift is away from the large 
passive assurance of quality towards more 


A superficial observer might conclude active judgments about quality. As a covered presented greater difficulty. The 

that British higher education has begun result policing the threshold is no longer firs , two surveys covered relatively 

for the first time to he seriously concerned regarded as sufficient: it has now to be Immnnnndnnc HicpinllnPC Thp lntpct* OnP 


for the first time to he seriously concerned 
about how academic quality can be mea- 
sured. Now that the present Govern- 
ment's austere public expenditure regime 
means that not all institutions can he 
guaranteed a steady rise in resources, and 
that many in fact will have to absorb 
serious cuts, quality judgments must be 
made to sift the excellent from the 
not-so-excellcnt. 

Although the cuts of the Inst three years 
have concentrated more attention on 
measuring quality, this view is misleading 
in an Important sense. British higher 
education hus always been concerned 
about quality; the high academic stan- 
dards achieved and maintained in nearly 
every university, polytechnic, and college 
are witness of that. 

But quality assurance has traditionally 
been regarded as a private affair, without 
immediate consequences for the distribu- 


regarded as sufficient; it has now to be 
supplemented by quality ranking, ns the 
CNAA and the Inspectorate did with 
town planning courses in the non-universi- 
ty sector last autumn and as the University 
Grants Committee did in 1981 covertly 
and implicitly. 

This is the background to our third 
attempt to carry out a survey of "best" 
departments, which this time covers En- 
glish. business and management, and 
biological sciences. The detailed results 
are given below and on the facing page. 

As with the two previous surveys, the 
results are mixed. On the one hand the 
exercise seemed to provoke less outright 
opposition. The response rates were signi- 
ficantly higher - except for medicine 
which was so Low that the survey had to be 
abandoned and may say something about 
how medical schools see their relationship 
with the rest of higher education. 


homogeneous disciplines. The latest one 
deals with three areas that present serious 
problems of definition. English is conven- 
tionally. and often rigidly, divided into 


There were fewer replies of the “mind cated frontiers. If Government rhetoric is 
your osvn business’* variety, although the to be taken at its word, the future will 
more legitimate objections to such subjec- belong to the loosely-coupled subjeci 
tive survey were still strongly expressed, areas like business and management - 

Perhaps this simply reflects that THES precisely the areas in which it is most 

surveys of "best* departments have be- difficult to make quality judgments that 
come more familiar; perhaps a more are defensible. 

subtle shift in opinion towards accepting But it is wrong t0 exaggerate the 
that quality ranking for better or worse diffuseness of the results of the survey. All 
has become a public issue which must be three subjects produced a clear top JO 
' aced ‘ departments, about the identity of which 

On the other hand, the three subjects there is a strong consensus. In English: 
covered presented greater difficulty. The Oxford, Cambridge, University College 
first two surveys covered relatively London, Edinburgh, Birmingham, York, 
homogeneous disciplines. The latest one Newcastle, Manchester. In Business and 
deals with three are«ts that present serious management: the London and Manches- 
problems of definition. English is conven- ter Business Schools. Warwick, Lancas- 
tinnally, and often rigidly, divided into ter, UMIST, Bath, Aston, Cranfield, 
language and literature, with linguistics . Bradford, and Imperial College. In biolo- 
hovering in the foreground or back- gical sciences: Imperial and University 
ground. Biological sciences cover several College London, Cambridge. Oxford, 
distinct and independent subjects; bioche- Edinburgh, Sussex, Birmingham, Dun- 

mistry, microbiology, botany, zoology dee, Bristol, and Glasgow, 
and so on. Business and management is a . 

,S'£« aCademiCStUdyandpr0feS ' de °‘ led BI Buments about thesMiuf 
sional p a tice. These are important. But perhaps more 

The difficulty that this diffuseness important is the larger question of 
casued many respondents is very impor- whether these inevitably one-dimensional 
tant. If quality ranking has become an and conventional pecking orders, which 
important item on higher education’s .might have served when they hnd no 
agenda, another is the restless movement operational significance, can still be re- 
towards vocationalism. Vocationalism garded as adequate now that they are 
almost certainly implies a shift away from Being linked more and more to immediate 
tidy coherent academic disciplines with and important decisions about the future 
settled patterns of thought and demar- of institutions. 


gical sciences; imperial and university 
College London, Cambridge. Oxford. 
Edinburgh, Sussex, Birmingham, Dun- 
dee, Bristol, and Glasgow. 

Of course there is endless scope for 
detailed arguments about these lists. 
These are important. But perhaps more 
important is the larger question of 
whether these inevitably one-dimensional 
and conventional pecking orders, which 
.might have served when they hnd no 
operational significance, can still be re- 
garded as adequate now that they are 
Being linked more and more to immediate 
and important decisions about the future 
of institutions. 



Business and 
management 

Business and management studied may 
be a single-subject classification it) (he 
University Grants Committee's list. , - 
But, on the groimd. -It ■ l<K)ks. very. 

:t different i a bewildering ?anby. of .. 


leaching and learning - from straight 
rote learning from lectures and books 
through cases, live projects, joint de- 
velopment activities. People have their 
preferences arid prejudices about 
them.** 

Fourth came a special difficulty 
about postgraduate work which mixed 
long and short courses, pure and 
applied research tit both masters rind 
doctoral level, course work and dis- 
sertation in almost endless variety 
Fifthly, the dimension of quality was 
particularly, elusive. 

His final difficulty was that there 
were fundamental differences of orga- 
nization between free-standing busi- 
ness schools and business and manage- 
ment departments that were pari of the 
normal faculty, structure. A further 
complication was that some of the best 
. work might be done hi quite- different 
departments. . ' 

These objections were backed up by . 


another (eg industrial relations and 
personnel management)." 

It was clear too from some replies 
that some people had entirely ex- 
cluded the postgraduate business 
schools and confined their compari- 
sons to departments offering first de- 
grees in the field. This has probably led 
to a substantial undervaluing or the 
. teaching reputations' of the London ' 
and Manchester Business Schools. 
Cranfield, Henley, mid similar institu- 
tions. 

The eventual outcome, however, is 
a ranking about which there is remark- 
ably little dissent. Indeed the consen- 
sus seems so clear that the- very 
necessary qualifications and objec- 
tions are probably overridden by the 
weight of common opinion. 

In research the field Is dominated by 
the London and Manchester Business 
, Schools,. Warwick' (Industrial relations 
■' beina . mentioned as a particular 


Cranfield firmly in the top five and put 
Loughborough and Strathclyde in the 
top ten. 

The teaching pecking order shows a 
greater spreau but still a considerable 
consistency of opinion. Bath and War- 
wick arc out ahead, followed by Lan- 
caster, Bradford, UMIST, City, Edin- 
burgh and Lough borough. However, 
an Important qualification must be 
made: this ranking appears to be 
largely based on undergraduate 
courses with little attention being paid 
to postgraduate and post-cxpcriencc 
work. 

With this exception these rankings 
conform to tile anecdotally accepted 
wisdom about the best places for 
business and management. A. typical 
comment was: "As for the rankings, I 
can only repeat the accepted wisdom 


pndergrittldate 


K ' i soafeh olid Consultancy, of free-stand- 
k; Trig business schools and Internal uni- 

*; ■ ; .Versriy.and pqlyicfhnic dfijwlmenis. ' 

• l . : ; I v : All this makes opr attempt jo list the 

i, ■ . ; “best 1 ! departments particularly bazar- ; 

# . * . daus. For it shirt, the conventional . 

- separation between teaching and re- 

. senreh' is strained In a fashion quite . 
It)-, unlike that experienced in almost any 

git . pother, discipline!, When much of 1 
.’jr teaching- is shbrftourse work, and 

WL-,;' ; ,'• ; . much of research is consultancy even 


haturb And it Is difficult to generalize . 
about them as entities'. More specifi- 
cally, they may. be strong In one area; 
(eg operational research) rind weak in 

Teaching rapk 

2 . Warwick : : 37- 

3. Lancaster " .25 

4. Bradford 21 

5. UMIST 16 

city V - 16 

Edinburgh 16 

8. Loughborough 15 


. Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology possibly also a member of 
: this first division. Close behind these 
' four/five. come Bath, Aston, Cran- 
field, Bradford, apd Imperial College. 
Few surprises here, except pbjsibly 
that some people would have put 


mentioned; 


Thames 


..Polytechnic, Swansea,’ Salford, Ply- 
■ mouth Polytechnic,. Sheffield City 



School and Lqndon Business School 
stand preeminent with MBS a nose in 
front. Cranfield and Henley probably 
follow a little way behind. After that 
even the conventional wisdom lias 
difficulty with the ranking.” 

. ."On research, some schools hove 
academics who have a high reputation 
1 In some fields and a. not so high 
reputation fn others. Reputations shirt 
as people move around, get ojder, and . 
So bn, but images remain. I think in 
their different ways LBS arid MBS’ 
stand out, but there is plfcnty of good 
.work beipg done elsewnere . ■. 

The amount of money which busi- 
ness schools wer? able to attract for 
research and,i in the case of under-. 

, graduate schools, the A level scores of 
their students both tended' t6 confirm 


• : ! under the 
....studies, M 
^teaching’’ 

'.geated five 


Polytechnic, East Anglia (S); Trent The amount of money which busi- 
' Polytechnic, Ulster Polytechnic, ness schools wer? able to attract for 
Middlesex Polytechnic, UWIST, research and, jin the case oF under- 
Leeds Polytechnic, Imperial College, graduate schools, the Aleve] [scores of 

Sheffield (4); Polytechnic bf Central £ elr st “? cn, I * both tended tb confirm 

Aston (1900,000), UMIST 
'.(*732,0$;jall have good research 

don 

K ^external research money may sug-' 
«"» underestimates. 


u. EjAuuauig JUUI ■ ,u 

ment, In which department wou 
you most like to hold an 
post, in Britain and In the rest or W 

world? ‘ .. n a hv 

The tables were compiled 
awarding five points for a first P|“ ’ 
rqpr for a second, and so on. * 
Scores tare then added up to P^S . 
a ranking order, No advice was y . 
on whether it was proper to vol 
one's own Institution, but 
replied clearly felt inhibited Mg 
so. Partly for this reason totals of »» . 
arid less are grouped at |he end 
table because, in a few ca^®* . . 


What the 
questions 
were ... 

The same questionnaire was sent to 
the heads of department, school, or 
; faculty In English, biological scien- 
ces, and business and management- 

1. Which in your view are the five 
best departments In British hlglw 
education Institutions In your sub- 
ject, bearing in mind mainly the 
output and quality of their research? 

2. Which In your view are Hie five 
best departments in your sulyecl is 
British higher education institutions, 
bearing In mind the quality of their 
teaching of undergraduate students? ; 

3. How much external funding in 
terms or research grants and external 
support did your department aUrsci 
over the past three years? 

4. In the last five years how man) 

books or articles have been published 
by members of staff in your depart- 
ment? , 

5. Can you please give some Indica- 
tion of the average Universities UJJ* 
tral Council on Admin 1st rations , 
score of undergraduate enjranls t 
your department? What Is the hip- 
est and the lowest score In the pas* 
three years? 

6. Excluding your present depjn 


J i r, , ;suTt|rti!#Qrk,«ahd rcsejtrt 
.r, ; •■■■ ;; . *. Hls$*k>fld, difficulty v?fl 

’) ., , j;| able complaint -1 that the fi 

4 ‘ , - . 1 1 many acadeinic-dlscjplirii 

v. : . .. rtticsi ..iftw, ;.?Mioiqw; : 

ij >• ,. v ihathbmatlcs and. statistic! 
i. -. .'fe$sio#l r disciplines. - 

» < accounting; ,|ndu$trial relo 

v ' diiohal tesearcht So bdsh 


Edinburg 


6 - Sadly. llieLpndpn Business Sohool did 

vrmtffrnrrt- • •' fifth. inn mlof lm^LnSl. A '■ . • ? 


MIU A7, TTVM3 reiunwi ■ 

tare complete. This represent 
response rate of 37 per 


■ r l • . .guuiKftr ivovniMif wu ^ _ i . 
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Research rank 
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BIOLOGY 

Biological sciences remained defiantly 
in ihc plural. Unlike physics and 
chemistry, the two previous science 
disciplines covered by THES surveys, 
biology refused to be reduced to the 
singular. Or, perhaps more accurately, 
as it lakes up six oF the University 
Grants Committee’s subject classifica- 
tions, ils constituent disciplines de- 
clined to be amalgamated into a 
homogeneous supra-discipline. 

Most respondents felt that it was, 
just about, possible to regard biology 
as an entity for teaching purposes, 
although a significant minority be- 
lieved that even this was going too far 
and an even larger nuinher wjis inhi- 
bited because their knowledge of other 
departments was anecdotal or pre- 
judiced. 

Bui nearly all respondents agreed 
that it was absolutely impossible to 
assess research, excellence except in 
the context of biology's constituent 
disciplines - and then proceeded to 
provide a research pecking order that 
was far firmer than their ranking of 
leaching merit! 

So Ine rankings produced by our 
survey need to be treated with more 
than usual caution. The eminence of 
Cambridge, Imperial College, Oxford, 
Edinburgh, Sussex and University 
College London in biological research 
is an unstable amalgamation of their' 
deified reputations in biochemistry, 

• bdany, zoology, physiology and so on. 

ENGLISH 

English should be a discipline In which 
the comparative merits ot depart ments 
■re open to scrutiny. In its guise as 
Dteraturp English encourages the 
wmuiion of strong opinions-based on 
owbI and aesthetic values; in its guise 
as language it stimulates their express- 
in clear and articulate terms. 

hi fact, any ranking of English 
Apartments, is marked by the same 
mixture of near unanimity and ende- 
nw confusion as the ranking of depart- 
■ffls-.m other less cohesive qlsci- 
Punes. There is almost complete 
jpemenr about which are the strong 
togiisn departments in research ana 
^wamial agreement about the best 
departments. But there are 
^.'report ant structural and ideolo- 

ecai r.'«„ • j.i, ... j. . ,i 


1. London 

J of which: Imperial 
College 

University College 
Queen Elizabeth 
College 

Queen Mery College 
2. Cambridge 
3. Oxford 
4. Edinburgh 
5. Sussex 
6. Birmingham 
7. Dundee 
B. Bristol 
Glasgow 
10. Bangor 
11. Leicester 
York 

13. Manchester 
14. Sheffield 
Liverpool 
16. Warwick 
Durham 
18. Bath 


Also mentioned: Aston, Portsmouth 
Polytechnic (5); Exeter, Strathclyde, 
Aberdeen, Plymouth Polytechnic (4); 
Open University, Lancaster, Bright- 
on Polytechnic (3); Reading, Newcas- 
tle, Southampton, Preston 
Polytechnic (2); and East Anglia, 
Hatfield Polytechnic (1). 


On the other hand the weight and 
unanimity of opinion were such that 
this qualification, however essential, 
may not in fact affect the outcome. 

Even In institutions with unified 
schools of biological sciences the diffi- 
culty created by the uneven effect of 
detailed subject bias did not disappear. 
One head of a university school 
pointed out that although it covered a 
wide range of biology - biochemistry, 
biophysics, ecology, genetics, micro- 
biology, plant biology and zoology - 
his response was instinctjvely weighted 
towards reputations in his own special- 
ty of biochemistry. 


Teaching rank 


1. 

Cambridge 

59 

2. 

Oxford 

31 

3. 

London 

(of which: Imperial 

20 


College 

10 


University College 
Queen Ellzebeth 

9 


College 

1) 

4. 

Edinburgh 

16 


Hatfield Polytechnic 

16 

6. 

Sussex 

14 

7. 

Leicester 

13 


Bath 

13 

9. 

Birmingham 

12 


York 

12 

11. 

Bristol 

10 


Durham 

10 

13. 

Lancaster 

8 


14. Glasgow 7 

. Portsmouth Polytechnic 1 7 
Plymouth Polytechnic 7 
17. Liverpool. 6 

Also mentioned: Dundee, Brighton 
Polytechnic, Liverpool Polytechnic 
(5); Southampton, Leeds, Reading, 
Brunei, Manchester, Sunderland 
Polytechnic (4); Open University, 
Nottingham, North East London 
Polytechnic (3); Manchester 
Polytechnic, Thames Polytechnic, 
Bangor, Cardin', Aberystwyth (2); 
and New University of Ulster, Strath- 
clyde, East Anglia, and Coventry 
Polytechnic (1). 


disp.ir.ilc .ire dumped unilcr one head- 
ing.” A fair point. 

A Mihdiliury point nude by more 
than one poly [ethnic respondent was 
that it was unfuir to measure research 
excellence in the two sectors of higher 
education by common criteria. A 
typical comment: “Because of diffe- 
rent resources bases universities ami 
polytechnics arc on different scales til 
this’ field. As far as polys are con- 
cerned, Plymouth anil Portsmouth 
seem to me to be ’a street' ahead of all 
others in research output.” 

The general fcrir that research, and 
to an even greater extent teaching, 
rankings were inevitably based on 
insufficient information filled out by 
unreliable gossip was also Mrongly 
expressed. 

A professor svho heads n zoology 
department commented in these 
terms: "Cambridge and Oxford (in 
that order) would probably still be 
seen us having slightly more good 
people than other departments. 
Beyond this 1 suppose Sussex and 
QMC London might he included, but 
Sussex doesn't cover the diverse arcus 
or animal biology that departments 
like Cambridge. Oxford and Manches- 
ter cover.” 

The siinic respondent also stressed 
the distortions that may be created by 
the very slow decay nf former reputa- 
tions. "Historically ninny departments 
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ffirt figures within the discipline 
mean that (his apparent unani- 
% is relatively superficial. 

animity. Oxford (first) 


^ Umbridge (second) are out in 
- JH:!) 1 research, which will surprise 
P Jl^knough the actual precedence 


w ~ ■wunourgn, oirming- 
•• fSfcyfl*, and Newcastle. .' 

•li^ ^biiTg almost, the same ins(itu- 
^ ’ although in a 

order. .Cambridge, for inst- 
S.- c PJ n . es f^rth , a comparative 
may reflect the effect of 
vMjgfcidaL.tars. of the English 
- J^Tihere; Bristol , Sussex,- Egst 
a - j ■ ^ter rind Liverpool are 
strong teaching de- 
FW«!hts.. Sheffield City Polytechnic 
. hij^i jri the University 

iS’^ ^'^tions ate equally 
fP 01 ® structural 
The disciplined -Some 


uistics departments while other in- 
corporate the subject into English. 

These differences of organization 
have a considerable effect on the 
comparative reputations and records 
of departments. The amount of exter- 
nal research grants depends crucinlly 
on the make-up of a department. 
Applied iingpistics. for example; 
attracts far more money than even the 
best critical research. Lancasters 
£150,000 of external funding reflects 
the incorporation of linguistics in the 
school oF English, while Glasgows 

ical Thesaurus of English for which It is 
responsible. Most other departments 
with their centres of gravity firmly i in 
literature attract only minimal external 

^These . differences even spill over 


The head of a polytechnic depart- 
ment also emphasized the difficulty of 
ranking institutions in terms of biolo- 

f ical sciences because the answers 
rom different specialists were, bound 
to be so disparate. He added; "Ecolog- 
ists would put Oxford or York at the 
top. plant physiologists Dundee and 
Lancaster and so on." 

Another polytechnic head made a 
similar point. He and his colleagues 
asked why The THES had split en- 
gineering up into civil engine enng and 
other constituent disciplines ana lan- 
guages into French and so on “while all 
the biological sciences which arc just as 

A third reaction was to seek further 
refinement. Another respondent sug- 
gested that research reputations 
should be measured under three head- 
ings: language, medieval, arid modern 
(ie post-Renaissance) literature. He 
put Oxford top in the latter two 
categories but did not include it at all in 
the first, where he thought Edinburgh 
was best. .' , •• 

The second qualification arises From 
the civil wars wltliin English which 
have been nt their most intense in 
Cambridge. The main battle may have 
been between the struciurahsts and 
their fellow-travellers and more tradi- 
tional literary critics but there have 
also been many other skirmishes on 
related and even unrelated academic 

issues. ■ . • 

One professor pointed out that he 
could not answer the impressionistic 
questions because these depended on 
one’s view of the subject. “I could ask 
the subject group to vote, but the 
outcome would be the marginal victory 
of either the traditionalists pr those . 
enthusiastic about new approaches, 
he commented. . . • . . • 

From a rather different point of view . 
a polytechnic head of department 


the distortions tliut may be ere tiled by 
the very slow decay of former reputa- 
tions. "Historically ninny departments 
have achieved high eminence, and 
even though things may have changed 
considerably there is a strong carryov- 
er effect," he wrote. One example was 
a zoology department which was consi- 
dered to be very good when he was an 
undergraduate 3n years ago; it was 
vaguely thought of us being good, "but 
frankly the reputation then was based 
then on Professor 's achieve- 

ments and he hus been dead 21) years." 

It could also happen the other way 
round. A typicnl comment was "nega- 
tive historical effects also occur. A 
department that wasn't much good 20 
years ago may be excellent now, but 
the older view will persist.” 

Ranking departments in terms of the 
quality of their leaching also presented 
difficulty. Here the problem was not so 
much the centrifugal constituent disci- 
plines which made it difficult to answer 

argued: "Oho way out of Hie ‘crisis' in 
English studies is to move outwards 
from ‘the criticism business, the re- 
fined art of dissecting and analysing 1 
and help students to value literature as 
a craft to be practised now like pain ting 
or sculpture or music (or science or 
engineering?)." • 

The ' A level scores oE successful 
applicants to English departments ho- 
vered between lU (a B and two Cs) and 
13 (an A and two Bs). Sheffield City 
Polytechnic's average of 8.8 was clear- 
ly superior to those reported from 
other polytechnics and reflects Its 


in tin- broader context hiologic.il 
sui'iKC* but the sheer difficulty of 
inquiring reliable and reputable in- 
formal ion. Si> I he leaching peeking 
order was produced by ail uneasy 
amalgamation of views acquired 
through external examining, informa- 
tion fed back by sons and daughters 
and other relatives who hud studied 
biology as undergraduates, and broad 
impressions based on gossipy 
grapevines. 

So it is licit surprising that there was 
much more disagreement about the 
best teaching departments. Naturally 
there was some correlation between 
research nnd reaching reputations, 
with Cambridge first in hntrt lists and 
Oxford, Edinburgh, Sussex and Birm- 
ingham in hoth lop tens. 

Bin i he polytechnics were much 
better represented on the teaching list 
which no doubt reflects that universi- 
ties and polytechnics are competing on 
inure equal terms in teaching, that 
polytechnics are thought to pay more 
at tent ion lo careful teaching, and that 
their graduates have begun to he 
noticed in university biology. The 
reputation of Hatfield Polytechnic in 
particular is remarkable. 

Hut in general views of teaching 
quality in other departments were 
largely impressionistic. A typical com- 
ment about universities: “A good 
research department like Cambridge 
rather skimps on some parts nf 
leaching. The London colleges and the 
big provincial depart menu tend to 
have a long tradition of careful instruc- 
tion, but there may be more innova- 
tion in the newer ‘green field' universi- 
ties." 

Sumc clearer idea of the range and 
ambiguity nf research and teaching 
reputations in biolugicnl sciences by 
looking in more detail at five depart- 
ments or faculties, three universities 
Sussex, York and Liverpool, and two 
poly technics Plymouth and Hatfield. 

Sussex has been most successful in 
attracting external money for re- 
search, 13. 1m over the past three 
years, and also has the most impressive 
publication record; its 41 members of 
staff produced 21 books and 688 
articles over the past five years. York is 
not far behind with external funding of 
£1 ,9m nnd 1 3 books and 437 articles to 
■ the credit of its 32 staff. • ■> 

i Both Sussex and York have a school 


S iantctdristlc of some qf the 
Kftfcfc:'. Other ^English 
^|1^tld«& oL speciglist 1 
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tend to publish more in the way or 

evanescent articles than 

critics J 1, But in general. publications 

rates reflect the peckiitp ,ord« . of 
research reputations. Newcastle, 
York, Lancaster, Sussex and .Stirling 
all had good publications rates. ■ 
The ^drent make-up ^English ■ 
: departments In different jnrtfttwm 
also made comparisons hazardous.; 

^^respondents simply t^misred . 
thp Bttemnt ■ as “trying to compare ... 

' was A: reluctance 1 to discnmlpafe.^ 

: Sd; S *any Era! g 

. orirtmentsi Indeed x can, tunic oi qniy 
. one 'poor' English de P a t r S”i h f n n » 
that IsTxcause of poor leaders flip- 
commented pne professor, -■ .. , 
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Rlesearch rank 

1: Oxfbrd.. 

2,. Cambridge , 

3. London 

(Of whloh: Urilverally 
College 

King's College 

4. Edinburgh ..... . 

6. Birmingham , 

6. York • 

7. Newcastle 

9. Manchester 

10. Sheffield ,■ 

Sussex 

12. Bristol 

13, Glasgow 


reputation In the subject. 

The most desirable other depart- 
ments in Britain were Inevitably those 
with the highest research reputations. 
So Cambridge, Oxford, York. King's 
College London, and Newcastle were 
prominent. Overseas the favourite 
destination was the eastern senboard 
of the United Slates. Yale collected 
the most voles, but Harvard, Cornell. 
Princeton, Columbia and Jojins Hop- 
kins were also attractive. TVo Austra-- 
lian, one Canadian, and one Dutch 
were the only universities to challenge 
the overwhelming attraction of the 
United States. 


Teachingfahk : 

i. Oxford 
' London 

(of which: Blrkbsck 
University College 
Westfield ■■■: 

3. ■ York •••'■ . 

4. Cambridge 

5. Newcastle 

6. ■ Bristol 
7.. Sussex 

' UEA : 

9, Manchester , 1 ' - 


. older civic universities with' six depart- 
ments scattered across the faculty of 
science (botany, biochemistry, gen- 
etics, marine biology, zoology and 
■ microbiology). Between them they 
accumulated £2m of external research 
funding and their 66.5 members of 
staff produced 22 books and 899 . 
articles. 

The two polytechnics present an 
interesting contrast. Plymouth 
attracted £650,(100 worth of external 

K s and its 32 staff produced six 
s and 143 articles. Hatfield 
attracted £150,000 and its 34 staff 
wrote four books and 104 articles. But 
. in terms of the quality of their stu- 
dents, the positions of the two 
polytechnics w.cre reversed; the aver- 
age A level store at Plymouth was 6 
nnd at Hatfield 7.5, which put it closer 
to the bottom of the university league 
than to the top of the polytechnic 
league. 

Hie highest Average A level score, 
reported by a university was Durham's 
botany deportment with 11.7. Close 
behind were York at j.1,.48 and bioche- 
mistry at Birmingham with LI. 4. Most 
universities fell in the 8.5.to 10.5 band, 
Favourite institutions (other than 
one's dWn) In Britain were inevitably 
Cnmbridgc nnd to n lesser degree 
Oxford. Bath, Cardiff, Imperial, Edin- 
burgh, Sussex and Hatfield 

Polytechnic were mentioriejd. 
Overseas, Harvard was the most popu- 
lar choice followed closely by 1 Ber- 
keley,, Santa Barbara, .Riverside and. 
other campuses of the. University of; 
California. MIT, Cordell and Stanford 
were also mentioned. Melbourne and 
Totorilo were the only non-US tin l ver- 
sifies favoured. "• 


10. Liverpool 

11. Birmingham 
Sheffield Poly 


13, Nottingham 

14. Sheffield 
Durham 


’ . ■ Also mentioned: Leeds and Lances- 
- . i - . ' ter (5); Edinburgh and Ekelor (4)j . 

Also menlloniidi Leicester (5); UEA Leicester, and i Oxford Poly (3); Gins- 

f4Y Lancaster (2), and Warwick and gow, St. Andrews , nnd Pptisntoutk 
ReadirteXU: . , 
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these six. necessarily better than six ojr 
20 - others . over qll research and 
teaching! fields? One oilly knows well 
onoVoum rejonreji subject- area arid 
colleagues, and a bit more, and it is 
dishonest to' judge 1 otherwise.” 
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YHEmlES “HIGHER EDUCATION SUpyLE^KNt ifl.ijj, 


'I he Commonwealth Yc.ir Hook in 
1907 included .1 couple <»f frioinntci 1" 
the effect that the I .*154 ttiiifonii ;it the 
University of Sydney the year before 
’‘included 1 42 females", and that Mcl 
bourne University’s K53 students “in 
eluded 233 females". 

Mure than three quarters of a con 
lury later, some 43 per cent of the 
nation’s I60.1KHJ university students 
arc women. So even though the prop- 
ortinn of female university students 
has markedly increased in thnt time, 
there is still a long way to go before 
there are as many women as men on 
university campuses. 

This is particularly so at higher 
levels. Indeed, -while females make up 
about 45 per cent of the students 
studying for their bachelor degrees, 
they only constitute 29 per cent of 
those taking higher degrees. 

Moreover, the growth in (he number 
of women studying for higher qual- 
ifications has fallen m keen pace with 
that of the female undergraduate 
►opulation. Whereas in the curly 
yfOs, the difference between the 

S rtlnn of female higher degree 
its and female bachelor degree 
students was 7 or 8 per cent, in thclntc 
1960s it rose well native Hiper cent and 
throughout the I97(h remained steady 
at between 15 and 16 per ccnr. 

According to 13: S. Anderson nnd 
A. E. Vervaorn in their report. Access 
10 privilege: patterns uf participation in 
Australian higher education (ANU 
Press, 1983): . . . the different parti- 
cipation rates for women In higher 


degrees and undergraduate degrees 
give support for the view that wherever 
you find a hierarchy in education, you 
will-find women at the bottom of 11“. 


Certainly this Is the case among 
higher degree students themselves ana 
among university academics. For ex- 
ample, some 30 per cent of university 
students In Australia studying for their 
master’s degrees are female, while of 
those tBking a doctorate, fewer than a 
quarter nre women. 

The situation is worse for women on 
the staff of universities. Although 
fentaics make up 43 per cent of 
academics nt the lowest level of tutor 
or demonstrator, fewer than 17 per- 
cent of total university Tull -time 
teachingand research staff are women. • 
At the level of lecturer, women 
make iip ohly about one in five staff; at 
the professorial peak, only 2 per cent 
are female. The lower level positlohs 
in universities do not carry with them 
the benefits of tenure for of super- 
annuation and long-service leave) so 
the majority of female academics hold 
untenured positions. 

Within university courses there arc 
clear gender differences that highlight 
the sex stereotyped roles males and 
fijqiales perceive for themselves in this 
country. Women, for instance, domin- 
ate the hum&nities, music, the social 
ahd behavioural sciences, and educa- 
tion:- ■ '/• 

; But of 13 .different fields of study 
listdd irf4t|C Anderson and Yervoorn 
report, females outnumbered males in 


Second sex 
fights for 
first 
choice 


WORLDWIDE 


Geoff Maslen 


reports on bids 
to introduce 
equal opportunity 
in Australia 

only four. In law. medicine, dentistry 
ana the natural sciences, males were 
three and four times ns numerous as 
females. In engineering, female stu- 
dents constituted only 5 per cent of the 
total. 

In Australian colleges of education, 
more than 48 per cent of undergradu- 
ate students are female. Today, col- 
lege students are more numerous than 
their university counterparts, . but 
again women in the colleges arc con- 
centrated in a few fields of study, 
notably education. 

For whatever reasons - social rein- 
forcement or Innate leanings - it is 
certainly true that Australian boys Bnd 
girls develop quite clear and different 
ideas about their future roles in life. 
Graeme Russell and Jacqui Smith, two 
behavioural scientists at Macquarie 
University, surveyed the occupational 
aspiration or a group of seven, ten and- 
fifteen-year-old children. 

They found the vast majority of both 
boys and girls aspired to jobs that 
■ either could be considered to i.be -ft. 
stereotype of, or are dominated by, 
their own sex. Boys said they wanted 
to become tradesmen, members of the 
armed services and the police force, 
and member; of male-dominated pro- 
fessions. Girls said they wanted to 
become nurses, teachers, and secretar- 
ies and -especially seven and ten-year- 
old girls - to marry and have children. 

Russell and Smith found the sex 
differences ; were as evident in the 
responses of seven-year-olds as they 
were in those of the firteen : year-olds.. 

Girls, of course, do not mhke deci-. 
sions which Affect their future , in a 
, vacuum, They arc Influenced by peer 
group pressure; their own perceptions 










Some 43 per cent of Australia's university students are women 


of what is appropriate for girls, and by 
their parents. 

In a study of more than 2,000 senior 
secondary school students in nearly 50 
Victorian schools, a Monash Universi- 
ty researcher found that the parents of 
many girls would rather sec their 
daughters lake an unskilled factory job 
than enter a technical or scientific 
professional field such as engineering. 
According to the study by Ms Suzanne 
Dillon, parents generally have views 
about the choice of future careers for 
their children that are both sex- 
stereotyped and 20 years out of date. 

The federal minister for education 
and youth affairs, Senator SusBn 
Ryan, is spearheading the attack on 
these attitudes and outcomes. In 1975, 
Susan Ryan was a member of a 
working party that produced a report 
on the education or girls called Girls, 
School and Society, 

The working party found the now 
well-recognized set of disadvantages 
typical ofthe education of Australian 
girls: lack of access ter 4 whole range of 
nfathematical, scientific and technical 
courses and skills; inferior resources in 
girls’ schools; failure of curriculum 
materials to acknowledge the con- 
tribution of women to society and the 
economy; lower- expectations by pa- 
rents and teachers; and - of particular 
importance - the failure of schools -to 
develop the self-esteem of adolescent 
females.. 

In an address given to a graduation 
ceremony. ;at Melbourne University, 
last August, Senator Ryari referred to 
the working party’s report and noted 
that the structure of the Australian 
teaching profession, especially the fact 
- that decision-makers in schools were 


almost overwhelmingly men, contri- 
buted to the failure of schools to 
prepare girls for the exercise of power 
ana autonomy. 

For her part. Senator Ryan has 
made it clear she will be taking legisla- 
tive action to back up her equal 
opportunity exhortations, and will be 
directing more money towards en- 
couraging girls to expand their career 
horizons. 

The commonwealth has already rati- 
fied the United Nations convention on 
the elimination of all forms of discri- 
mination against women. This formal- 
izes the government's commitment to 
equality for women. Senator Ryan 
says. Ratification also means that the 
Australian government has under- 
taken to ensure that its laws, policies 
and programmes promote equality 
between the sexes. 

The first step towards achieving this 
will be the passage of the Sex Discri- 
mination Bill currently before Parlia- 
ment. This Bill outlaws discrimination 
• on the grounds of scx.-marital Status or 
pregnancy in a broad range of areas, 
including education and public and 
private employment. 

It also provides for protection 
against sexual harassment in education 
employment. Legislation already ex- 
ists along these lines in NSW. Victoria 
and South Australia. 

In her lecture at Melbourne Uni- 
versity, Senator Ryan said: “What the 
passage of the Commonwealth Bill will 
mean for tertiary institutions and uni- 
versities in particular is not clear in 
every detail of administration. But 
what is clear is that in all of their 
employment practices, universities 
will no longer be able to discriminate 


on the basis of sex. marital 
pregnancy.” 

More controversial, however 
Senator Ryan's plans to introduce 
affirmative action programmes in pub- 
lie and pnvmc employment. She said 
at Melbourne that it was not enouah 
simply to outlaw existing discrimina 
tory practices while leaving entren- 
died structural discrimination un- 
touched. 

Under the affirmative action legisla- 
tion - to be outlined in a Green Paper 
next month - tertiary institutions, and 
possibly other groups and organiza- 
tions reliant on the commonwealth for 
financial support - will b.c obliged by 
law to develop and submit to the 
Human Rights Commission an 
affirmative action staff managemem 
plan. 

But Senator Ryan is also putting 
money where her rhetoric is. Girls are 
to be a major beneficiary of the 
government's AS74m participation 
and equity programme - a modified 
version of the Fraser government's 
1979 A$ 100m transition from school to 
work scheme. 

The new programme's intention is to 
reform ana diversify the secondary 
curriculum, change teacher attitudes 
and skills, and change secondary 
school organization. 

More specifically, the common- 
wealth has set aside AS250,()00 in 19R4 
for t he Schools Commission to develop 


projects to improve the education of 

f ;irls. The newly-resuscitated Currlcu- 
um Development Centre (a casualty 


^UrgC'Scalcexpnnslonot Chinn’s Tele-i 
vWon University is under^ny.td boa si ; 
i -jiho'n^mber D^: specirilfets the country. 
v urge miy .’needs; and tq help :comp6n- 
tato , for 'The millions' of .university " 
graduates who never materialized be- ; 
cause of tl) 0 Cultural Revolution. 

- After t|ic deli l h of Mao T&etiing ahd 
the removal frpm power of his support 
ten th 1976; the new leadership placed 


'ministries of education, finance* an'd. , young people. .• 
broadcasting, and, provincial cduca- Entrance to a Television University 
tiqp, departments, the Cefttf&l Radio course is through 'intensely compeli-- 
and Television University (GRTVU) j .-five examination " organized by the 
was .officially launched in February provincial university. In order to suq- 
1 V. criwl, candidates need toscore at least 

Chinas Television University con- . 80 ■ per cent in alt subjects, • which 

ilstf ofCRTVUi which Is this central, — 

Peking-based ’organization, ‘arid 28 

provincial and municipal universities. 

CjRTVU Is responsible fqr giirrlcu- degree over three years, and their 
lum* creation of courses, setting mini- , employers give — Jl 


China’s . need for specialists is being met by its 
Television University, Jane Marshall reports 


of Fraser cuts) is to be charged with the 
job of developing non-sexist teaching 
material. Similarly, the A518m to be 
spent over the next three years on 
computer education has a specific 
requirement that it provides equal 
access for girls. 

The Schools Commission Is now 
required to report on the impact of all 
its programmes on the education ot 
girls and also has a working party on 
this subject. The AJlOm extra the 
commonwealth will give to tertiary 
institutions this year to enrol 3,000 
more students is conditional on the 
institutions giving weight to increasing 
the participation of women and other 
disadvantaged groups. 

Within higher education institutions 
themselves, there are at last signs of 
responsiveness to the social and poli- 
tical pressures for greater sexual equal- 
ity. Equal opportunity offices have 
been created in several colleges and 
universities and committees appointed 
to supervise progress towards equal 
employment opportunities and moni- 
tor attendant practices. 

Individual universities and the com- 
monwealth are looking to provide 
adequate child-care facilities as part ol 
• equal employment policies. 

So a start has been made and future 
Commonwealth Year Books are likely 
to reveal that women outnumber men 
on university campuses. But it will be 
many years yet before that will be the 
case In university staff rooms. 
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more courses. They can obtain support 
material from bookshops and the local 
television - university; and they may 
take examinations and will receive 
certificates if they pass. 

The first generation of 78,031 Tele- 
vision University students - those who 
started their courses when it opened in . 
1979 r gfaduattd in July 1982. 

With . its - planned expansion, 
CRTVU expects to triple its enrolment 
w« 

CHlriesb -higher education. ; 

; A loan from the World Bank, signed 
at the end of 1983 arid dud to Start now; 
will/ provide the . means to bby a> 
substantial nmount'of riew techriolo 




. . .ans, producers arid directors; 
management staff .and, teachers. 
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tronlc engineering, maths, physio, 
chemistry and Engtish. Those who 
enrolled In 1982 had a choice of 
courses centred around three more 
diploma programmes - maths, physics 
and Chinese. 

By the time the World Bank project 
.ends, in three or four years lime. 
CRTVU. plans to have Introduced w 
new courses In science and engineer- 
ing., and 110 In social sciences aim 
humanities. For. 1984, new courses in 
law, economic managemenr «"• 

1 Japanese are planned; and CRTVU 
devising • a completely new Englt*? • 
course. . ' • „^ r 

The experiences of foreign expem 
who have, been working as adw^»» ■ 
within the Television Umwisjly. W* 
revealfed an innate reluctant* oM«- 
Chinese to adopt new procedures. 

Biit the problems - some caust^ by 
poor leadership and Split rosppnS'f B 
ityi according tp a diplomat wqgwg 
closely with the CRTVU 7 now sec 

td -be.graduailv working themsewe - 

out, and. livelier progr B,ruT1 ^ a ^_ u v 
pected to result and be °9 a r *. 
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it will enable Tihel to join thfe system. 
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Cracking the code 


Research can be a perilous business, 
An example. A man suddenly col- 
Cr«s to the floor of an underground 
tran as it leaves a station. Blood 
trickles from his mouth. After a few 
seconds a male passenger moves to 
help. Another passenger tries to pull 
the emergency cord but is restrained 
by a fellow ‘passenger”, and at the 
next station he helps the “stricken” 
man to leave the train. 

Tie episode was staged by Amer- 
ican researchers investigating attitudes 
to public distress. Their published 
research In 1972 found that help is 
usually given (in 80 per cent of cases); 
most often by males; is more likely for 
medical than for alcoholic problems; 
and Is more likely for less serious cases 
(the blood put people off). 

The findings are interesting. But the 
episode immediately raises certain se- 
rvouselhidal questions. Should psycho- 
logists create fake emergencies? 
Should anyone pretend to need help 
and create Bnxiety in others? Is it 
important to know about such altruis- 
tic behaviour? More broadly the ques- 
tions could be: was the research the 
right thjng to do? Was if beneficial for 
sodely? were the researchers good 

C rofesslonnls? Such questions should 
c legitimately asked by the resear- 
chers before, during and after the 
work, and by other observers - for 
example the participants, or journal- 
ists. or other social scientists. 

One way of trying to ensure such 
research is carried out in an “ethically 
correct" manner has been through the 
establishment of ethical guidelines or 
codes of conduct. Almost every major 
American social science association, 
except those for economists, has de- 
veloped a code of ethics, often amid 
much controversy. The problems arc 
obvious: with new procedures, and 
new phenomena to be studied, always 
emerging, it is quite impossible to 
produce a fixed all-encompassing 
code. Moreover norms and values 
whkhunderpin ethics alsocltnnge over 
a period. 

A number of British groups and 
profesaons also have codes. The Brit- 
aj» Sociological Society for example 
adopted a Statement on Ethical Princi- 
ple in 1973. covering areas such as 
professional integrity, the snfeguard- 
mgof subjects’ interests, relations with 
«Hlcaguos and employers, nnd 
teaching which for example included 
rules against the exploitation of a 
students work by a lecturer. The 
National Union of Journalists Iibs a 


Paul Flather reports on a 
new set of ethical rules for 
social researchers 

ethics subcommittee, and Professor 
Roger Jowcll, a key figure on the 
committee, the code will be entirely 
novel avoiding the traditional pitfalls 
of most ethical codes - that they are 
ignored because they are unachievable 
and unenforceable. 

Jowell, who is co-director of the 
independent Social and Community 
Planning Research (SCPR) unit, link- 
ed to tnfe City University, originally 
helped' draw up the code for the 


International Statistical Institute (IS1 ) 
which gave its provisional appro vat at a 
conference in Madrid last September. 


The code was adapted and given 
interim approval by the SRA at a 
conference in London last month. 

The code is unusual in that it avoids 
literal or specific rules which might be 
imposed or applied in all circumst- 
ances and might in time lose relevance 
and credibility. The idea, as Joweii 
puts it, is to explain potential ethical 
and technical conflicts and create a 
framework within which the individual 
researcher can resolve his or her own 
moral dilemmas as they arise. 

The two traditional models of ethic- 
al codes - the “aspirational code’ 1 with 
its lofty but unattainable ideals and the 
“regulatory code" with its unenforce- 
able rules - are both rejected. Instead 
the SRA code draws to some extent on 
the 1971 code of the American 
Anthropological Association and the 
1976 Market Research Society code, 
just revised, both of which offered 


members guidance on matters that 
simply defied regulation. 

“what wc have tried to create is 


professional code of conduct, while the 
Market Research Society (MRS) rep- 
resenting more than 4,000 members 
orawn from advertising, manufactur- 


■ ac ademlc and market research 
“Mies,, has Just revised its elaborate 
professional code. 

Now the Social Research Associa- 
uon, with some 500 members from 
government, local authority, higher 
wiwtioti and research institutions, K 
process of adopting its own 
ctnical 'code. But according to Ms 
penise Lieveslev. Who hearts the. SRA 


more an educational code which allows 
researchers to make their own uneasy 
compromises,” says Lievesley who 
works at City University's Survey 
Methods Centre. In a detailed paper to 
the ISI conference Jowell argued this 
was the only way to make a code 
effective. It would have five main 
mins: to incrcnsc awareness on signifi- 
cant issues; to inform social resear- 
chers of conflicting Interests; to facili- 
tate discussion of desirable practices; 
to provide a framework within which 
researchers can make their own ethical 
decisions; and to allow flagrant exam- 
ples of malpractice to be exposed. 

In his paper Jowcll was quite blunt 
about the real motives for many such 
codes, motives he wanted to avoid. It 
would be good to think social resear- 
chers arc motivated by high IdcBls, but 
more usually it Is born from selfish 
reasons to create a strong sense of 
collective identity and. to deflect public 
and legal concern about the manipula- 
tion and use of data and the invasion of 


evesley, who heads the SRA Peter Clark, secretary-general 


which For2,twuyears nas ootstereo me 
public Image of doctors. 

This kind of view is confirmed by Mr 
Peter Clark, secret&rv-aeneral of the 
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MRS. whu vaid the main aim*» uf the 
«JL*iety\ eodc were in muiniuin stan- 
dards and reassure the public. “We 
really want to keep out the cowboys 
who pretend they arc doing research 
while really trying to sell something.” 
The code itself covers areas such as 
responsibilities to informants, con- 
fidentiality. responsibilities to fellow 
professional researchers and to the 
general public “maintaining public 
confidence in market research . Mr 
Clark could not himself think of a 
member whu had been expelled 
alt hough Mr Boh Worcester of the 
MOR [polling firm was relegated from 
full to associate membership after a 
criticism of some MORI research. 

Such difficulties in enforcing codes 
led to Jowcll to reject the traditional 
code in favour of a new style “educa- 
tional" format. As he put it: “The new 
code consists of a set of principles that 
wc hope are realistic and achievable 
goals. It will not boil down to set of 
truisms." 

Tlic real sanction on researchers will 
not so much be expulsion as peer 
review. Issues of concern will be rnised 
for public debate with reference to the 
code which all members will be asked 
formally read and agree. 

The SRA interim statement on 
ethical issues in social research runs to 
14 typed sheets without annotated bib- 
liographies, and covers the obligations 
to researchers to society, to employers 
and funders, to colleagues, and to tneir 
subjects. In brief it states: 

# To society: researchers should pur- 
sue objectivity, upholding their in- 
tegrity without fear or favour, not 
misrepresenting their findings by com- 
mission or omission, and not engaging 
in methods designed to produce rnasec 
results. They should consider all con- 
flicting interests for society at large and 
their subjects, and they should widen 
the scope of their work to produce the 
most benefit for the community. 

• To funders and employers: resear 
chers should clarify their obligations 
and relations at the start by reference 
to the code, by impartially assessini 
alternatives, by providing funds wltl 
ulteriuitivo methods. They should not 
preempt findings, and should guard 

B rivlleged information. 

I To colleagues: researchers should 
not exaggerate the accuracy or power 
of their findings, but should reveal 
their methods for assessment and re- 
view by fellow researchers. They 
should discuss ethical principles, and 
collaborate with colleagues in other 
disciplines. 

• To subjects: researchers should 
avoid undue intrusion, always aim to 
obtain informed consent, give subjects 
the right to refuse to take part, even 
withdrawing data or discontinuing op- 
erations. They should protect their 
subjects from harmful effects of parti- 
cipation. take all reasonable care to 
: prevent identification of subjects, and 
respect the sensitivity of public data 
• such as medical records. 

Each guideline is followed by a list of 
potential problems and a commentary 
suggesting possible avenues for frou- 
blea researchers. One Interesting ex- 
ample is the area of informed consent. 
Scnous problems can arise when 
methodological requirements collide 
with security informed consent, for 
example In observation studies when 
' behaviour patterns are noted without a 
subject's consent. The code says n 
subject's "private space" must not be 
infringed at any time and acts de ? jgited 
- to maTte.'ob^pfBf ion difficult mupt be, 
seen as .tacit refusal of permission to 
observe even in the public domain. 

. Another example Is that . extreme 
Caution is urged when deliberate de- 
ception is used as in the research into 
attitudes to distress in public,. or in the 
kind of covert observation used by US 
: researchers; investigating homosexual 
' behaviour in public places. Again on 
informed consent the code discusses 
the rights or "proxies'' sometimes used 
to collect data when the subjects too 
. in nr too. young, or tdo. "difficult 
pointing out the proxy should receive 
the same rights'as the subject, . , 
The SRA will consider the code 
again for frill adoption at its. next 
annual general meetirtg at the end or 
. the year, while the ISI will pass Its .find 
' Judgment, appropriately, at its 100th 

anniversary con ferenw. m 1?85. Ij the 

..code Js:.approvqd as is likely rind, re-.; 
A»ivi>8 sufficient- Dubltcitv the.opera- 


S’ceivcs sumjiieqfr publicity the opera- 
; dons of BHUsh'sodMTesearchere eap 

only be, improved, ^Apd even If SRA 



Young minds must not be 
abandoned in the wasteland 


Because of declining birth rates, the 
number of lX-24-y car-olds in the Un- 
ited States will drop 23 per cent by 
1997. This means that fewer young 


people will be available to do the 
nation’s work. The potential of every 
young adult must lie fully developed 
nnd more, not less, education will be 
urgently required. 

Further, the ethnic and racial com- 
position of young America is changing. 
While the population us a whole Is 
aging, the youth population umong 
black und hispanic Americans remains 
large and will proportionately in- 
crease. Today, slightly more than one 

? uartcr of white Americans are under 
R years of age, but nearly one half of 


blacks fall into this youth category. 

Of special concern is the fact that 
'black and hispanic young people are 
precisely those with whom most of our 
nation’s colleges and schools have 
been least successful. In 1979, 80 per 
cent of white 19-yenr-olds in the US 
were high school graduates. However, 
that same year, 64 per cent of black 
hispanic 19-ycar-olds held high school 
diplomas. 

If minority students continue to 
leave school at the current rate, 
150,000 additional young people - the 
equivalent of 11 entering freshman 

j 1 « c . 


a growing conviction here that from 
now on almost all young people will at 
some time in their lives need some 
form of pnstsccondary school educa- 
tion if they arc to remain economically 
productive nnd socially functional hi a 
world whose tasks ami tools are lie- 
coming increasingly complex. 

There will of course continue to be a 
number of dreary, dend-end jobs and 
technology will continue to mnkc some 
work intellectually less demanding. 
The new technology may, in fact, be 
creating a twa-ticrcd work force with 
job training requirements increasing 
for some workers while decreasing for 
others. 


proportion of our youth will be con- 
demned to social and economic failure. 
To avoid such tragic human waste, the 
rising generation of Americans must 
be adequately educated for the world 
they will inherit. 1 • 


For most of this century, the Amer- 
ican system worked reasonably well 
for thdse students who attended. A 
secondary school education was consi- 
dered adequate for all but a small 


number of professional pursuits. Re- 
centlv, however, all this has changed. 
The base of the economy Is staffing, 


The computational skills once re- 
quired of the bank teller or the depart- 
ment store clerk, for example, nre 
rapidly being supplanted by scanners 
and computers. It is also true that there 
will be far mare low-tech jobs than 
high-tech ones. For every new job 
produced by computer technology 
there will be five or six new jobs 
created in the service sector - secreta- 
rial positions, janitorial work and food 
Sipply personnel. 

But when aif of this has been 
acknowledged, the fact remains that 
more education and perhaps a diffe- 
rent kind of education will be needed if 
a new generation of Americans Is to 
become’ productively employed and 
find satisfaction in a world dominated 
by ever more comnUcated tools and 
ever more complicated social condi- 
tions. 

It is important to remember that a 
society, particularly n democracy, de- 
pends on its people not merely as 
workers but as citizens, as participants 
in the social and political work or their 
communities. General education then, 
or education for sel [-development and 
citizenship is as important as education 
for jobs. 


Many old jobs have all but disappeared 
and new ones have emerged. Between 
1950 and 1979, the proportion ’ of 
. professional and technical workers in 
(be tvork force, increased from 9 to 16 
percent, and the proportion of mana- 

f ers and administrators grew from 9 to 
J per cent. • 

At the same time, the percentage of 
•blue collar workers decreased from 37 
to 33, while fatal workers, as a propor- 
tion of the labour force,, pi urn meted 
from 12. to .3 per cent. Only in one 
category - service workers - was there 
an increase In the jobs in the- work force 
for which post-h(gh school education 
/might not initially be’ requited. - 

This trend toward more specialized 
work 'Se em& t0 be accelerating. Em-. 


The tendency to ignore' these reali- 
ties is deeply alarming.. It Is sadly ironic 
that at a time when productivity is 
being so heavily stressed by our politic- 
al leadera, the ternvso often seems 1o 
mean simply the output of aur factor- 
ies, mines, forests and oil wells, as if 
such output can somehow be divorced 
from people. 

The failure adequately to educate - 
nt p.ublic expense - n new generalion.of 
students, would be a shocking denial :of 
their rights os persons and a ' fa{al 
undermining of the vital Interests or 
the nation. 


in an 
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; 1 , 1 58,000 1 n 1978 - two and a h alf tlptes 
the overall growth rate in the nation's 
work force. . 

As we. look, ahead,- it seems likely 
.that even 12 years of formal. schooling' 

as a terminal programme - will be 
.Inadequate for most students. Gunnar 
fyiyrdnt predicted more than a decade 
ago that by the year 2000:' “Practically 
rifl American youths would . • • de- 
mand and obtain not only secondary 
:but ;alsq college, education of some 
kind.’’ Myrdnl's prediction is closer to: 
■reaj(fflti6n idflay. 1 ! 1 

r If'this society desire.^ higher fntallec- 
'.tual' rind economic product ivity, a 
Tatgri t stock of both nop. human and” 

hutaiincap(talv(ilib6pecdsd. ) 'p3Ci^jS 


.. Here, then, arc the challenges: 

: America is challenged now to shore up 
and reaffirm n commitment that has'of 
late appeared to weaken. That Is, its 
commitment to access for all American 
youth to not only secondary education 
nut also to nppropriale levels of posr- 
secondary education. • : - ! ' 

Also, America is clialleifacd now td 
assure that the quality or education 
offered ip schools and colleges is equal 
for all ' students. Higher learning ' ip 
' particular! must redouble Its efforts td 
ineetiiqbre effectively the needs of 
those who have Wen inadequately 
SerVed by education in the' put. As 
black: lepdlers remind us: “A mind Is a 
terrible .thing to waste". 


\’i ! : 
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Big George on the telescreen 


Nul yet une month in That Year and 
already the familiar features or Dig 
George seem to fill all channels un the 
telescreen. 

BBC I got in first with Alan Plater's 
beautiful evocation of Orwell's con- 
valescence on the island of Jura. 
Plater's chosen formula of an aging 
writer looking back over his life and 
works was convert t joiial enough, even 
a cliche. That the film succeeded 
so well was partly due to Ronald 
Pickup's magnificent impersonal inn 
of Orwell. Not just a Look-alike, 
lie got right inside the skin and 
nerves of the man with his wheezing 
tubercular cough and croaking laugh. 
Bui tlw real bnlliance of the film was 
the subtle understatement of Plater's 
approach. Resisting the temptation to 
lard his dialogue with insistent allu- 
sions, he used the domestic tens inns 
between Orwell, his sister Avril, his 
friends ami neighbours, to indicate 
Orwell's values and preoccupations. 

This was a film which inudc its 
effects by tone and texture as much as 
by statement. The Lonely, gaunt Hebri- 
dean landscape echoed Pickup's lone- 
ly. gaunt physiognomy. 'Hie spartan 
austerity nf house ana hillsides were 
both context -and metaphor for 
Orwell's angular honesty. Only on 
Orwell could have chosen to con- 
valesce in such a barren spot that was 
less a pastoral arendia than n penal 
solitude with hard labour. He spent his 
days digging peal, skinning mbhits and 
gutting fish, and his nidus writing 
Nineteen Eighty-Four. The ambi- 
guities of his character, with his deep 
respect for the traditional independ- 
ence of the crofters, his reverence for 
old limes and old ways, his integrity 
bordering on stubbornness and selfish- 
ness blending with compassion were 
eloquently established. And through it 
all ran the fear and intimation of death 
- his wife Eileen's death before the 
rilm's beginning; his own death after its 
end; nnathe sunny boating trip around 
the island which could so nearly have 
ended in disaster in the whirlpool. The 
odd thing about death, Orwell re- 
marked, was Its ordinariness. Ortyeli 
. on Jura succeeded in creating a haunt- 
ing. tendor imagery obi of the ordinary 
events of life and dcadi. 

After such a masterpiece Nigel Wil- 
liams's five-part Arena portrait of 
OrwcH was likely to seem pedestrian, 
and it began disappointingly enough. 
Bernard Crick was both consultant to, 
and part-presenter of the series, and it 
seamed, that Williams's basic strategy 
was to point .a camera at Crick's recent 
biography of Orwell. The trouble with 
this approach Is that television, even 
when extended over four hours, can 
only . present a tiny fraction of the 
material' contained . in a book like 
Crick’s, and any viewers familiar with 
the book may nave been irritated by 
tht omission of mariy of the subtleties 
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David Nokes on 
versions of 
Orwell 

spend as much on hi.s trousers us a 
working man’s weekly wage. Looking 
hack on his hutud prcpsiTmul Orwell 
observed thui, apart from money, 
wiuil was particularly prized there was 
“something culled guts, which in real- 
ity mount the power to impose your 
will on others”. Jus! a few years Inter, 
in Burma, Orwell remarked that no 
one among the Burmese “had the guts 
to raise a riot". Whether intentionally 
or not. this juxtaposition neatly caught 
Orwell's place among his own class and 
caste. Despite his best efforts ut under- 
standing and compassion, Orwell’s 
remarks on the Burmese, nnd on the 
waiters in Paris, have a tone of gener- 
alizing distaste, a. condescending and 
fastidious curiosity which is quite at 
adds with what one takes to be the 
essence of Orwell - his emphasis upon 
individuals. In Homage to Catalonia he 
writes that a man running scared with 
his trousers down ceases to be “a 
fascist”; he becomes a fellow human 
being. 

In all the outpourings on Orwell in 
the past few weeks, one point has 
achieved the status of on axiom: 1984 is 


• anecdote from Down and Out when 
' Olwell, dressed in vagabond clothes, is 
;-i<cMled “mate” for the first time in his 
. ,, H». They;; were- not told that this 
. i/> .aijccdotcj id-in fact borrowed from Jack 
V. j uartdob's ‘.Pkople of- the Abyss* as 
.Crick 1 *: blbgtophy. points out!' 

-Generally -the first episode empha- 
sized - Orwell's- conventional niiadle- 


> ‘Ufa. They;; were not told tbttt this 
. i, , .aijccdotcj is in fact borrowed from Jack 
V. j ujhdob's ‘ ; Pkopla of- the Abyss,' as 
’!•' .Cricks blbgrnphy . points out!' 


! Generally -the first episode err 
sized ; Orwell's- conventional ml 
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•' i Instinctive fastidiousness,; The inter- 
' view, with his tailor was phe occasion 
. when- the speaking voice .added a 
nchness Ip Uje written word, and it Was 
fasefoafingto hear tbal evcn during his 

Pfff Jayi. jpforaiV would 


nightmare proportions. Hence one of 
the basfo techniques of the Arena fijms 
was a "before and after” effect, super- 
imposing Orwell’s words from the.- 
thirties and forties over images from 
Ifrc* I98t).s. Sometimes this was done to 
stress differences; the Hampstead 
bookshop had become a pizza parlour. 
More often it was used to assert 
similarities; particularly in Wigan. ‘ 
Nigel Williams not only retraced ‘ 
Orwell's footsteps in Wigan, but also 
repeated his sociological investiga- 
tions, and came up with curiously 
similar findings. But there are real 
dangers with this “before and after” 
effect , and the .montage of words and 
imagery, seemed uncomfortably, close 
to Big Brother's manipulation. of his- 
tory. A similar disquieting element in 
the nims'was .thc way \n which, the 
disembodied interviewing vrtlce would 
move into and out of quotations with- 
out notice,. 

The best episode in the series was 
the one dealing wifii the Spanish Civil 
War. Orwell went ouf to the .war 
vaguely hoping to fight, for decency, 
Ha came back from it fl frilly conunft- 
' ted to the struggle for. democratic 
socialism. During the episode, viewers . 
underwent an analogous process of 
political education,. Early on, Frank 
;Frhnkford was inlspduced .whose cri- 
ticisms of Orwell as a Fabian eccentric 
wiib could never get ovej the Smell of 
the working class, seemed to carry 
both force and conviction. Later in the 
Rim hqwever it emceed that this same 




of the struggles between communists 
and Trotskptes in Barcelona for the 
Daily Worker, and as he was seen 
wriggling unhappily out of his own 
political lies, our respect for Orwell’s 
commitment to truth grew correspon- 
dingly. 

As usual, Animal Farm was over- 
rated and Orwell's literary journalism 
was sadly neglected, but a notable 
pleasure of these films was the interest- 
ing use of earlier documentaries on 
Orwell. In particular, Cyril Connolly 
and Malcolm Muggc ridge kept poppng 
up throughout the scries like a comic 
chorus. There they were, strolling and 
lolling about the black and white 
Sussex countryside in 1965, chatting in 
amiably patrician tones about tneir 
former enum like a couple of over- 
grown prefects. "Too much politics’’ 
said Conners sagely, mid Muggers 
nodded. "Poor George. He tried so 
desperately to get inside the skins of 
working people. Bui of course, he 
never did." 

By the time David Wheotley's The 
Food to 1984 (Granada) appeared last 
night on Channel 4, that road had 
become rather muddy and well-trod- 
den. Inevitably some of the scenes and 
dialogue, such as the description of the 
BBC as a cross between a girls’ school 
and u lunatic asylum, were like the 
familiar milestones on a well-estab- 
lished route. However Wheatley 
attempted a grand style of dramatic 
simplification more usually seen in the 
cinema than on television. James Fox 
as Orwell, who also doubled as Win- 
ston Smith in excerpts from Nineteen 
Eightv-Four, played the writer as a 
lone heroic individual, with a life-long 
mission to Bssert Liberty and Truth. 
He was a kind of young Winston, with 
a visionary intensity in his haunted 
eyes, and accompanied by swelling 
Romantic music. Narrative details, 
while accurate enough, were kept to a 
minimum. One simple scene on a 
bleak sea-shore, with a dapper white- 
suited Orwell declaring to his asto- 
nished parents, “1 am a writer” was all 
that we had as family background. 
There was, strangely, nothing of his 
schooldays .at all, Instead the film 
focused on> the hanging which Orwell 
ordered in Burma as the crucial trauma 
in bis life, a point which was empha- 
sized by frequent flashback shots. In 
Spain too,we had action rather than 
words. The scenes in the Barcelona 
hotel with OrweU and Eileen escaping 
from the communists, with secret 
agents and the four-o’clock knock on 
the door, had all the confused melo- 
drama of a Le Carrd thriller. The most 
obvious , sign of Orwell's ohanging 
political perspective was his different 
ways of smoking his cigarettes. As a 
white-suited toft he sipped at one 
fastidiously through pursed lips; .In 
WigM; silhouetted against a coal-tip, 
he. inhaled manfully; in Spain he 
shared a dog-end with a comrade in the 
trenchos; on Jura he rolled his oWn. 
Baak home in England, Orwell was 
shown confronting a seriesof stooges, 
editors, publishers, BBC bureaucrats, 
- ‘♦dim-witted big-wigs” of various 
kinds, all of them more, concerned to 
preserve their jobs and the Status au6 
then, to assist his lonely quest for The 
.Truth, At . the. end, OrweU, a sage 
become a seer, the guardian of the 
human spirit, spoke wprds of prophe- 
tic solemnity from his death bed to us, 
the people ofl984. 


David Nokes is lecturer In English at 
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An all-day screening of Alan Bleasdale’s Boys from the Blackstujf lakes 
place tomorrow at the National Film Theatre in London. The five parts of 
the series will be screened together with two related plays The Black Stuff 
(1978) and The Muscle Market ( 1981 ), and both writer and producer of the 
series will be present. The BFI has compiled a dossier about the series 
which provides excellent insights into production matters (explaining the 
significance, for example, of the use of light-weight video cameras for most 
of the shooting) and also into the phenomenal impact the scries had on 
audiences. There seems to have been little statistical research Into actual 
audience figures, but when response ranges from the Kop at Anfleld 
chanting Yosscr Hughes's ‘‘Gizza job, I can do that” to Jonathan Miller 
comparing the series with Ulysses it is clear that it made a significantly wide 
impression. The dossier, edited by Richard Patterson, is available from 
BFI Publications at £3.00 plus 50p postage. 


So long , Luis 


in the south west of the United States, 
there is a weekly radio programme 
which broadcasts all the local deaths. It 
has become such a regular item that all 
solemnity has gone out of it; someone 
reads out the names. Paradoxical- 
this invests the whole 
slotted in among radio ads for secon 
hand spin dryers, with a kind of ritual 
quality. It is. one feels, just the kind of 
context in which Luis Bufluel would 
have liked his death to be announced. 
“In Four Comers, New Mexico, Linda 
Mae Johnson h?s a twin tub at only 
thirty-nine ninety-five, call her now. 
And in Moxlco — I guess that’s old 
Mexico - film director Luis Bufluel just 
died at the age of 83; so long, Luis.” 


ten with death which, along with 
profound religious faith and the 
awakening of sexuality, constituted 
the dominating forces of my adolcsc- 
cnce." 

The connexion between sex and 
death runs through all his films, from 
Archibaido de la Cruz's sublimated 
murdcr-by- melting of a wbx dummy, 
via Don Josfi trying on his dead wife s 
wedding shoes in Vlridiana, to Cather- 
ine Deneuve in Belle de Jour playing 
dead for the erotic delectation _or an ■ 
aristocrat. Buflucl’s reputation is as a 
surrealist filmmaker. But surrealism 
died as a movement in the early I9ws- 
BDfluel held oh: there was something 
in his very Spanish make-up wmch re- 
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Bufluellana. His autobiography, My 
Last Breath , is being published next 
week, a couple of years after its French 
edition. And the National Film 
Theatre Is running a virtually complete 
introspective of all his films; It's all 
rather apt, really, because February is 
the 'month when most people' die 
(though Bufluel, perverse to the last, 
died In the middle of summer), His 
entire working life - indeed, on the 
basis of the autobiography; his entire 
life - showed an obsessloil with death, 
He spent the summers of his youth it) 
the village of Calanda and it was there, 
ir fepw(t|tesv?}fhat Ui|adimy first encoun- ; 


K ..r - its dream language, its ....... .. 

sex and religion, faith and fetishism, n 
. is a fascination which can only havc 
been intensified by the years in M«' 

• ico, where the “Day of the Demi Is a 

• holiday and children eat chocolate 
skulls. 

In a medium which has done more 
, than any other to trivialize den in, 
. Bufluel produced an oeuvre wh en 
. restored it to its proper place; at * nc 
i heart of life. . _ ,,, «„ 

, Nick Roddick 

• "My Last Breath ” is publish *d not 
1 T/tursday by jonathan Cape at t°- v- 
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TflEHM.ES HIGHER EDUCATIONSUP^EMENT 


The transistor, key to so many modern technologies, is 35 
years old. PAUL HOCH looks back at its perfection in the 
American Bell laboratories and examines how the Rus- 
sians lost out in the race to develop one of the most 
Important modern scientific components. 

Held in check by 
years of tyranny 

In his opus The Social Function of UK, at Cambridge, by Alan H Wil- 
Science, the Marxist crystallographer son. On the other hand, at a recent 
J. D. Bernal rightly pointed out that in meeting of solid state physicists and 
1934 the Soviet Union was spending historians at the Royal Society, Wilson 


tight times the amount on science as a 
friction of its national income as 
Britain, and roughly 50 per cent. more 
in these terms than America. The 
USSR’s provision of buildings and 
Uboratones in the physical sciences 
ns regarded with envy by scientists 
throughout the world. Moreover, the 
country was clearly making great 
strides, especially in the physics of 
metals (and of solids generally) which 
were later to prove tne basis for the - 
development of the transistor and solid 
$u(e electronics. Yet by the late 1940s 
Soviet research in applied solid state 
technology was lagging way behind 
that in America, and was to remain 
comparatively backward for decades 
locome. 

An important factor in this growing 
gap was undoubtedly America's much 
more substantia! Industrie 1 base which , ■ 
combined with its military mobiliza- 
tion and comparative immunity to 
wartime devastation, was to power a 
rapid increase in the size and scale of 
American science from the early 
1940s. Also cniclal to the perfection of 
the transistor at Bell Labs in New York 
in the early post-war period was the 
very dose Interaction between the 
most advanced theoretical knowledge 
of tbc quantum theory of solids - as 
incarnated in the Princeton and Har- 
vard-educated John Bardeen and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy-trained William Shockley- with the 
most advanced technological know- 
how, is embodied in Walter Brattain. 

In the background was the tremendous 
hiowIedM of the properties of the 
semiconductors which would go into 
the transistor, which had been gained 
when they were considered for use as 
rater detectore during the war at Bell 
aod other leading American contrac- 
tors with whom it Interacted, especial- 
ly the wartime Radiation Laboratory 
at MIT. ■ 

ft? question might then arise: why 
wot such a synthesis of advanced 
neory and technological practice exist 
'“thcUSSR - or, tor that matter, In 
w l i toe latter countries 

1 7. j r own radar programmes, and 
indeed the group at Malvern in Wor- 


bd Itelr own radar programmes, and al Problen 

■ indeed the group at Malvern in Wor- facility, ofl 
ttileTshlre interacted so closely with Institute’s 
r® Americans that it was popularly perhaps ei 
•™wnin the US as the, British branch able attiti 
^ine Radiation Laboratory. Moreov- among the 
e !V me first application of the new Given tl 

mechanics to the quantitative on dielect 
^lanation of the properties of the the 1930s 
^‘Conductor materials later used in Technical 
me transistor was made In 1931 in the among th 

. on whjch universities prepare, and 
i accounts has recently come under 
rjrcbUg public scrutiny, not least because of the 
* M^blfshed last July by the Department 
' n and Science tnat aimed to provide 

meaningful comparisons of costs per student on 
' 8 L deS the binary line. The document 
SJP* } hat In 1982/83 the cost of a medical 
S nl . jp. 8 university was about £7,000 per 
'■ ■' '■ J 6 ! a , ^ence student £5,300 (£3,500 for a 

: controlled institution) 

MtSkmy** shldent J “’ 300 (£2 ' 500 for 8 NA ® 

^ broad agreement that the relativities 
' ■ ^^ ^“‘anc/science/arts were of the correct 
. large ^iffertnees between the two 

: “'P binary line need to bei viewed more . 

^uoialy due to thd very different conventions 
7 muA ilL* research costs - which are ■ 

in universities- are left in, the ways . 

■ thet^v ^^^n'ptnentgrant is dealt with differ m ■ 

■' occun[ 0 „ Se i e ^ rs ' lh e - irrelevant liability for VAT 

diHarrtS. 5, 81 tb® “"university sector, and gross 
to jLJ n ^- are wsupied for superannuation costs 
’ 1 vlmiftihrjj even thougb benefits are 

!'■ vetv*S«y en " cali ^Agaln the two sectors have 
. . Stores of types of students 

' -■ |iiii^l^PP 0r ^ Oni ^ e nti difficult^ there is little 
vi inverting part-time students to 

1 :7| arid finally gerteral institu- 

hqVe : been alI6cated bn student ■ 


UK, at Cambridge, by Alan H. Wil- 
son. On the other hand, at a recent 
meeting of solid stale physicists and 
historians at the Royal Society. Wilson 
pointed out that at the time his work 
was done, the UK electrical industry 
showed almost no interest. 

Because of the smaller scale and less 
centralized organization of the UK 
electrical industry at that time, it rarely 
attracted postgraduate-trained physi- 
cists of the calibre of Bardeen or 
Shockley. Related to this, the distance 
between the most prestigious universi- 
ty science and the applied technology 
of British industry has been particular- 
ly great compared to the situation in 
the United States. The number of 
industrial researchers who have been 
members of the Royal Society would 
be minute compared to those in the US 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

A synthesis of 
theory and practice 

The USSR in 1917 also inherited a 
somewhat aristocratically organized 
science, centred around their version 
of the Royal Society - the Academy of 
Sciences - which was comparatively 
remote and uninterested in applied 
technology. Nevertheless, the Soviets 
have tried over the past three genera- 
tions, with varying degrees of success, 
to bring advanced science and technol- 
ogy into closer relation to achieve the 
synthesis of theory and practice com- 
mended by Marxist doctrine. Such 
efforts were particularly pronounced 
in the case of wartime research in the 
early 1940s and in the case of post-war 
research to catch up with the successful 
Ango-Araerican development of an 
atomic bomb. On (he other hand, 
ideological campaigns akin to that of 
the Lysenko movement in biology 
have been (and remain) fairly unpopu- 
lar with Soviet physicists, and at its 
worst the synthesis of theory and 
practice has meant simply the intro- 
duction of military projects into even 
the most advanced Soviet research 
institutes. For example, the whole 
ground floor of the Institute for Physic- 
al Problems in Moscow is a military 
facility, off-bounds even to most of the 
Institute's own staff, which does not 
perhaps encourage the most favour- 
able attitudes toward applied work 
among those so excluded. 

Given the fact that USSR research 
on dielectrics and semiconductors in 
the 1930s especially at the Physico- 
Technical Institute in Leningrad was 
among the most advanced in the. 



Abram and Anne Ioffe. Ioffe was a victim of the post-war disputes. 


world, it seems surprising that Soviet 
research in these areas only a few years 
later, in (he late 1940s, had failed to 
keep pace; and did not come anywhere 
near to developing a transistor. Un- 
doubtedly a major setback was the 
wartime devastation of Western Rus- 
sia, which especially in Leningrad was 
nearly total, and was also related to a 
serjpus post-war shortage of ex- 
perimental equipment (which in fact 
continued well intolhe 1950s). Almost 
equally important was the post-WBr 
diversion of a good many of the most 
accomplished solid state researchers 
into the atomic bomb effort, and which 
was also accompanied by serious bat- 
tles with the directors and staffs of the 
main Soviet physics research institutes 
in Leningrad and Moscow. Nor can 
one ignore the serious damage done to 
Soviet physics even in the late 1930s by 
the earlier Stalinist purges, the arrests 
(and even executions) of key Soviet 
scientists including laboratory and in- 
stitute directors, and the expulsions 
(or non-admittance to the USSR) of a 
number of key foreign (especially 
refugee) physicists. 

The post-war- disputes between the 
bead of the bomb programme, state 
security chief Be ria, and the main 
Soviet research institutes about the 
balance of. fundamental and military 
research, especially on the bomb, was 
to be especially damaging. It was in 
effect also a dispute about military and 
state security control Over academic 
research, ana resulted in the expulsion 
of the leading Soviet semiconductor 
physicist, Abram F. Ioffe, from his 
post as director of the Leningrad 
Physico-Technical Institute. Another 
key Soviet institute director “retired” 
to his dacha in this period by Beria was 
Peter L. Kapitza. the founder and 
hend of the prestigious Institute for 
Physical Problems in Moscow, who 


drov recalled that in the early post-war 
period: “The most urgent task was to 
mobilize all effort to the solution of the 


atomic problem. Semiconductor work 
took second place at this stage and A. 
F. Ioffe was removed from the direc- 
torship of his institute.” 

Alexandrov suggests that when “the 
new director is far removed from the 
traditions of the collective the creative 
organism developed over decades can 
easily be damaged, and this process 
did, in fact, begin at the Physico- 
Technical Institute.” The situation was 
somewhat better at the Moscow insti- 
tute, where Alexandrov was put in 
command, but was still far from ideal. 
Although in the mid-1950s Ioffe was 
eventually allowed to initiate the sepa- 
rate Institute of Semiconductors in 
Leningrad, In the meantime Soviet 
work in this vital area had been badly 
' damaged. The situation at the Lenin- 
grad PT1, Alexandrov recalls, only 
returned to normal in 1957 with the 
appointment of Ioffe's pupil B. P. 
Konstantinov as director. 


Leading the Soviet 
atomi c effort : 

It should be remembered that the 
main scientists called upon to lead the 

S ast-war Soviet atomic effort, Igor V, 
urchatov and Alexandrov, haalri the 
early 1930s worked closely with Ioffe 
at Leningrad and were at that point 

f ierhaps the leading Soviet figures 
fives tl gating dielectrics and ferro- 


eiec tries. OF the leading Soviet theor- 
ists to survive the war, those encour- 
aged to go into nuclear work included 
Igor Tamm, I. K. Kikoin and D. I. 


H run stein (who had also done inipor- 
lant work on semiconductors) was 
Hires led, and executed, in the purges 
of the later 193l>s; and »!u> arrested 
and held in custody for several years 
was the elder stutesman uf Leningrad 
mathematical physics, Yuri A. Krut- 
knv. Imprisoned for a year in 1937/38 
as on cneiny of the people was the most 
outstanding Soviet quantum theorist. 
Lev D. Landau; and imprisoned for 
shorter periods were people of the 
stature of the director of the Kharkov 
PT1, Ivan Obrcimov, and the Lening- 
rad relativity theorist Vladimir A. 
Fock. The story is told about the latter 
that, when accused of having attended 
n party at which people spoke against 
Stalin and not pro testing, he simply 
replied: “I'm deaf. ! didn't hear u, 
Landau was released after Kapitza 
went directly to the Presidium to nand 
in his own resignation. The outstand- 
ing Kharkov low temperature ex- 
perimenter Lev Schubniknv, who also 
made important contributions to the 
development of the technique of zone 
refining of solid crystals (also crucial to 
solid stale electronics), was impris- 
oned for many years and in fact died 
while still in custody. The Soviet 
relativity theorist Yuri Rumer 
emerged from imprisonment only 
many years Inter. 

In his 1952 book Conspiracy of 
Silence* the Austrian physicist Alox 
Wcissbcrg described the situation al 
the Kharkov PT1, where he was work- 
ing, in 1938: "The head of the Labora- 
tory for crystallography, Obreimov, is 
under arrest, and so is the head of the 
low temperature laboratory, Shubni- 
kov. The head of the second low 
temperature laboratory, [Martin] 
Ruhemann, has been deported. The 
head of tne laboratory for atom- 
splitting, [A. !.] Leipunsky is under 
arrest; and so Is tne head of the 
Roentgen department, Gorsky; the 
head for theoretical physics, Landau; 
and the head of the experimental low 
temperature station, myself.” 

As far as he knew, only one of the 
eight laboratory directors at what was 
the USSR's second most important 
PT1 was still at work. If the Nazis had 
set out to sabotage that part of Soviet 
science most relevant for technology, 
they could scarcely have done U so 
effectively. 

In summary, the Soviet post-war 
effort in solid state technology which 
could have led up to the transistor was, 
In fact, stymied both by the diittutce 
that still remained between the most 
prestigious university science and ap- 
plied technology, the wartime devasta- 
tion and shortages of experimental 
equipment, disputes about military 
control over academic physics, diver- 
sion of talent into the atom bomb 
effort, and by the ^jiuptlons of the 
Stalinist purges of the late 1930s. The 


Fizika Nauk marking the 100th 
anniversary of Ioffe’s birth, Alpxan- 


Blochintsey. Of these, only Kikoin, in 
the late 1950s, was to return to full- 
time work on the physics of solids. 

Of course, back in the 1930s, of the 
most outstanding theorists . at the 
Leningrad PT1, ueorge Gamov had ' 
fled tne Soviet Union in 1934; M. P. 


Soviets have never caught up, and 
even today the legacy of the 1930s and 
1940s still exerts a continuing negative 
influence. 


The author is a . senior fellow In social 
and technology policy at the University 
, of Aston.. This article was originally 
presented as an invited paper to the 
British Association session on Science 
In Europe, held at Sussex University, 
August 2& 1983. 


Scrutinizing the accounts 


accounts show relatively little uniformity of 
overall practice with the consequence that com- 
parisons between universities are hard to make 
and representative figures for the universities ns a 
whole are: also subject to doubts. The complex- 
ities Of. what i may or maw not be 1 ^ included in 'tne 
published accounts considerably diminishes their 
validity for intra-university or inter sectoral com- 

pa Further, university financing from the govem- 
. .j. <i.~ r rironfc nnmmittee has 


runner, umvciMiy --- a- v 

nient via the University Grants Commiuee has 
historically been in tne nature of: deficiency 
funding, ft is seeivas . making «P toe differenw 


. 1 ' iLwSSri^tofcir [than 'op- departmental spefidirig 

■: • ' ;• 

■ M® to#' exercise, has thrown . up : a 
Pf rijUnciplei it dpes. not rive a „ 
tywefr to.tnd difflcqft question of what 
Wtsper^nidedt place arfe. if indeed a;. 

~ 


running. 11 u .» **■ »*“■*& -r 
between wbat the university can provide Tram Us 
own resources and' what the. government jeeis is 
the necessary finance to perform Its foncd°ns as 
agreed with the UGC.'The ooraslonal, but 
regular, visitations to universities by the Exche- 
quer and Audit Department confirms that this fs 
still the principle on which they believe that 
universities should be conducting toemselves. It is 

this principle that enables A e Department of 

Education and Science, somewhat 

to view all staff who arc paid for out of general 

university fohds as befog ef fectivel y I°° P® r “ nt 

general purposes. h®* ^ tradiUbn^iy ^ J . 

t«v hasfs but. during the bast four .years, a new... 

hS emerg^here !3versitles ^ | being ■ 
positively encouraged to:a^g e ou g^^^^ , 


would not detrimentally affect the recurrent grant 
(bai they Would otherwise received. ■ 
Yet there seems to be insufficient recoEni-. 
tlon at offidal level that this change of position 
has some direct consequences for the financial 
monitoring of institutions. 1 . 

The funasgenerated from outside can be of twb 
types. The first type is where money is given 
unconditionally with no stril igs attached, like the 
permanent binding of a Chair in' a subject the 
university wishes to sustain. However, the 
amount of such money available is extremely 
limited and most of It is riven for only a relatively 
short period, eg a chair in a new subject for five . 


tlon courses, or research contracts. This second 
type: of external funding does not necessarily 
improve the resource base for nbmtal te aching 
activities since the funds generated are effectively 
fees for services rendered. ' 

Large scale accretions of non-goverrimental 
cash, mat would markedly Improve the teaching 
base on a permanent basis, are only likely to arise 
through higher tuition fees for undergraduates 
and/Qr postgraduateS, Such fees must npt effec* 


■ funds: employed lb run a urtlycrsity and ii Is. 

■ necessary- to decide in the- long run how the vpiy 
^sizeable and rising inCafoe received from fills; 
'‘source isjtoifid be handled in the accounts on a. 


meaningful basis. For example, these students 
could be treated as marginal income and costed 
accordingly or they could nUrnct full overheads. 
Since the latter is virtually impossible in a world': 
market situation, it raises the auesdon as to 
whether the Government would underwrite 
'shortfalls in numbers by Increasing their subven- 
tions for home students. 

Despite there difficulties, universities will 
naturally seek to' attract monies for all possible 
sources, if only to maintain their width of activity 
and to keep tne university as viable as possible. 
The accounts prepared by universities must 
clearly be drawn ■ up In n form that enables 
the overall uses to which government funds 
nrc put to be delineated in such a way that auditors 
arid Parliament are satisfied. But, With a greater 
variety of sources pf funds, it must be accepted 
that different universities may use tlieir total 
available funds in different ways, so that detailed 
■breakdowns can be relatively meaningless. Pro- 
vided the total government contribution does not 
exceed what might be regarded as an acceptable 
cost per student place. Its detailed allocation is an 
Internal matter that is more appropriately dealt at 
nn Institutional level, bearing in mfod the ways In 
which other externally generated funds are being 
‘ deployed within the university. Only in this way 
■can full encouragement be given to Universities to 
achieve at greater degree of financial autonomy 
ns possible, what Is then Important Is to decide on 
the bases upbn which the government contribu- 
tion Is to be calculated. 

v-v .. 

ii • : ’ o Pfeter Moore 

The author Is. principal designate of the London 
Business School 
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Time to grasp the nettle 


"The polytechnics cm mini be regarded 
as a success until l he existence or a 
polytechnic in a city is regarded as u 
significant asset in attracting indus- 
trialists and workers in to the city. "The 
operative words here arc attracting 
industrialists. How many of the coun- 
try's polytechnics could pass this test 
set for them some 1 5 years ago by Erie 
Robinson in his Penguin Special The 
New Polytechnics ? 

Few if any. if wc arc to be honest. 
Yet it is not unreasonable to apply this 
criterion to institutions that set out in 
pre-Opec limes to reshape and galva- 
nize higher education in England and 
Wales. In today's harsher economic 
climate, the onus on the polytechnics 
to support the wealth-creators is grea- 
ter than ever. 

The polytechnics have found it diffi- 
cult enough to involve themselves with 
industry and commerce, let alone to 
attract industrial investment into the 
decaying urban centres where many of 
them arc situated. This docs nor 
diminish llic noteworthy successes 
scored hy individual groups in 
polytechnics in finding new ways of 
working with industry, but simply 
makes the point that the poly technics- 
as institutions - have been diffident 
and unimaginative in their approach to 
Industry. 

It is ironic that the present Govern- 
ment, whose preference to applied 
studies and vocational outlet's is well- 
known, has chosen to slim down the 
polytechnics in a way that can only 
weaken their entrepreneurial involve- 
ment. NAB’s preoccupation with 
numbers and ratios can only encourage 
the institutions to play safe by concen- 
trating on well-subscribed but some- 
limes vocationally marginal full-time 
courses, rather than risk innovation in 
the difficult areas closer to the original 


polytechnic aims. receiver 

i! the Government hnd really college 
wanted Uxscourge the polytechnics, it high te< 
should surely have linked funding to pressed 
measurable participation in industry , of perfc 
and commerce. Most polytechnic de- you can 
partments would then havp had -to man wi 
revise their programmes drastically or ' prindpr 
face closure. ' " Indiana; 

The CNAA has certainly played an The n 
important part, in directing the alien- execuliv 
tion of the polytechnics away from the cannot I 
practical problems of industry And or ever 
commerce. Bertrand Russell could program 
have had t|ie CNAA in mind when he but in h 
wrote in his essay “Symptoms of staff to 
Orwell's 1984“ that public organiza- get; in a 1 

tions have two purposes: “one, the time. In 
ostensible purpose for which the orga- hierarch 


Jeffrey Johnson 
casts a 
critical eye 
over the 
polytechnics’ 
relationship 
with industry 


nizafion exists; the other, the increase 
in the power of its officials". 

To judge by the correspondence 
columns of educational journals over 
the past decade, the CNAA's 
approach to institutions has become 
steadily more convoluted, its language 
more arcane and some of its subject- 
panels more capricious. This, together 
with the weight of documentation' 
generated Hnd demanded by that 
body, has tended to divert the energies 
of the brightest spirits in the 
polytechnics away Tram the industrial 
realities and turn them instead into 
mandarins of a bureaucratic system. 

The cultural differences between the 
CNAA-dominoted polytechnic world, 
with its “cerebration” and its “honours 
routes' 1 , and the practicalities of the 
industrial world are enormous, yet 
their significance has never been asses- 
sed. Tne clash between the market- 
orientated culture of successful indus- 
try and. the status-conscious introspec- 
tiveness of higher education was sum- 
med up fqr me some time ago by a 
friend in industry whose firm had 
received a deputation from a local 
college keen to sell short courses in 
high technology. The firm was im- 
pressed but needed some guarantees 
of performance. “How do we know 
you can do this?” the college spokes- 
man was asked. “Because I am a 
principal lecturer In . . . ,1" came 1 the 
indignant response. 1 " : r - 

The measure of success in a business 
executive, if his firm is to survive, 
cannot He in his title or qualification, 
or even in his participation in a 
programme of "staff development", . 
but in his effectiveness in motivating 
staff to high performance levels and 
get) log the right results at the right 
time. In. polytechnics, as in all public 
hierarchies, the pressures are differ 


rent. The man or woman who takes 
initiatives, disregards hallowed proce- 
dures and offends against protocol in 
the interests of offering a belter service 
to the customer, is bound to attract 
suspicion and distrust. 

This polytechnic preference for 
large conformist units and the reluct- 
ance to devolve responsibility to small. 


self-managing but financially account- 
able groups who are more likely to gel 
things done, has much in common' with 
the state-run industries in eastern 
Europe. The price of centralized . 
democracy is institutional sluggish- 
ness. The committees, subcommit- 
tees, boards and working parties that 
flourish and proliferate are sustained 
by an atmosphere of delay, postpone- 
ment and prevarication. Decisions are 
not taken and opportunities missed. 

One of the most formidable barriers 
to Innovation and enterprise faced by 
the polytechnics was mentioned by 
Eric Robinson in 1968 with consider- 
able prescience: “Undoubtedly some- 
teachers, heads of departments and 
principals who have grown up in the 
much less demanding traditions of the 
technical college . . . will have difficul- 
ty in ndapting to the new needs. This 
may prove a serious obstacle to the 
growth of the polytechnics ..." He 
concludes that “it would be best for the 
nettle to be grasped firmly at the 
start". Unfortunately no one dared to 
do this and the nettle lived on to inflict 
many a painful sting to the eager and 
unsuspecting L2’s of a decade ago. 

Assuming that the polytechnics still 
want to become an asset to their cities 
and regions by attracting Industrialists 
and workers, what measures should 
they now be taking? Three initial steps 
would set them off on the right road, 
none requiring additional funding, but 
all capable of triggering off a drastic 
change in their response to industry 
and commerce. 

The first step should surely be to 
abandon the three-term academic year 
in favpur of a fu|l working year with 
staggered holidays for. academic staff, 
l/npalatable as this may sound to 



X. 


In 1980, Harry 
Lipkin received 
a smuggled 
postcard from 
fellow-scientist 
Andrei Sakharov. 
Here he tells the 
story of their 
correspondence 
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On the hack, Sakharov's message lo Lipkin. 


would be enormous in terms of flexibil- 
ity of response and return on invest- 
ment. Ah institution that is seriously 
interested in working with industry 
cannot afford to close down for six or 
eight weeks in the summer and two or 
three weeks at Christmas and Easter. 
At the very least siich an arrangement 
wquld bring the polytechnics closer to 


the world of industry by helping them 
to grasp that time, as well as resource 
allocations, is accountable. 

The next step should be to second 
academic staff into industry on a 
regular and planned basis, particularly 
staff with management responsibili- 
ties. Exposure to an atmosphere of 
rapid decision-making, the rough and 
tumble of market pressures and 
measurement by results would not 
only provide an invigorating change 
.. for, those wh° hqve grown accustomed 
to ’ the jog-trot of committees and 
course boards of study, but would also 
provide useful insights into the mental- 
ity and priorities of industrialists. 

Finally, and altogether more diffi- 
cult to achieve because it would im- 
pinge on the sacred procedures of the 
local authorities, it is for the 
polytechnics to acknowledge that the 
profit motive might be as relevant to 
them a; to the surrounding industries 


that fund them. Efforts should surely 
be made to overcome inhibitions on 
the use of finances as an incentive for 
effort and good management. 

Until the polytechnics come to see 
themselves as earners as well as spen- 
ders. they will be hamstrung in their 
efforts to become an asset to the 
industrial regions. It should therefore 
be possible Tor them to set up small 
profit-making centres within the in- 
stitution, offering sendees that indus- 
try will buy, allowing the staff involved 
to take an agreed and realistic share of 
the profits. Such an arrangement 
would provide the most powerful in- 
centive to effort, innovation and quali- 
ty of work. It might even, tempi 
industrialists to see the institutions as 
partners, with obvious vocational be- 
nefits for the students. 

The author is director of modem 
languages at Birmingham Polytechnic. 


In November 1980, Andrei Sakharov 
smuggled a postcard out of the Soviet 
Union from his exile in Gorki in 
response to a reprint of a paper I had 
mailed to him. The postcard attracted 
a great deal of attention. It was 
referred to in an editorial that 
appeared In The Washington Post and 
in various other newspapers and maga- 
zines. The most recent reference can 
be found in C. P. Snow’s last and 
posthumous book. The Phvsiclsts. 
Apart from anything else, it demons- 
trated that Sakharov was still alert, still 
active in frontier physics despite his 
extreme isolation, and revealed as 
utterly untrue the rumours that had 
been spread by the Russians to the 
effect inat the 59-year-old scientist was 
senile. 

The fascinating story that lay behind 
the sending of this postcard began in 
thespringof 1980 when Professor Tom 


Taking action at a distance 


Patsy Healey and David W atson look at the.niarriage of the KAJB and the CNAA and argue there is an alternative 
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The present air of self-satisfaction which is • 
descending on bath the National Advisory Body 
and th* Cduncll of National, Academic Awards ps r 
.they contemplate the exercise. -leading to the 
allopatioti of the advanced further- education pool - . 


i ^ ^e't^vS'nment's . and theCNAA’s knowledge) with which the' power after the forthcomihe aovemmental re- 
s' ' tel °? ,ra 8 c than at, Other; would feel morfc secure find confident. ’ view ’as Inevitable, with the A/L\ dineina on as 
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, x mergers and wlthdraWn dourlcs, it Is arguable significaftf IrmoVahon ffii ** wholly negative. For 

, , flmt, the- financial allocations- asthfcy; have; !" -3 • unhkely . that , the. council 


to fight for the economic interests of the sector). 

It could arm Itself, when necessary, with tne 
appropriate academic expertise to investigate 
particular areas of provision, and should be much 
tougher about the timing and the scope of such 
exercises. It is ludicrous, for example, that town 
planning is about to be scrutinized again, after tne 
' courses nominated indirectly by the CNAA ana 
the Inspectorate have closed. 

? The CNAA, meanwhile, should continue to 
validate courses In Institutions and seek to 
strengthen rather than sweep aside the coopera- 
tion oetween subject experts throughout the 
country and across the binary line. The answer to 
Mr Brooke’s challenge to the Council of Validat- 
ing Universities in September that “we must liave 
a nationally, respected, objective and wsioie 
means of ensuring that [standards] remain high 
lies at least partly in recognition of the very 
considerable achievements of the CNAA. TJ 1 ® 

. soap opera-like revelations of HMIs about two 
sociology courses .at the Polytechnic oF w° r, “ 
London should not have induced the crisis oi. 
confidence that they did, 

Maintaining. such. roles would, temporarily^ 
least, suspenathe battle for power and influence 
between the NAB. and the CNAA which « 
serving' no one apart from a small number oi 

individuals involved. It is certainly not helpmatw 

institutions, which, are. now required to deliver 


Ferbel of the University of Rochester's 
physics department asked my opinion 
regarding a manuscript' of Sakharov’s 
that haa been smuggled out of the 
Soviet Union not long before by a 
friend.- He couldn’t tell whether this 
partjrolar paper of Sakharov’s was 
sufficiently new and/or interesting to 
warrant making a big fuss nbout its 
publication. 

1 was amazed to find that SakhBrov's 
work was almost identical to work 1 
myself had done over the previous two 
years. I immediately began to refer to 
the $akharov paper in seminars, at 
invited lectures arid at summer 
schools. 1 also wrote two letters to 
Sakharov directly. Both were apoli- 
tical and dealt only with science. 
Despite this, they apparently did not 
pats, the Soviet censors. All that 
Sakharov received from me at that 
stage; was a reprint of a published 
paper that I haa also sent to him. He 
ensured with a postcard smuggled 
Wot the USSR to his stepdaughter in 

The subsequent Washington Post 
story, which reproduced Sakharov’s 
posicard, appeared in the form of an 
“itorial, entitled “A Voice Out of the 
. /Darkness", which described the recent 
gflwdown ion human rights in the 
, J^et Union and the breaking up by 
S ? v * ef police of the Moscow semi- 
nar of Soviet Jewish refuseniks. These 
. , fcntiijars hpd been held for several 
’ Pri vate homes of refusenik 
, fired from their jobs after 

<■ applied for immigration to 

L^Cut pff from all contact with 
jocnlific institutions, libraries and 
^crature. they had organized these 
, /JPJarf.in order to keep up with new 
JPelOpments and remain active In 

tWf respective fields. s 

.rae / story of Sakharov's postcard- 
*M.algo picked- up by the voice of 
aod brriadcast in Russian to 
tv Soviet Union' where Sakharov's 
' Py^.heard It. They told him that I 
: W^ived.his postcard and that I 
•' ^tested in his work. In 
; SffSS te£5te another postcard, 


Physicists who had previously only 
known Sakharov as the father of the 
Soviet H-bomb and later as a human 
rights activist learned for the first time 
that he had also made most significant 
contributions to basic research in phy- 
sics and done so in a wide variety of 
areas. 

A number of these contributions 
were far ahead of their time and thus 
were ignored or scoffed at by the 
physics community. But some of his 
ideas were accepted, albeit over a 
decade later. In 1966, Sakharov sug- 
gested an explanation for the excess of 
matter over antimatter in the universe. 
The accepted theory of the universe 
required that equal amounts of matter 



Lipkin was amazed 
to find that Sakharov’s 
work was almost 
identical to his own 


and antimatter should have been cre- 
ated in the Big Bang and still be 
present and observed. But astroph- 
ysical observations show only matter, 
with no trace oF antimatter anywhere 
in the universe. Sakharov developed a 
theory in which the antimatter created 
in the Big Bang decayed away, leaving 
only matter. But this required that 
protons should decay, however |lowly, 
and everyone "knew” then that pro- 
tons were stable and did not decay. 
Today, Sakharov’s theory is accepted 
and elaborate experiments are in prog- 
ress to search for and detect proton 

d “» r - 
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direct attention tp a much more dangerous 
which tho. Government has persuaded the uu^ 
ds weU as the NAB and the CNAA Indirectly to 
endorse - that hard fimes and contraction wm 
inspire creative and. Imaginative reorientation m 
: the system; ■■■* • - - . ;• . 

, The-hiatory. pf eduqadopal innovation run 
ag^si tbji hypothesis. But we ate being 

• lo Bccej3t. it' by dc a feint ok the manoeuvnrig J™ 
/.position by the aspirant managers Of contraction 
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and elaborate experiments are in prog- 
ress to search for and detect proton 

de {£' contributions to the political 
aspects of science were also far ahead 
of their time. He saw early on arid 
clearly the necessity for a nuclear test 
ban and understood that banning tests 
in the atmosphere was the only practic- 
al first step, in view of the US insist- 
ence on inspection to control under- 
ground testing and the Soylet °PP 05 *" 

was already sufficient to halt con* 
tamination , of the atmosphere^ by 
radioactive fallout, the main danger lo 
humanity from nudear; • testing. 
Sakharov’s pleas to break the deadlock 

in test-ban negotiatioas wnt by ^he 


paper by my ail leagues Hcctnr Rubin- 
stein, IgalTalmi and Pedro Fcdcrman. 
Why was the Sakhamv-Zcldovicli pap- 
er never noticed?. Why did SHkhamy’s 
postcard pick one controversial point 
and one particular formula from a 
paper 30 pages long with many formu- 
las for the comment, “Of course you 
arc right and . . .“? How did he 
happen to do the same work in Mos- 
cow in 1966 and in Gorki in 1979 that 
we were doing in Rehovot? 

These questions lead us back to the 
history of the long search for the few 
elements of which all matter is made. 
There were many times when scientists 
thought that they had found the ele- 
ments. But soon more and more were 
discovered - and there were too many. 
The large number demanded an ex- 
planation at some deeper level. The 
elements were once believed to be 
earth, air, fire and water. But chemists 
found water to be a compound that can 
be broken up into nydrogen and 
oxygen, then physicists broke up hyd- 
rogen and oxygen into electrons and 
protons. But further experiments that 
can crudely be described as banging 
two protons together at very high 
' speeds, failed, to break up the proton. 
The enormous energy of these high- 
speed protons was converted into new 
matter arid many particles created in 
the collision, but the protons remained 
intact. Protons, electrons and neutrons 
have all remained unbroken. In the 
1940s they were believed to be the real 
elements. But very many new un- 
broken particles hqve been discovered 
since. Two approaches compete to 
explain why there are so many: one 
views them as compounds, made of 
tinier objects not discovered; the other 
looks for a unified description of all the 
different forces of nature, like the 
-. unified field theory for which Einstein 
searched in his later years. Electricity, 
magnetism, radio waves, microwaves, 

' light waves, infrared radiation, ultra- 
violet radiation, nuclear gahima radia- 
tion and X-rays have been unified in 
this way and are now all described as 
radiation of-the same kind of particles 
called photons. 

In the 1960 s, physicists believed that 
all the new particles produced by 
banging two protons together were 
basically the same, like Hie photons In 
light, radio waves and X-rays. Their 
differences would eventually be ex- 
plained by,'. a. new “grand unified 
, theory of all' particles and forces. 
Today, however, these particles are 

believed to be compounds made of two 

• or three tiriler objects called quarks 
which are arranged in different Way?. 
In 1966 these two approaches were in 


pendcnily published papers showing 
how the masses of different known 
particles would be related if they were 
made from quarks arranged in diffe- 
rent ways. These relations provided 
good evidence in favour uf the qumk 
model because they were in very good 
agreement with the experimental 
values. 

The quark model also predicts that 
particles made From two or three 
quarks can never have an electric 
charge more than twice the charge of 
an electron. In 1966 it was not clear 
whether this prediction agreed with 
experiment; only n few particles were 
known, and evidence for new particles 
with three times the charge of the 
electron had just been published and 
presented at an international confer- 
ence. The main part of the Sukharov- 
Zeldovich paper proposed a new mod- 
el using five quarks instead of three to 
explain such particles. But by the time 
that the paper appeared in print, the 
evidence had disappeared and further 
experimental work had proved that 
these particles did not, in fact, exist. 
Since 1966, hundreds of particles have 
been found with charges of twice that 
of the electron or less, but not a single 
. one with more. This prediction Is now 
considered as convincing evidence for 
the quark structure of particles. 

Confusion about premature results 
occurs frequently in frontier research. 
Experiments are difficult and pre- 
liminary indications or exciting, new 
and unexpected phenomena are often 
unreliable. Experimenters cannot verify 
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open conflict. Sakharov’s group in 
- Moscow and our group at the weiz- 
1 mann Institute began investigating ways 
. of testing the quark idea. Both groups 
"• were strong in nuclear physic? find 
used its techniques to describe the new 
. particles as compounds. But foost 
particle physicists elsewhere, unfamil- 
iar with nuclear physics, refused to 
consider the wild idea that the proton 
was just an: ordinary compound, 

. Quarks, therefore, were not taken 
seriously by the particle physics estab- 
1 iishment . because their electrical 
charges were supposed to be either 
two-uiirds or one-third of the charge 
the electron and no particles with such 
fractional: charged had pyer been 
, • ' observed experimentally .. ■ , 
v ■ -i But how to test the qticrk Idea Vf hen 
nobody had seeni the quarks or. broken. 


c^neschrSr; ; 


? e^ist, SpkharoV arid Zeldoylch 
j 'coW and our group in Rehovot’ I ndfi? 


Sakharov developed 
a theory in which 
antimafter cireated in 
the fiig Bang decayed 

■ « ’ • ' . ■ ■ ’ i % ■ . : 

thfr existence of theie new effects 
immediately ;.it requires the design of a 
■ new .experiment, approval of. the 
budget by a funding agency and the 
granting 6y the program committee of 
predous time on pn accelerator.. But 
1 meanwhile tho news leaks out to the 
theorists and these immediately start 
thinking about explanations for. the 
results, lust in case they should tuip 
out to be right. If. the new effects 
disappear in the 1 next generation of 
experiments, they, arp quickly forgot- 
ten, arid the. theoretical papers ex- 
plaining them sink into oblivion , Thus, 
the 1966' paper by Sakharov, arid Zpl- 
.MCfovich w.H? out of date, before: it was 
'published, .Npbtidy bpthorfcSd tp; read.1t 
:. or to; notice ,that a. sriiaU corner ■ con-/' 

■ tabled theirim^ results Obtained by the . 
: R^ljQYPt group,- ■ y.: ;j-,7 T..- =• . , ■ ■' i 

■ Also the. paper had: one additional 
4 rtsWt ' riot . found; in Rehovpt, : ,|he 


formula which appears on Sakharov’s 
first postcard. Tins formula remained 
unknown until 1978, when 1 redisco- 
vered it and published it as original. 
Nobody knew about Sakharov’s ear- 
lier work until his smuggled immu- 
scrini arrived in 1 980 with its reference 
to tlic 1966 pnper. I wrote lu him and 
apologized for not referring to this 
work, but he never received my letter. 

Careful reading nf the J96fa paper 
reveals u number of ilium iniiting 
observations on the development of 
physics and on the parallel research in 
Moscow and Rehovot. I was asto- 
nished to sec a footnote discussing a 
formula published in 1965 in Physical 
Review by Haim Harari and myself 
which 1 had completely forgotten and 
had to look up in the library. We were 
then investigating the “grand unified 
description ,r of particles and found 
that it gave a formula relating masses 
of particles that could be tested against 
experiment. The formula failed the 
test; it disagreed with experiment. A 
year later, the compound model was 
independently investigated in Moscow 
and Rehovot and gave a slightly diffe- 
rent formula, mentioned by Sakharov 
in his second postcard. This differed 
from our old formula by a crucial 
factor of 3/2 which made the difference 
and agreed with experiment. The 
“granuunified'' approach had failed to 
explain the masses of the particles, but . 
the ' compound model with quarks 
succeeded. ' 

One of the first successful applica- 
tions of the quark model described 
how particles behave like liny mag- 
nets. In the summer of 1978,' the 
strength of the magnet of a particle 
called lambda was very precisely mea- 
sured at the Fermi National Accelera- 
tor Laboratory near Chicago which 1 
hnppened to be visiting. Subsequently 
I wrote and published a paper snowing 
how their result fitted exactly with (he 
value calculated from the formula In 
Sakharov’s postcard and a formula far 
magnet strength published at the 
Weizmann Institute in 1966 by Hector 
Rubinstein, Florian Scheck and Bob 
Socolow. 

In his isolation in Gorki, Andrei 
Sakharov had no idea that the lambda 
magnet would be measured so precise- 
ly .Had he been free to visit the great 
laboratories of the world and near 
about their latest results, he would 
certainly have made even greater con- 
tributions to the investigation of parti- 
cle structure. And it is remarkable that 
he managed to produce any original 
research at all under such difficult 
conditions. ' . 

The story of dements, compounds 
and forces continues. Today the quark 
model has been accepted but there are 
now too many kinds oF quarks and 
again two approaches under intensive 
investigation. Arc the quarks arid the 
leptpns, like electrons, really 
. elementary and described by a new 
“graqd unified" theory? Are., they 
compounds mode of even- smaller 
building blocks called rishons or 
preons which are held togetherby. new 
kinds of forces? We, are back, albeit at 


p deeper level, to the some questions 
asked about the proton and- neutron 
.back in 1966 by Sakharov and £eldo- 
,. vlch in Moscow and by the Weizmann 
Institute group in Rehovot. No one has 
yet found a theoretical formula that 
can test the two approaches by com- 
paring their predictions with ex- 
perimental data, such os that of . 1966.-; 
which showed tne crucial 3/2 factor, 
:bv>t the search for new knowledge at 
'the frontier, as it must, goes pti. 

J7ie author., holds the , Herbert. H- 
' Lejtfhirhn chair of theoretical physics In 
,\-‘.tha Weizmann Institute, Rehovot, 

, tsrqel. where a version of this article 
s was first published ln,the house journal 
Rehovot. ■■ 




Creating an 
alternative model 


Jn tin article in The THUS an December 23 Professor A Jan Wilson 
argued the need Tor greater creativity in nil branches of higher 
education. He referred to the distinction between convergent and 
divergent thinking, associating the two loosely with rigour and 
creativity respectively. As convergent thinking was well established in 
most disciplines* what was needed was a complementary (raining in 
divergent thinking. * 

Now, In response to Alan Wilson, JOHN DUBBEY casts doubt on 
the convergent/divergent model. However much creativity merits 
encouragement, is It possible to parcel It off in this way? 


Creativity has never been identified as 
a type of menial faculty capable of 
development and (mining, hut is rec- 
ognized invariably in terms of its 
end-proiiuci. Tills will differ according 
to the contextual discipline, so that 
creativity acknowledged in one sphere 
may be quite different to that recog- 
nized in another. An individual crea- 
tion Is so embedded in its subject 
material that ii is unlikely that cogni- 
tive techniques for developing creativ- 
ity, such as divergent or lateral l kink- 
ing, can be of much use. 

Second, in the absence of. nn 
acceptable definition, some workers in 
the Add have tended to identify the 
concept with divergent thinking, even 
using the terms interchangeably in 
same cases. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that researchers who lake this view 
find good correlations between the two 
concepts. In cases where scores from 
divergence tests are measured against 
more subjective opinions of creativity, 
the correlations are far from con- 
vincing. 

Third, it is doubtful if the polarity 
between convergence and divergence 
is as real as the terms suggest. Accept- 
ing that convergence is the operation 


within a set of rules toward; a single 
answer, while divergence searches For 
alternatives, sometimes attempting to 


solve a problem by reformulation, it is 
apparent that a divergent methodolo- 
gy will greatly help to solv^ a convex - - ■ 
gent problem and sound convergent 
thinking is u major element of a 
divergent solution. The results of con- 
vergence or divergence tests cannot 
unambiguously separate the two. 

There are other approaches to the 

S uestion of creativity. G. Wallas has 
escribed the creative process in terms 
of four essential stages, (hat of prepa- 
ration, Incubation, illumination and 
verification, while P. W. Jackson and 
A. B. Messick have distinguished ’ 
features of a creative, work as novelty, 
appropriateness; transformation apd 
condensation. 

..The hint given in. those more de- 
scriptive approaches .that creativity is 
in same way a fusion of cognitive with . 

non-cognUtve processes is mode mpeh 

more explicit in the work , of the 
Synectics and'SUvano Ariell. Ppr the 
former, W. 4. J. Gordon has asserted 
■ that in the creative process, the eirlo- 
JjQpfll; component Is more Important 
/;thaa; the; intellectual, the irrational 
•; jtimretban.'lhe rational, and it & ihfiSo. 

: « niqlionnji, . if xfttloti al eleiporits which 
can and must be understood in order to 
Improve the creative output.- . 
r Arieti’s theory uses What He wife 
'Ihe primaty process" as defined. by 
Freud, consisting of the set Of ancle nt, 
.obsolete, . and primitive . mental 


is mechanisms relegated to the recesses 
if of (he psyche which prevail in dreams 
and some neuroses, in contrast to the 
s secondary process which is (hcmuric of 
! functioning of the conscious mind, 

I using common loeic. ft is when an 
appropriate matching of the primary 
forms witii secondary mechanisms 
takes place that i nno vat ions occur. 1 1 is 
this tertiary process that is capable of 
blending the worlds of mind and 
mutter, rational and irrational to 
obtain (he magic synthesis from which 
the new, the unexpected and the 
desirable emerges. 

This association of rational with 
{national clearly moves us into un- 
charted territory, but it would be 
helpful to follow through the consequ- 
ences with respect to a particular field 
of study, that of pure mathematics, the 
most “convergent" of all disciplines. 
Very little evidence of creativity is 
apparent from the end-products, the 
tex thanks and publications. Here the 
logic flows inexorably and faultlessly 
from one premise to another until the 
theorem is proved, the result estab- 
lished. Seldom do we find evidence of 
that irrationality, the primordial pro- 
cess of the mind or the churning over in 
the unconscious which we would ex- 
pect in creative development. 

'rhe apparent non-existence of these 
phenomena is, however, due much 
more to our convention that the expli- 
cit rendering of a mathematical solu- , 
non relates almost exclusively to the' 
context of justification and hardly ever 
to that of discovery. Fortunately the 
literature contains one notable cxcep- ■ 
tion, that of Henri Poincard. . 

Poincare’s essay on mathematical 
creation, first published in Science et 
Met h ode (1908), gives a description of 
his discovery of Fuchsian functions. 
He relates that, after intensive but 
fruitless sessions attempting to put 
various • combinations of ideas : 
together, the vital insight came to him 
after, leaving the problem alone and in 
the most unexpected circumstances. 
The major discovery, that the trans- 
formations he . bad used to define 
.Fuchsiari functions were Identical with 
those of non-EucIldean geometry, 
came .to him while actually stepping: 
onto B' fans. Then', walking along a 
?bench a few days later and thinking of 
something quite h afferent, ;the idea 
.came .to him that arithmetic tr'ans- 
formatiotis of indeterminate ternary 

S uadratic. fomiS werc : also identical, 
tom these, two .inspirations,; the 
thsOry deVclpps ; n orthodox manner. . 

'* Toincore's, explanation is ofcohipa- 
rablemterest.HO wo riders. WhyiF |s 
that among the multitudinous products ■■ 
of Unconscious activity, only a few pass 
the threshold of consciousness, while 


Ceurei^ 



the majority remain below. His answer 
is (hat only those combinations emerge 
which pass the lest of emotional, 
aesthetic sensibility. “Now what are 
the mathematic entities to which we 
attribute this character of beauty and 
elegance, and which Brc capable of 
developing in us a sort of aesthetic 
emotion? They are those whose ele- 
ments are harmoniously disposed so 
that mind without effort can embrace 
their totality while realizing the details. 

Poincare’s experience has un- 
doubtedly been repented not only 
among mathematicians but in many 
other areas, where a sudden insight lias 
illuminated a problem during a neutral 
period after intensive work. His attrac- 
tive explanation is one way In which 
the match between primary and secon- 
dary processes may be secured and his 
success encourages imitation. The 
need to cultivate creative methods in 
mathematical thinking Is, 1 believe, of 

needed*' 

as on antidote to the emphasis placed 
on deductive reasoning. The human 
mind is at its most effective in making 
logical inferences, and man is in- 
creasingly capable of building 
machines to do the more complex 
reasoning. It could be that a new 
generation of computers will absorb 
most, forms of mathematical analysis, 
as calculators have already done for 
arithmetic, The need for human skill to 
supply deductive reasoning .will be- 
come increasingly redundant, and the 
major function of the mind will be to 
develop that insight which machines 
cannot supply. . • 

Following the work of Popper on 
falslfiabiUty, Lakatos has demons- 
trated that, mathematics progresses 
through the successive attempts to 
refute, by. counterexample and 
hypothetical conjecture. Ho empha- 
■ sizes the u^cof imaginative conjecture; 
and refutations as being as necessary 
for mathematical development as de- 
ductive reasoning, 

It is in the nature of mathematics to 
continually recreate Itself, to take what 
is already existing and available and 
transform it in unpredictable ways. 
Tiie- increasing sphere. of applications 
of mathematics continually requires 


i he imaginative ability to explore, 
model and interpret open-ended prob- 
lems. 

We need to encourage mathematical 
modelling in a diversity of applica- 
tions, and in the presentation of formal 
material, emphasize the beauty and 
harmony, the generality and simplicity 
of mathematics. More use should be 
made of the history of mathematics in 
order to see the development of con- 
cepts and the processes of creation in 
great mathematicians of the past. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to talk and 
write about mathematics and to raise 
their own conjectures and refutations. 

More boldly, and generalizing to 
other disciplines, I would suggest the 
following exercises proposed by Arieti 
as a means to foster creativity, always 
of course within a strong subject 
contextual basis: aloneness, the cul- 
tivation oF ways to listen to the inner 
self removed from all distractions; 
^activity, .taking time off to do no- 
thing, avoiding routine work; day- 
dreaming, allowing the mind to stray 
constructively from the usual paths; 
free-thinking, being in a state of rendi- 
ness to grasp similarities; gullibility, a 
willingness to rule out criticism and 
suspend judgment; remembrance, 
the inner replaying of past traumatic 
conflicts in order to transform them 
into creativity; alertness and disci- 
pline. 

, This may be the better way to 
improve the chance of obtaining a 
Poincnri-lvne exneriencrf If 


Polncate-type experience, It could be 
that as lectures rightly disappear ns a 
mode of teaching, the lecturer will 
retain a role not only as tralner/coach 
in resource-based learning material 
but also as director of such non- 
cogn it i ve. experiences. While such ex- 
periences defy normal educational 
orthodoxy they have their counterpart 
as w e ' - cslabl ished spiritual exercises, 
and this association reminds us of the 
ultimate motive that, when in the 
Genesis accodnt ninn is made in the 
image of God, the only divine charac- 
teristic mentioned is creativity. Mon is 
created to be creative. 

The author is deati of the faculty of 

SoufoBmfc** ** J T" We °f ,he 
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Too full of 
Christmas 

pud to try? 

Too difficult? Too obvious to merit a 
stamp? Or Just not the kind or thins 
readers of The THES wanted to hi 
bothered with over Christmas? 
Whatever the reason, the Christmas 
quiz didn t loose a flood of entries 
Sad to say, no prizewinners. 

The intention was that each pas- 
sage would have sufficient interna) 
clues to prompt at least a guess: I. 
came from Karl Popper’s autobiog- 
raphical Endless Quest, the story of 
his search for “standards of truth’*' 
2. the opening words of Shcilah 
Graham’s College of One, her 
account of a close and Intense rela- 
tionship with Scott Fitzgerald; 3. and 
less obvious perhaps, a joyous mo- 
ment from Kingsley Martin's Father 
Figures, his first volume of biogra- 
phy; 4. the gung-ho radicalism of 
Herbert Marcuse’s Essay on Libera- 
tion ; 5. was from Chapter two of Iris 
Murdoch’s Wlltgensteinian novel 
Under the Net; 6. Virginia Woolf, a 
diary entry for Sunday, September 
10, 1933 - Tom is Eliot; 7, Lord 
Butler, opening his autobiographical 
Art of the Possible ; 8. Elizabeth 
Hardwick from Sleepless Nights, part 
one; 9. “Christminster” should have 
given away Jude the Obscure If the 
Hardy tone wasn’t sufficiently clear; 
10. underlined the faint sense of 
unwillingness that has always crept 
Into Graham Greene’s writing -from 
his autobiographical A Sort of Life, 
the final chapter; 1 1 . Ambrose Bierce 
at his most add, from The Advanced 
Devil's Dictionary, 12. a letter from 
the 70-year-old Arnold Schoenberg, 
then professor of composition at 
UCLA during his final exile In Amer- 
ica; 13. came from Wordsworth's 
The Prelude, Bk Sixth; 14. sour satire 
from Gulliver’s Travels, “A Voyage to 
Laputa”; 15. “On the University 
Carrier: Another of the Same”, Mil- 
ton’s wry farewell to a college retain- 
er; 16. Vera Brittain, from Chronicle 
of Youth ; 17. six lines from the 
“prologue” to Christopher Mar- 
lowe's Tragicall History of Dr Pans- 
Uts\ 18. a biographical note from 
Wole Soyinka’s The Man Died, his 
account of political repression, pris- 
on and exile from Gowon's Nigeria; 
19. C. S. Lewis’s That Hideous 
Strength’, 20. brayed In Elizabeth 
Taylor's voice this is Edward Albee’s 
Martha from Who’s Afraid qf Virgi- 
nia Woo(f?; 21. The mise-en-scene of 

David Lodge’s Changing Places \ 22. 
rather sorrowful tough talk from 
Kate Mlllctt's memoir Flying’, 23. 
C. P. Snow, The Masters; 24. not 
very obvious - “Spring Bulletins” 

' from Woody Allen’s hilarious Getting 
Even ; 25. “Cardinal Manning” from 
Lytton Strachey’s Eminent Victo- 
rians; 26. from Cockbttrn Sums Up j 
27. Dannie Abse’s O. Jones, 0. 
Jones; 28. from Malcolm Bradbury’s 
and Christopher Bigsby's The After 
Dinner Game ; 29. from Tom 

| Sharpe’s public sector campus farce 
Wilt; 30. Kingsley Amis, sour In 




i* PMVof «the ' accepted wisdom that 


~v. luilgaiVT 

Ending Up j 31. Margaret Drabble, 
The Millstone ; 32. Dorothy L. 
Sayers, a biographical introduction 
to the Lord Peter Wlmsey books. 
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byR. J.Tayler 

100 Billion Suns: the birth, life, and 
death of the stars 

br Rudolf Klppenhahn 

Weidenfcld & Nicolson, £15.1)0 
ISBN0297782487 
Cosmic Horizons: understanding 
tbe Universe 

byR. V. Wagoner nnd 
0 .W. Goldsmith 
Freeman, £16.30 and £7.95 
1SBN07167 14175 and 14183 

Evolution of the Universe 
hy I. D. Novikov 

Cambridge University Press. £7.95 
1SBN0521 241294 
The Ultimate Fate of the Universe 
by J.N. Islam 

Cambridge University Press, £7.95 
ISBN 0521 248140 

Astronomy differs from most other 
sciences in being observational rather 
Ilian experimental. The astronomer 
must Interpret those signals received 
from objects in the Universe using laws 
or nature established by experiments 
in our own locality. Because light from 
distant objects lakes thousands of 
millions of years to reach us, use of the 
laws of nature implies an assumption 
that they have not changed while the 
light has been travelling towards us. 
Toe assumption br unchanging laws 
may not be correct and not all astro- 
nomers make it. It is, however, the 
simplest assumption and there is at 
pesenl no good observational evi- 
dence against it. w 

As telescopes have increased in size, 5 
ihe astronomer has been able to look | 
outwards from the solar system to the g 
slars in our own Galaxy and then to the g 
foul galaxies - each containing z 
many thousands of millions of stars. 4 
Afwe recent advances have resulted 
from |he extension of obscrvntions to 
the radio, infrared, ultraviolet, X-ray 
and gamma ray regions of the electro- 
magneiic spectrum. Many of those 
observations and the consequent dis- 
coveries have only been possible be- 
cause telescopes fiavc been flown in 
space craft above the Earth's atinos- 
pnere, 

The use of the laws of nature has 
shown that most stars obtain the 
cimgy.that they radiate from nuclear 
[Won reactions broadly similar -to 
tbo$e occuring in the hydrogen bomb. 
LJifferent types of star are now known 
to form an evolutionary sequence: for 
c^inipie, the Sun (a main sequence 
star) will subsequently become a red 
giant and later a white dwarf. Galaxies 
5? rowing away from one another 
^■fS. the Universe is expanding) 
this behaviour can be understood 

telatiriiy^ ^ nste ’ n s general theory of 

.Although the triumphs of astronomy 
3 gently very great, there re- 
n^tos fh 6 problem that the astonomer 
«n only directly observe objects emit- 


ftrfxs'wfaich form most of 


evolution for 
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BOOKS 

How I wonder what you are 



they contain us much matter as the 
Sun. they have a radius of only ten 
kilometres; and to supergiants which 
have a radius much larger than the 
distance from the Earth to the Sun. 

The text is extremely lucid, author- 
itative and beautifully illustrated. As it 
is the best elementary Introduction to 
stellar ’ evolution since George 
Gnmow’s The Birth and Death of the 
Sim, a paperback edition would un- 


l ' , • » — 'V iiwvtvvwj t IV 

thbirect observations. For exam- 
w, a visible star may be orbiting 
2N a black hole. Even though this 
• rM cmUno light, its presence ana even 
rJjJJJlrW be deduced from fhe : 
visible star. Moreover, it 
highly probable that the 
tbemal ter in the Universe 
t M m;™ tbe form of visible stars and 
detected by such 
“jCJfect meahs. . • 

books, all written for the 
WtofeRioqal astronomer or physi- 
• with the whole br 




doubteclly give the book the wide 
readership it so clearly deserves. 

When we turn from stars to cosmol- 
ogy, our present understanding is that 
the Universe has been expanding for 
soipe ten thousand million years from 
an initial state that was very hot and 
dense. Some properties of the Uni- 
verse - its present chemical composi- 
tion. for example - depend on proces- 
ses in the first few minutes of this 
expansion; and observations of the 
“background" cosmic microwave 

Congruent 

cultures 

Geometry and Algebra In 
Ancient Civilizations 
by B. L, van der Waerden 
Springer, DM78.00 
I SBN 3 540 121595 ; 

B. L. van der Waerden. now eighty, is 
well known to both mathematicians 
and historians of science. His cele- 
brated Moderne Algebra, first pub- 
lished in 1930-1931. quickiyjet the 
trend for the abstract wwotniton jgf 
modern theories of algebrb, a^ hw 

iss&raasssgs 

selected aspects of ancient . mathema 
Although Professor Van der WBer- 

e [Kwfo-T 

aeal not only with tlw'W" 1 «*". 


radiation provides clues about the 
srate of the Universe a few hundred 
thousand years after its origin. Major 
issues currently occupying astronom- 
ers are why the Universe is composed 
of matter rather than a mixture of 
matter and antimatter, what is the 
form of most of the matter, why Is the 
large-scale structure of the Universe 
very smooth, and how did galaxies 
form. 

Both Wagoner and Goldsmith and 
Novikov are concerned with the struc- 
ture of the entire Universe and with 
the solution of these problems. 
However, whereas. Novikov (a distin- 
guished Spviet astrophysicist) restricts 
himself to cosmology, Wagoner and 
Goldsmith first deal with the structure 
of the Universe, including some histor- 
ical preliminaries, before discussing 
cosmology itself. THeir well-written 
book contains some clear insights Into 
the problems of astronomy and cos- 

nings or algebra and number theory 
(closely connected subjects in ancient 
times) but also with related geometry 
and even astronomy. 

The .book; however, is no ample 
descriptive account Of mathematics as 
it developed in the important ancient 
civilizations ' of Babylonia, Egypt, 
Greece, India and China. Rather it is 
an extended presentation and defence 
of a bold thesis that the mathematical 
traditions of these ancient cultures 
have strong links and common origins. 
Although scholars have usually neld 
that the science of mmliemfitfes^had 

nifTmid ^ina^ProfeJor yan tier 
Waerden claims that, there existed a 
prior mathematical science in the 
Neolithic Age from about 3000 to 2500 
bc and that this spread from central 
Europe among users of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages to Britain, to the New 
East, to inaia and to China fa thesis 
partly deriving. from the work of A." 
Seidenberg and others). . 

Fundamental to. this thesis is Pytha-r 
soras’s Well-known theorem., about , 
right-angled triangles Mar Ihe sum of 
the squares on the two sides equals the . 
'square on . the hypotenuse). Connected 

D.rtlioa'nn-nTiitrinlRR. ihfit is. . 


mology, It developed out of a. lecture 
course given at Stanford University by 
Wagoner to an audience looking for 
Ideas and not for mathematical proofs, 
aiid it Is clear that the course admirably 
fulfilled Its purpose. I particularly like 
the way in which Wagoner discusses 
the ultimate limits to the knowledge 
which wc can obtain from direct 
observations. * 

Despite these very positive reac- 
tions,! dp have some doubts about the 
book. Although It contains essentially 
no mathematics, at the same rime it 
introduces some very advanced con- 
cepts in such topics ns elementary 
particle physics xnd general relativity. 
Most readers who can grasp these 
concepts will have sufficient mathema- 
tical knowledge to wish for a book with 
more quantitative detail or will prefer 
to read more specialized books. 
However, I can 'still recommend the 
book to those readers who do wont a 


Pythagorean triple, because 3 2 + 4 2 =* 
5*. The theorem wfls known to several 
cultures well before the lime of Pytha- 


collcction of problems Nine Chapters 
on the Mathematical Art; in certain 
ritual uses of mathematics in . India; ' 
and even In the great henges of Britain. 

. From this evidence. Professor van 
dor Waerden argues for a common 
origin. Although independent discov- 
ery of the theorem in various places is 
possible, he thinks this is unlikely 
because instances of independent dis- 
covery are rare. His hypothesis also 
enables him to make some interesting - 
comments on the general development 
of ancient mathematics. From an ex- 
amination of other kinds of mathema- 
tics commonly known in diverse 
ancient civilizations, Prdfcssor van der 
Waerden proposes a common ancestry . 
for the- most ancient : forms of 
mathematics. By comparing, the 


gviicr.il hunk at ibis level. 

All In mgh Nuvikuv's honk U de- 
signed lor renders with no more than 
high-si lie hjI mn i hematics, phy-ics and 
astronomy, lie dues use more 
mathematics than any of the others. 
Pari one provides a general discussion 
of the observations relevant to cosmol- 
ogy and ot Ihe reasons why Newton's 
theory of £>r.U'i union must he replaced 
hy EinMein's iheoiy in a discussion of 
the whole Universe. Pari two is con- 
cerned with early stages in the expan- 
sion of i he Universe and with 1 henries 
of galaxy formation, both topics with 
which the author has been closely 
involved. Novikov also discusses most 
of ihe topics ut the frontiers of re- 
search: including whether the Uni- 
verse is open inul will expand for ever 
or whether it is closed and will re- 
eon tract: nnd the possibility dun most 
of the muss is in me form of tow mass 
neutrinos (together with their possible 
role in galaxy formation). 'Ihe book is 
most suitable for a reader with some 
previous knowledge of astronomy, ns 
not nil astronomical terms are dearly 
defined. 

If the normal Laws of physics de- 
scribe the properties of the whole 
Universe, one iliing is clear: ultimate- 
ly. useful sources of energy will run 
out. This is one of the themes of 
Islam’s book. If the Universe is open, 
the first important thing that will 
happen is that existing stars will die 
and there will he insufficient interstel- 
lar matter to form new stars. The 
Universe will then bc a very dark 
place. Subsequently dead stars will 
continue ta interact gravitationally; 
some will collide and coalesce to form 
massive block holes, while others will 
bc expelled into the ever increasing 
intergalactic space. In an incredibly 
long time, the black holes will evapo- 
rate through the process discussed by 
Stephen Hawking. However, if the 
proton (the basic building black of 
ordinary matter) is unstable, the dead 
stars may lose, their identity much 
more quickly. All this and more is 
discussed by Islam' (reader in 
mathematics at City University), 
together with an account of the final 
stages of a closed Universe, which 
re-contracts to a state of high tempera- 
ture and density. 

In general, the book reads dearly, 
although there are a number of inaccu- 
rate comments on aspects of astro- 
nomy which are not directly relevant. 1 
am rather doubtful about the level of 
the reader for whom the book is 
designed. The discussion of particle 
physics will be very difficult for a 
render with only a modest background 
knowledge of physics and mathematics 
and even the use of the expression 
“causally related" as early as page two 
could create problems. 


R . J. Tayler is director of the Astro- 
nomy Centre at the university of 
Sussex. 


Professor von der Waerden then 
asserts that the Pythagorean theorem 
(including Pythagorean triples and va- 
rious algebraic calculations and 
geometrical constructions) lies at Ihe 
root of all the forms of ancient 
mathematics. From this have been 
derived the traditions of collecting 
problems with solutions and of the use 
of mathematics in ritual evident in 
many ancient cultures. By adopting a 
general heuristic principle that mathe- 
matical discoveries are unique, Profes- 
sor van der Waerden is able to offer a 
much more unified picture of the 
complex development of early 
mathematics, supported by consider- 
able tecluiicul evidence. . 

However, because much of the evi- - 
deuce for the transmission of know- 
ledgo between cultures Is either limited 
pr not very clear, his thesis /must 
remain a conjecture. Nevertheless, his. 
daring book provides some lantojiario 
observations on the development or 
ancient mathematics from 3000 ac to 
the first centuries of the Christian era. 


, algebra oftbe cunelfonti texts,-., 

Sor van dor Waerden findi important ; 
similarities between these two forms In V ' 
Ihe way equations are . solved :and . 
humqrfealrotits ofrmmUCrs are pmgit.*-,' 

lated. • • • • • ■; i 
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e jqhnson is lecturer in mathematics 
tit. Hatfield Polytechnic. 
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The end of 
a road 


Religion and Social Theory: a 
materialist perspective 
by BryanS, Turner 
Hcinemann Educational , £ 1 5.00 a nd 
£5.95 

ISBN 0435 828940 and #2895 9 

The most serious work on the sociolo- 
gy of modern western religion is si ill 
generally done by Christians or by 
self-consciously ex-Christians, as 
Bryan Turner declares himself to be. 
Bui though Turner insists that Cod is 
Dead, he docs not want fellow- mater- 
ialists (o rejoice over it. indeed, his 
profound cultural pessimism is much 
more in the spirit of Weber thnn of 
Marx. 

As a textbook - for so the pub- 
lishers’ blurb declares It to be - 
Religion and Social Theory is rather 
unsatisfactory; but it is also more 

E ersonal nnd interesting than tcxl- 
ooks usually arc. It appears to hnvc 
originated as a university lecture- 
course, given by a teacher concerned 
that “die sociology of religion Is a 
theoretical side-show in relation to, for 
example. neo-Marxist debates about 
modes or production etc". So, whereas 
most of the standard topics are here - 
the definition of religion, sect/ehurch, 
secularization, the comparative sociol- 
ogy of the world religions, religion and 
class, and so on - they are viewed 
wliere possible from the perspective of 
iwo of the more fashionable thinkers 
of (he past decade: Althusser and 
Foucault. All the same, it is still Weber 
who Is the most continuous presence. 

Turner is well and soundly rend over 
a wide range of classic writings In the 
sociology of religion. Of particular 
interest is hfs treatment of Nietzsche's 
Influence on Weber, and of Engels as a 
social thinker with ratherdistinct views 
on several topics from Marx. But 
..severe! chapters are lumpy and un- • 
even, with -empirical description dr 
historical summary interlarded witJi 
exposition of the classic theorist and 
discussion of contemporary theoretical 
issues, ft is bizarre to devote a quarter 
of a chapter on “Feudalism nnd Reli- 

S " to Althusser’s theorization of 
alisoi, cramming in beside it the 
secularization debate as well as some 
more empirical discussion of feudal 
family strategies and the rise of the 
confessional, and yet to present so 
U|tl0 evidence for Us basic contention 


’ that the rural masses were substantial- 
( ly untouched by the Christianity of the 
I church. A little Lnilurici*. made logos 
long way! 

On the other hand, the twists and 
turns of these compressed chapters can 
be genuinely illuminating, as in the 
chapter “Religion and Exchange” , 
which starts from the relations of 
exchange between religious virtuosi 
and their followers, develops the argu- 
ment through examples drawn from 
Hasidic Judaism and Islam, and gener- 
alizes it to argue that human actors are 
prone to draw metaphors for their 
relationships with deities from prevail- 
ing forms of economic exchange, 
where, as here, Turner is able to draw 
substantially on previous detailed 
work of his own, the effects are 
noticeable. 

One wishes, in fact; that Turner had 
emancipated himself more completely 
from the thrall of the lecture course , to 

K resent his central theme more direct- 
f. In more than one place h# describes 
this as being “that in the dominant 
class one basic function of religion has 
been to protect the flow of property in 
a system of primogeniture by provid- 
ing moral control of women and chil- 
dren". This proposition is no doubt 
sustainable for some limes Bnd places, 
though Turner docs not here under- 
take the first-hand socio- historical 
study required to demonstrate it. His 
book is reaily more concerned with 
clearing a theoretical path to this kind 
of interpretation. Following the line of 
his earlier, co-authored work The 
Dominant Ideology Thesis , Turner 
argues against the well-worn Marxist 
interpretation of religion as a "domi- 
nant Ideology” (of which the func- 
tionalist obverse is a "shared value 
system"). Rather like Weber in chap- 
ters five and six of the Religions- 
soiiobgie, he emphasizes the ideolo- 
gical (and hence religious) distinctive- 
ness of particular classes, both modern 
and pre-modern. However, under 
capitalism and especially “late capital- 
ism”, religion becomes attenuated, a 
mere matter of private life-style, pre- 
cisely because it Is unneeded to secure 
the reproduction of the dominant 
social forms. That is achieved rather by 
a dense texture of independent regula- 
tive practices; the alleged “legitima- 
tion crisis” ■ of capitalism doesn't 
amount to rapeb. • ■: = <■, 

This dismissal of tile sotifol slgrtft? 
cbiicc of modem religion seems to 
bring Turner to the endof a road. His 
implicit advice to the sociologist of 
religion is: become a social historian, 
an anthropologist or an Islamist in- 
stead, or find' some other institution 
of modern society to study. 

jTd. Y. Peel , 


. J. D. : Y. Peel Is professor of sociology at 
the University of Liverpool. ■. 


cOtifalried In' the- sacred -foods. A con- 
siderable portion of this book is A 
highly critical discussion of the ways in 


BpddJtl^ife In Ufet the anthropological 
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. byJ^MtlkSoUthWoW 

! : Manchester University ?re&s. £ 19.50 

• &BN 0 7190 0971 5 N '• - 

J Martin Southwold is concerned’ with 

fi • two (hemes: the general problem of 
h . .. : the anthropological theory or religion 

l .... !>. Slid the particular problem of under* 


.which anthropologists have used the 
concept of belief and with elaborating 
the point that practice logically ore* 
cedes belief. • 

. In the Tatqr- ’chapters, South Wold 
extends his argument byclalpiing that 
writers such as Gomhrich whti empha- 
rize belief also tend to see reUglon In 
terms' ojf "the rationality principle": 


Having a 
good time 

Life as Laughter: following Bhagwan 
Shree Rajneesh 
by BobMulIan 

Rout ledge & Kcgan Paul. £12.50 and 
£6.95 

ISBNQ71020I41 9 and 0043 9 

Bhagwan Rajncesh claims, among 
other things, to offer a sensual reli- 
gion, teaching men to feci, to love, to 
forget the mind and to enjoy the body. 
He tells bad jokes - often obscene 
Jokes. He contradicts himself. He has 
talked and talked - millions of words 
on tape. Now, like other gurus before 
him, ne has sworn a vow of silence. 

In the seventies, thousands of wes- 
terners flocked to his ashram at Poona, 
which become notorious for its licen- 
tiousness. and were encouraged to 
release their passions in nngcr, vio- 
lence nnd, above all, in scxuafactivity. 
With all this, there is Bhagwan's 
recurrent self-mockery - a frivolity 
that must disturb any whose concept of 
religion implies seriousness, disci- 
pline, and self-denial. 

The model for Rajneeshism was the 
encounter group and the so-called 
sensitivity training of the counter- 
cultural revolution of the L960s. Self- 
indulgence is the method, self-satisfac- 
tion the goal. And even if some 
devotees show some openness towards 
political expression, their politics are 
of a predictably culturally subversive 
kind: Rajnceshls are not much con- 
cerned with either social structure or 
do-gooding. The slogan, Zorba the 
Buddha, may not sum it all'up, but it 
affords a clue. In this book Mr Mutlan 
offers perceptive insights rather than 
an extensive overview of Rajneesh's 
philosophy, of which no summary 
appears to be possible. Devotees re- 
late to him rather than to it. As one of 
them, on first seeing him, said, "when 
he drove past I just thought how 
cheeky he was, I just lelt like 
laughing”. Or as Bhagwan says, “I am 
here, just to help you to be yourself.” 
With a number of short life-histor- 
ld JtfaUgn. indi<tetef.Uyjt generally „in 
Britain, devotees are refugees from 
the counter-culture, leftovers from the 
late 1960s: middle-class, professional 
often divorced, people who had dab- 
bled in mysticism, drugs, radical -poli- 
tics, and feminism, even tliough they 
had come' to their guru by divergent 
routes and with understandably dlffa- 


routes and with understandably diffe- 
rent motivations and precipitating ex- 
periences. What they get from it all is 
equally variable. Obligations are few: 


to wear cjpthcs of orange or red; to 
wear the m ala (a rosary with a picture 


of Bhagwan); to use the name Bhag- 
wan hits given them; and to meditate 
daily: hut there appears to be little or 
no control and no formal membership. 

Followers have their own concep- 
tions of what being a Rajnceshi means: 
many oppose marriage but favour 
permanent relationships; some enjoy 
high living standards, but say one 
ought not to be "too” attached to 
material possessions. Having a good 
time, Mullan found, was a general 
commitment, and some thought that 
they had “regained lost childhood" 

( while simultaneously enjoying sexual 
iberalion). Mullan spent some time at 
Medina, the hundred-strong commune 
in Suffolk, and while what he tells us is 
too much a string of field-notes, a vivid 
enough picture emerges of a centre of 
light-nearted work and celebration. 

Despite all the colour, the many 
detailed pieces of information, the 
short biographies, maps and diagrams, 
one is left unsure' how far into this 
movement Mullan has penetrated. 
There is a certain unsavoury slickness 
to his account, from the opening 
comment: M . . . I met a couple or 
Rajneeshees in a pub and, through 


ence”: becomes clear. Through this 
experience he has. gained access to 
"authentic Buddhism”, and thus can 
dismiss those Sinhalese who practice 
forms of Buddhism which He does not 
Bnd personally attractive, as "selfish, 
not to say nasty/ people”. 'Tree 
Buddblste” becomes ' Buddhism as 
. Southwold experienced it, and that of 
■the 1 people he likes. As they are like 
1 . him there Is no need for ethnography. 

. Clearly this Is a most idiosyncratic 


a 'Witch” in the village of Sujarupa in 
Rajasthan, North India that inspired 
the title is occasionally referred to, but 
it is not the book’s subject. There is no 
real attempt to explore the complex 
issues that lie behind witchcraft 
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knowing and acting: ‘'instrumental- 
Ism” ■ and ■ "sapientalism”. In- 
strumentalism or Instrumental action, 
dpims Southwold, ameliorates experi- 

. etuw- thrmiah i oltnHntt nnal>0«nuL,.i.. 
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talking, disco 

mune existed only n „ liaur p s drive 
away. I m on a winner here'. 1 mused 
knowing that little had been written on 
the subject. Mullan at times ahan 
dons himself to journalistic extrava 
gance, even allowing that there is 
Mrtamly plenty (hat is sensational in 
Raineeshi belief and practice. 

Although he raises some serious 
sociological questions, he does not 
escape some infection (from his sub- 
ject matter or from newspaper sensa- 
tionalism of it). There are too many 
gratuitous asides, snide comments not 
always against Rajneeshis), and chatty 
tit-bits of parenthetic personal philoso- 
phy to leave one content that this very 
unsenous religion has been dealt with 
as seriously as one expects an academic 
to treat it. A religion may - one must 
say may - be unserious: I am far from 
sure that sociology can be served by 
any similar mutation. 

Bryan Wilson 

Bryan Wilson is a fellow of All Souk 
College, Oxford. 


Village 

beliefs 


Death of a Witch: a village In North 
India 1950-1981 
byG.M.Carstairs 
Hutchinson, £9.95 
ISBN009 153240X 

It is not quite clear for what audience 
this book is intended, or what kinds of 
reader would be most likely to benefit 
from it. 

At one level it is a typical example of 
those memoirs of life in foreign places 
that British district commissioners 
have made into a genre. Carstairs 
himself says that it was originally 
written simply as a portrait of an 
Indian village ne knew. He did not “set 
out to write this book as a scholarly 
monograph in the best traditions of 
social anthropology”. However he 
qualifies this by suggesting that the 
evidence “ofihardshtp sndchange'Mn 
village India do require such an 
approach; by implication, then, he 
places his book in that tradition. This is 
reinforced throughout by, for inst- 
ance, references to well-known 
anthropological "monographs” os 
comparable to this one or by the 
author commenting on something "as 
an anthropologist. The third audi- 
ence for the book is the developmen- 
taJist, administrator and agency "wal- 
lah" Interested in rural health provi- 
sion, Indeed, large sections of the 
book read like an entry in a World 
Health Organization publication (the 
author was variously professor of 
psychiatry, at Edinburgh University 
and president of the World Federation 
of Mental Health), 

Thq book does not really stand up as 
an academic monograph, The death of 
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different practitioners according to 
results ana costs. 

Similarly Carstairs's references to 
literacy in the village lack theoretical 
rigour. He describes an apparent cor- 
relation between literacy rates and 
death rates as though it were a causal 
connexion. The samples for village 
rates of literacy are so small as to Be 
meaningless in comparison with 
national figures. Recent work on li- 
teracy suggests that a more sophisti- 
cs tea approach needs to be taken both 
to the statistics and to the ways in 
which the concept of literacy itseir is 
handled, before their significance 
within the whole range of village social 
institutions can be assessed. The lack 
of an explicit or well-argued theoretic- 
al framework to deal with such issues 
tends to weaken both the claim to 
academic respectability and the force 
of the authors more general remarks 
and proposals regarding rural health 
policy. 

Thus, although he attempts to en- 
courage a libera! view of village super- 
stition and quite reasonably argues 
that arrogant dismissal of it by urban- 
oriented, western trained doctors is 
counter-productive (actually under- 
mining the patient's faith in western 
medicine), ne nevertheless makes it 
quite clear how superior he believes his 
own practice to be; an argument which 
might appear contradictory to those 
western-trained Indian doctors ip 
whom it is addressed. Similarly, his 
Eurocentric conceptual framework 
leads him to blame the villagers for 
their "backwardness", as for instance 
in the constant references to how 
"filthy” the village is or in the one- 
sided recognition that the vested in- 
terests of local men of power affecl 
medical options and choices. This 
could be pul into perspective by some 
recognition that the vested interests of 
men of power beyond the local con- 
text, & in multi-national drug com- 
panies, may likewise affect the alloca- 
tion of resources and therefore the 
medical options and the death rates 
that characterize village life. Although 
Cqrstairs, then, "sympathizes" with 
the villagers in overt, liberal state- 
ments, at a deeper level he repr 0 " 111 * 5 
the patronizing attitudes of many wes- 
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iefners by failing to make sense of the 
villagers’ beliefi and attitudes, ana 
their difference from those of many ol 
his readers, in terms of the slmflwn of 
power or ideology that underly ana 
determine them,. • , . 

. If the credibility ,pf the aulnqrs 
comments on policy cannot, ihen, rest 
on. the nqtion tnat the book ,1s part of an 
academic anthropological tradition. 
What interest does the book have tot 
other audiences? • As an autobiog- 
raphical accqunt of a westerner s ex- 
perienced, living In' an Indian village 
and maintaining contact one way or 
another over thirty years, 11 fe of some 
historical interest . Carstairs clearly felt 
a personal engagement with some oi 
the individuals he met, there apoior 
those not- familiar with Indio 5uch a 

personal . Introduction to characters 
might be ! ati accessible point of entiy. 

..Such readers might, however, Onon 

combination of. Ruth Prawcr 
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of Horace 


Oldham and the Renewal of 
Ordeal Culture 

by paid Hammond 

Cambridge University Press, £19.50 
ISBN 0521 247489. 
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Oldham has a curious status among 
minor Augustan poets. Dryden s po- 
etic tribute is well known, and Pope s 
poems are full of recognized echoes 
ud allusions; but the dearth of edi- 
tions means that Oldham's works 
themselves have had few but the most 

S alist readers. Oddly, although 
son himself projected an edition, 
Oldham was not included in the collec- 
tion to which Johnson contributed his 
Um; and the Irish sailor who did edit 
Oldham's works In 1770 apparently 
found that the very advertisement was 
enough to bring down the reviewers on 
his head. 

Paul Hammond's book comes as a 
harbinger of a better state of things - in 
particular of Harold Brooks's Torth- 






“Portland, Dorset 1933” by John Piper, from Piper's Places (C halto & 
Windus, £12.50). 


cooling Oxford eidtlon, now expected 
to appear in 1985 - and it sets Oldham 
firmly back in the central place in late 


Striking 
the wrong 
chord 


seventeenth-century literature from 
which he has been dislodged perhaps 
as much by the notoriety of the 
vituperative Satyrs upon the Jesuits as 
by neglect. 

Despite some serious limitations, 
this book, with its extensive quotations 
from the poems (and from sources and 
manuscript drafts) succeeds in whet- 
ting the. appetite. Focusing on the 
works most directly inspired by Old- 
ham’s considerable classical reading 
(and especially by the satirists, includ- 


ptatd the works of Homer and Ben 
MHura; and there is an interesting 
wtion on Oldham's rcmarkahlc 
wwmt ofpoetic creation in the Letter 
from the Country. The most extended 
treatment is given to the imitations of 
Horace and Juvenal, ground later 
covered by Pope and by Johnson - 
“though Hammond rightly eschews 
“^temptation to barrow significance 
horn these better-known works, con- 
, “titrating instead on Oldham's rela- 
hon to his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. 

' docs not always make for easy 
““log, and some of the difficulties 
Jrt unnecessary. The detailed work on 
tiWJtam’s sources could have been 
' lather digested, and the non-classical 
■ rcsow ig often ill-served by the abs- 
»“of a more literal translation of the 
« , 10 c ?PP a f B with Oldham’s free 
t *5l2 n5, stu dy of the classical 
tradition necessarily .deals with ma- 
renah which are now regarded as 
r^gtogto separate specialisms, and 
therefore. In Itself particularly well- 
to challenge accepted cat;egor- 
open up questions about past 
; peaces and purposes of reading. This 
™9k,ttaits with an emphasis on the 
r reconstruction of seven- 
. classical reading 
:“®^vand brings useful new manu- 
encet ° bear on the subject. 

: ,-rJ® therefore the more disappoint- 
^g.th^t lp practice it dodges me real 
■Coallonges, this kihd of lnterdisci- ; 
Plmary wdrk. that its own critical bias 
• irir~L I !? rr ? w *Nt it- perpetually doses 
* ' ^ tMueawhicq its subject might 

•wii?,k?? n A u P' Dcb ate is replaced 
.b® largely unsubstantiated discri- 
ggory gestures of a Leavfslte eva- 
' ^Jrwxxupatiqn with the fine- 

critical Senses which 
' *e way down ,'from the 

' that f flood tfanslaHnn is nmi- 


Jane Austen and Mozart: classical 
equilibrium In fiction and music 
by Robert K. Wallace 
University of Georgia Press, $25.00 
ISBN 08203 067 1 1 

This is a puzzling and, I think, ulti- 
mately misguided book. Plenty of 
critics, as Robert K. Wallace details, 
have mode glancing comparisons be- 
tween Jane Austen and Mozart, but no 
one has developed a relationship or 
analogy between them to the extent 
attempted here. And with good 
reason, since it is only the most 
ethereal sense of Zeitgeist that suggests 
their metaphorical meeting. 

This does not, however, deter Pro- 
fessor Wallace. Leaning heavily on 
ideas about “the classical style” taken 
from Charles Rosen, he prbposes it 
deep homology between the three- 
volume novel and the three-movement 
piano concerto. The idea at first looks 
engaging, and Wallace makes a spi- 
rited initial plea for bold interdisciplin- 
ary studies within the humanities, but 
fundamentally his whole construction 
is a fantasy. MOzart died when Jane 
Austen was fifteen; he was a Catholic 
middle European, without much in- 
terest in literature and no command of 
English, while Jane Austen was en- 
sconced in a middle-class Protestant 
culture and by the low standards of the 
time played the piano passably. Neith- 
er was aware of the other's existence, 
nor does anything in the aesthetics of 
their time propose a serious connexion 
between musical and literary forms 
(had Wallace concentrated on Uie 
Romantic period, where Heine s poet- 
ry could be consciously thought of as 
‘‘musical" and Schumann s piano 
music "poetic", he would have had an 
easier time of It). 

In his early chapters, Wallace does 
make some undeniably significant 
points about the “classical preoccupa- 
tion with balance, tension, symmetry, 
and reconciliation, which inevitably 


an identification of the solo piano part 
with that of the “heroine : thus in 
Pride and Prejudice “Elizabeth’s live- 
liness throughout . the wit, quality, and 
grace with which she enters into what- 
ever is happening, is comparable to the 
manner in which the solo voice of 
K.271 responds to the opening ihcmc 
it always shares with the orchestra". 
Well, perhaps - but having made the 
comparison, how much better do we 
understand either Pride and Prejudice 
or K.271? Sometimes the thesis even 
totters over into hoariest clichd, as 
when Persimsion and K.595 are de- 
scribed as “autumnal works pervaded 
by a stream of poignant emotions". 
Elsewhere , the distortion and simpli- 
fication needed to make novel “ni" 
concerto result in the unjustifiably 
contentious; and when one comes 
across the statement that “most of the 
characters in Emma . like most of the 
melodies in K.503, are neutral, un- 
attractive or banal", It is hard to read 
further. , 

What makes the book doubly frus- 
trating is the feeling that Wallace could 
have written an interesting book oti 
either Jane Austen or Mozart, had he 
not written one on them both. By far 
the most useful sections of the book 
are the two ! excellent appendices, 
which discuss' Jane Austen’s ituisic 
library and speculate on her skill, 
taste, and repertory. Here, at last, is 
interdisciplinary cultural history on a 
narrow but solid and scholarly base. 


A labour 
of love 

The Songs and Sonet 4 of John Donne, 
second edition 

edited by Theodore Redpalh 
Methuen. £22.1X1 

ISBN (l 416 85770 I 

Theodor Redpath’s well-known and 
useful annotated edition of Dunne's 
Songs and Sonets, fin.1 published in 
1956, has been thoroughly revised in 
this new edition. 

Though escalating honk prices may 
keep the second edition out of the 
hands of the undergraduates for whom 
the first edition was intended (except 
in library copies), the main strength of 
the volume remains its full and helpful 
explanatory notes. Donne may over 
the years have become a standard 
author on A level syllabuses, but these 
poems, even the familiar ones, bristle 
with difficulties, and the second edi- 
tion or Redpuih, like ihc first, can be 
an invaluable aid to the student, both 


must In: found if we are to distinguish 
between variations which have, and 
iliusc which have not. sortie authority 
liehind them". Ihc fact that two or 
three scattered mss read “any man" for 
"inv man" in "Love's Alchemy'' or 
“choice" for “vice'' in “The Indiffe- 
rent" dues not justify adopting either 
reading. 


Rcdnaih's introductory essay is full 
ami informative, especially in its ircai- 
mcni of Donne’s relationship to poetic 


in its general introductory notes to 
each poem and in the extensive 
annotation to individual lines, many of 
them carried over verbatim from 1956. 
The text has been thoroughly rc- 


edilcd, ami there is n full listing of 
textual variants, together with no few- 
er than 13 appendices on textual cruces 
□nd problems of interpretation. The 
volume is self-evidently a labour of 
love, the result of more than a quarter- 
century of devotion. 

Nevertheless, certain awkward 
questions need to be asked. Have 
Redpath’s editional labours produced 
a better or more accurate text of 
Donne? Is the annotation provided the 
best available, with no rivals in print? 
How useful is the new edition in 
casting light on the most problematical 
aspect of the Songs and Sonets, their 
cider and dating? 

The text of Donne's poems was 
established In the great edition of Sir 
Herbert Grierson (1912), as modified 
by Dame Helen Gardner’s edition of 
the Elegies and Songs and Sonets in 
1965. Redpath has gone over the same 
ground, but in no sense has he dis- 
placed either of these standard edi- 
tions, and where he differs from Gard- 
ner or Grierson .textualiy, his argu- 
ments tend to be shaky. New reading 
in “The Indifferent", "Love's 
Alchemy", and “A Lecture upon the 
Shadow’’ have little sanction other 
than an editor's whim and represent 
the kind of eclectic impressionism 
which ' Grierson argued cogently 
against in 1912: “some method more 
trustworthy than individual preference 


tradition, tfuiugh perhaps it is not as 
distinguished a piece of criticism as 
Gardner's introduction. The annutu- 
tions in Gardner und Kedputh urc 
roughly of equal quality , and so arc (he 
excellent, though much briefer, ex- 
planatory notes in A. J. Smith's Pen- 
guin edition of Donne ( 1971 ). Smith's 
edition, complete and cheap, is the 
best value for money, while the reader 
of Gardner has the great advantage of 
heing able to compare the Swigs und 
Sonets with the Elegies. Donne's other 
set of love poems. In a sense, Redpath 
is unfortunate in that two such formid- 
able competitors have appeared be- 
tween his first and second editions. 

In this respect, one significant 
opportunity has been tnissed. The 
most controversial as|tcct of Gardner's 
edition was ils division of the Songs 
and Sonets into two distinct groups, 
cariy-cynical and lato- PI a tonic, written 
before and aficr Donne's marriage. 
Each of the Songs and Sonets was 


(irmly assigned to one category or the 
other, with dates, sometimes on the 
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new guise -could mislead students into 
underestimating the essential unity of 
Donne's writings, the "dialogue of 
one” in which lie was engaged in all 
periods of his life. Bui here Redpath, 
in spite of some sensible comments in 
his introduction about the difficulties 
of fixing dates to the poems, adopts a 
modification of Gardner's scheme, in 
which the more Liflht-hcnrted and 
worldly poems come first, the “poems 
expressing greater and greater satisfac- 
tion in a love relationship” come in the 
middle, and “poems of parting and 
illness and death" come at the end. 
This reordering is no less arbitrary 
than Gardner’s, and does Donne a 
disservice in oversimplifying hjs poetic 
development. Smiths editorial deci- 
sion, in printing the Songs and Sonets 
in alphabetical order, or Grierson’s, In 
retaining the ordcroftheoriginal 1633 
edition (as Redpath did Tn 1956), 
seems to me Tar more sound. 

Warren Chernaik 

Warren Chernaik is senior lecturer in 
English at Queen Mary College, 
London. 
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apply to most works- of art of the 
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The Child and the State 

The intervention ol the State In Family Lite ; 
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sociology, 

Ethnomethodology. and 
Experience 

A Phepbmenologloal Critique 

I.MAHYF.WKMERS '; 

In tNebbok Mary ^ere argues that tttaevej^^r life foat 

' Investigated within a phi k>$oohtoal_ . 

:.i , Paperback £6.M n^ 


Reissue ^ 

Oedipus and Job in west 
African Religion 

The late MEYER FORTES 
Taking as his theme tho relevance of Ihe onclenl myths of 
Oedipus and Job to an understanding ofthe religious beliefs 
of a Weal African people of artceslo r-wo rahl ppara, Meyer . 
Fortes developed a penetrating analysis of.lhe role of an 
Individual within a social atruoture. An eccompamring essay, 
written by Robin Horton for thle edition, develops Fortes'^ 
concept of ‘social psyrtiologles'. Hard qovera £16.30 net 

Paperback £5.86 net; 

Cambridge Studies InSocia! Anthropology 48 

Xhosa Oral Poetry 

Aspects of a Black South African Tradition 
JEFFC^LAND 

Focusing on the poetry ofthe fmbongl, or court poet, Jett 
Opland analyses its eutogisUQ nature and compares It with 
other traditions of panegyric poetry, examlneathd effectoi 
the Introduction of writing In the nineteenth century, and 
explores ahanges In the oral tradition over time. £26.00 net 

C$mbrkfQeStudie8ln Oral apd Uterate Culture 7 

The Fish People 

Llnguistlo Exogamy and Tukanoan Identify in 
NorthwoaiAfrazonlo : 

JEANE. JACKSON 

A study of e unique social system which challenges a , 

. number of arithropoloqioal theories , The author showe ho# 

lheB0ra,orFTSh People- part of anetworkoflntermarrying 
local rfommunHtea-amceptiJallse their univarse and how ■ 
an Individual's Identity emerges In terrrtt of rolationawtih 
'others,. . £25.00 net 

. . Cambridge 8tudie$ln Social Anthropok>gy39 
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Marts and Engels; the Intellectual 

relallonslilp 

liy Terrell Carver 

Wheat sheaf. £15. 95 

ISBN HH5527 998 2 

Marx: an Introduction 

by W. A. Suchting 

Wheal sheaf. £16.95 und £5.95 

ISUN07!(«02927andll2978 

The Mjirx-Lngcls relationship. Terrell 
Carver, tells us, matters, It matters nut 
only for lit e usual reason that Engel;, 
for large ncriuds of his career was 
Marx’s collnhonitnr but also because 
after Marx's death Engels was to 
become Marx's literary executor. 

Carver suggests that Engels used his 
status ns a one-lime collnlioriitor and 
literary executor of Marx to foster u 
number of influential myths concern- 
ing Marx's enterprise. Foremost 
among these was Marx's alleged devo- 
tion to the methods and procedures of 


and. wmst of all. inaccurate canon iza* 
linn of Marx. 

in the West Marx's thinking is 
gradually emerging from the incubus 
cast over it by the "scientific" material- 
ists who have wielded it with such 
effect in the practical world. Evidence 
of This is io he found in Suchting'* 
ugreeahle introductory hook on Marx. 
Such ling eschews ail Stalinist dogma 
and argues fur a humanist materialist 
view of Marx which depicts Murx's 
procedure in his writings as always 
exploratory and open-ended. Suchting 
tries incorrect any impression of Marx 
as an authoritarian and doctrinaire 
thinker. Me emphasizes Marx's tactical 
flexibility and cauiinn us u publicist 
and political leader, firsi while editing 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung in the 
IK-8K, and. second, when secretary' of 
the International , und rightly points to 
Marx’s practice of always seeking to 
latch onto the progressive trends 
already at work in society. 

Marx without doubt saw his doc- 
trines neither as appendages to. nor as 
merely reflect ions upon, what was 
going in society. He attempted always 
in portray a society as it was in its 
process of development, and advise, 
accordingly. So Marx would never 
have advocated, as did Lenin, that 
revolutionary Theory lie brought to the 
working class from “outside". For 


natural .science and his reputed alle- 
giance to a mechanical and empiricist 
form of materialism. Although Carver 
does not overemphasize this, Engels's 
fostering of these myths was toliavq 
pernicious effects on the development 
of Marxism. It is, r think, apparent 
from a reading of Marx’s more philo- 
sophically oriented earlier works, and 
also a careful reading of (he later 
Capital, that Marx's materialism al- 
ways contains a subjective and critical 
element (in line with Kant's Coperni- 
can revolution in philosophy). Marx’s 


materialism is, in other woras, always 
humanly oriented and thus totally 
alien to the kind of “matter in motion*' 
reductionist materialism, unthinkingly 
propagated by Engels in his later 
writings. 

• Engels’s embrace of. “scientific" 
materialism in such works as Ludwig 
Feuerbach .and the End of German 
Classical Philosophy and the Dialectics 
of Nature and, even more so, his 
linking of Marx with these views was 

{ icmidous since It prepared the way 
or Lenin's crude identification of 
Marx with the materialist ' ' 
philosophy. Lenin engagingly. If sim- 
plisticafly, in his earlier forays into < 
' philosophy identifies materialism with 
its "good side and idealism as its 
"bad 15 .side,. It is.no secret that Marx 
bolds a contrary view, even praising 
.' idealism in his Th&ses on Feuerbach for 


Too clever 
by half 

Class nnd Civil Society: the II mils of 
Marxian critical theory 
by Jean L. Cohen - 
Martin Ruhertson, £16.5(1 
ISBN U 85520637 3 

We have every right to expect great 
things of a book which, as its nuthor 
herself say's, offers n uniquely “ruthless 
criticism of Marx’s work, and enters 
the world with Invish pre-publication 
praise from friends and colleagues; 
'one of the most important books on 
Marxism to be published in the past 
five years"; o “lightly argued scholarly 
treatise" which .may well become “an . 
Important source for & pas(-Maric|st 

It is therefore disappointing to dis- 
cover that Professor Cohen's criticism 
of Marx’s work , while ingenious, is not 
very sound, and that, so far from being 
tightly argued, her case rests, at every 
crucinl juncture, on the “authority” of 
other writers, to the titles of whose 
works the reader Is simply referred in 
footnotes r. SO that not even tlicir 
arguments on those crucial issues aye 
made available for examination.. „ A . 

The' basic premise of' 'Professor 
Cohen's argument Is that Marx hnd a . 
systematically ambivalent attitude to 
civil society:: on the “positive" side; he 
is supposed to have shared what she 
! lakes to ha vd) been Hegel's view, that 
.end I society was the "sine qua non for 


Marx revolutionary l henry must cither 
grow front the circumstances of capi- 
talist employees and the oppressed or 
mu grow m iill. Marx (like Luxemburg 
later) saw trades uniuns us potential 
breeding grounds and training places 
for future socialists. He regarded ex- 
perience within employee organiza- 
tions as invaluable for the would-be 
transformer of society. This humility is 
not us evident in the thinking of his 
Leninist followers nor, indeed, in the 
thinking of his many detractors. 

Suchfing’s hauk is most valuable for 
its attempt to place Capital in the fore- 
front uf Marx's reasoning and life's 
work. In a book which is tar the most 
part set out in a chronological manner 
Suchting devotes a quarter of his 
twenty odd chapters to an outline of 
the arguments of the three volumes of 
Marx's Capital. This is a tricky under- 
taking, particularly for an in'troduct- 
dorv text, but Suchting acquits himself 
well as an expusitor of Marx’s econo- 
mic theories. Writing an introductory 
hook of this kind calls upon skills ana 
knowledge often not demanded in 
■Snell intensity and breadth in more 
specialist works. Suchting docs r great 
service to Marx in clarifying his less 
fani i liar views, hut is not as successful 
in establishing the worth of Marx's 
views as distinctively economic 
theories. Suchting righiiy highlights 


Marx's. abjections to his' mechanistic;. - ..freedom,-, autonomy, individuality, 
.$9lenmUr ’preqiiTs6r$ and thus ppvc and social Justice"; on thp “negative" ; F 
: v "l 8 . l«C; Vulgar SiolifiiSt gospel sjde.'Marx rejected civil society as "1 lie c! 


theory of class stands revealed as itself 
“fctishistic”, and his critique of civil 
society collapses. The unfulfilled 

C romtse of civil society is sacrificed by 
larx in favour of “stntism", “produe- 
tivisin", "technocracy". 

Professor Cohen’s scheme is too 
clever by half. The base of the pyramid 
of her antinomies in the false premise 
as to Marx's ambivnlence towards civil 
society. Marx suffered from no such 
problem. He saw civil society not as 
holding out the promise of “freedom, 
autonomy, individuality, and spcial 
justice” but as denying it. Because - 
rightly or wrongly - he regarded, 
human productive activity as the bed- 
rock of social existence, he then aban- 
donfcfTihe critical analysis of social and 
political processes and institutions in 
favour of the critique of political 
eebnomy, the all-important basis of 
the institutions of civil society and the 
state. A theory which abandons the 
- detailed critique of sbqial processes 
and institutions may be Very unsatis- 
factory from the point of view of the 
sociologist, but not much is gained hy 
pretending that it is a failed critique of 
civil society. (Professor Cohen would 


Politics 
for all 


FoUttiipl judgement 
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f easi-iron certainty find fndvit- basis for new fo litis of domination, long critical concent with the work of 
ablq superiority of the Marxist world , restriction, alienation, and inequal-' ■' Hannah . Arendt, whose Lectures on 
Meyr. Ewn naiural ^iciice has to give.. ity\,Froni this premise ns to Manf’s • Kant's Political Philosophy were pub- 


Rpnalt) Beiner’s wide-ranging and 
closfcly srgtied. book derives from his 


1 osophy w 
orsrnp in 


. of nftalcndEism. " >. 

The case against Engels is that, ini his 
old age, he gradually sot the scene for 
.th'e.: promulgation of Marxism as .a' 

; dogma . . Carver suggests. his 'poor' re- 
cord In .old age as a reiuilcrbT Marx’s 1 
Views feouldbc.bhl Raced ti^l his 


critique", to sh6w.; that Marx's theory ' 'fitting: fprfoe dignity oFpojiticy and 
founders, on a. succession of “ahtb ... the humanizing effect of political activ- L 
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nomlcs” arid at last collapses of irt own 
: accord. .- •• ' 

First, she says. Marx ignored Ills 
own “insight into the unfulfilled prom- 
ise of civil society", and opted instead 


Marx’s opposition to the increasing 
division of labour, but here Suchting 
himself is caught out by it. He is a 
philosopher and not an economist so, 
whereas he is able to make out a good 
ease for Marx as a consistent and 
thorough philosopher, he leaves Marx 
almost without defence against the 
sceptical conventional economist. But 
Marx has a case against conventional 
economics which still awaits treatment 
from the sympathetic economist or the 
latter-day Marxian polymath. 

Marx was a respecter of no intellec- 
tual boundaries. His vision was both 
total and comprehensive. Thus, the 
successful introductory text has to be 
ruthlessly selective. Suchting makes a 
brave attempt at providing a compre- 
hensive picture of Marx which is 
intriguing and suggestive for the 
already initiated reader, but [ fear the 
true beginner may become lost in the 
detail, in carefully picking his theme, 
and presenting his arguments 
coherently and fluently. Carver may 
have produced the more genuinely 
introductory text. 


Howard Williams . 

Howard Williams is lecturer in political 
theory at University College, Aber- 
ystwyth. 


have done better to criticize the theor- 
ists of the Frankfurt School, who 
abandoned Marx’s critique of political 
economy in favour of the critique of 
bourgeois society.) 

In the end, however, it is Professor 
Cohen's confused treatment of the 
very concept of “civil society" which is 
the root problem. “Civil society” is no 
term of present-day social or political 
discourse. Yet she offers no clear 
account of what she understands hy it, 
and gravely misconstrues its meaning 
in Hegel and in Marx. She seems to 
think of it .as an inclusive domain in 
which everyone can hope to attain to 
freedom, autonomy, individuality; 
and social justice within a framework 
of legality (rights), plurality (voluntary 
associations), and publicity (public 
spaces for the communication and 
contestation of political will and social 
norms). But that is largely Habermas, 
not Hegel. 

j.In Hegel, “civil society” is not an 
Inclusive but an exclusive domain, 
from which (hose without private 
property or other legal, formal claims 
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of itk own ity; properly conceived, on those Who 
< participate in It. ' 

nored his While Arendt's philosophical 
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sphere of common judgment”, he 
argues, “is s perversion of Hie political, 
and as such, cannot help but manifest 
Itself in political crisis,” 



to status arc excluded: they have no 
rights. Its “pluralities" - as Professor 


"expert” can or should enter. To 
profess politics it is not necessary to be 
a political professional: it is enough to 
be a man possessed of normal human 
. faculties. 

Like Arendt and Habermas before, 
him. Beiner attributes present diss&f- 
. fection with political activity and in- 
stitutions - a disaffection marked, it 
must be said, more by lack or interest 
than by anything more drastic - to the 
/ transformation of politics ftom a 
sphere df praxis, governed by shared 
judgments concerning the proper ends 
of communal life, to one supposedly 
1 governed by a purely technical concern 
with epds that are presumed, by gov- - 
ernors and governed alike, to be 
' beyond the rational consideration of 
the citizen. “Politic removed from the 


Itself in political crisis." . 

But while Beiner’s diagnosis of the . 
causes of political disenchantment in- 
western society owes most to Arendt, 
his examination, of the nature, scope ' 
^aqdt justification of poUtlca) judgment 
Mrews-toqte- upon^ ;the^ '.'vindication; of. 

1 Aristotle's notion of oractical Dhlloso- 


^aws-mot^utwnftie'vlndf^ of 
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.Georg- Qadamer. -The influence of 
Qadamcr, • ; evidenced , in - Belner’s 
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icaf contingency of political judgments 
apd the forms of- Jife which result from. 
:them, protects blip adainst Arendt’s ) 
.mofe eCcentrip conclusions gs droll as i 
. against; ■ Habermas’*,, . ideologically 
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■and -hence imperfect orders. Being J 
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Friedrich Engels 


Cohen rather vaguely calls them - arc 
not voluntary associations, but legally 
and formally constituted exclusive 
corporate bodies, like guilds. And civil 
society is, of course, no place for free 

E oliticnl contestation at ail. Not just 
legel but Prussian “civil society” in 
the first half of the nineteenth century 
left the great mass of the people 
without rights, without status, without 
u place in the civil order, and with no 
chance openly and legally to contest 
anything. But that is precisely the 
point at which Marx's critique of civil 
society sets in: looking at civil society 
from tnc point of view of those who are 
excluded from it. There was nothing 
ambivalent or antinomic in Ins out- 
look. But if there was no initial 
antinomy, then an immanent critique 
which sets out from such an antinomy 
and derives a whole series of anti- 
nomies from it is a piece of make- 
believe. 

Heinz Lubasz 

Heinz Lubasz is reader in the history of 
ideas at the University of Essex. 


everyday course of life but close atten- 
tion to what the practice of judgment 
involves reveals it to be a rational 
process founded, in the last resort, in a 
common human experience of what 
the world shows itself to be. This may 
be described In either Kantian or 
Aristotelian terms but, either way, Its 
significance Is that it provides judg- 
ment with a measure which is more 
than a mere appeal to private prefer- 
ence. Political judgment is not a matter 
of identifying particular events as inst- 
ances of one or another general type. « 
-is, in Kant's terms, a variety of reflec- 
tive rather than of determinant judg- 
ment. It Involves/e flection upon un- 
■foiding experience and a grasp of the 
individual event or predicament as at 
once unique and yet a recognizable 

E rt of the common world. Political 
dgment is not a technique that could 
taught but a practice perfected only 
by experience. Beiner distinguishes 
political from other reflective judg- 
ments not by their form but by me 
greater scope of their implications; We 
are, he urges, always responsible for 
bur political fate and political judg- 
ments are “characterized by implicit 
judgments abqut the form of collective 
life that it is appropriate for a commun- 
ity to pursue. • ' .. 

No review of this fine book could 
■fully convey its many virtues. It is not 
only pleasurable to read but, I believe, 
a major contribution to the renewal ot 
a phlloiopically aWare political cul- 
ture; • • * ' • 

David J. Levy 

David J. Levy is lecturer in sociology ot 
Middlesex Polytechnic. 
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Roecr Magraw’s book is the first 
relume to appear in a new “Fontana 
History of Modern France”, and it 
dwws how much the study of French 
history has changed since Alfred Cob- 
baa wrote the corresponding series for 
Pelican twenty years ago. 

Cobban was able to present an 
elegant narrative of high politics and 
high culture, history seen from the 
perspective of Paris. But since then 
mich of the best scholarly work has 
taken the form of regional and local 
studies, allowing a reconstruction of 
the history of French politics from the 
grassroots upwards, while the develop- 
ment pf various branches of social 
hisloiy has transformed our under- 
standing of the social structure nnd of 
the tensions which lay behind the 
political and religious conflicts of the 
nineteenth century. 

Writing a work of synthesis is there- 
fore much more difficult than in Cob- 
ban's day. Magraw succeeds remark- 
ably well in integrating the results of 
recent research with an account which 
retains a chronological framework 
organized around the traditional turn- 
ing points. His book is fresh in 
approach, vigorously argued, and 
(apart from a clutch of mis-spelt 
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A seventeenth-century jade screen illustrating the art of weaving silk, 
reproduced from Chinese Mythology by Anthony Christie (New ties 
Books, £6.95). 


names) reliably accurate. 

If the detail is sometimes a little 
indigestible and over-allusive, the 
reader is kept on the rails by Magraw's 
dear sense of movement and overall 
slrutture, and the book's value as a 
guide ' to recent historiographical 
binds and controversies is enhanced 


tioos and education, on popular move- 
ments in the years around 1848. on 
protectionism and imperialism under 
we Third Republic, and on the life of 
die peasants, where he is stimulated by 
disagreement with Eugen Weber's 
influential book Peasants into 
Frenchmen. 

Magraw skilfully combines & solid 
account of political events, exploration 
of the sbdlal foundations of politics, 
and analysis of class values and rela- 
Hons, But his book falls short of being 
total hi|ldry. On the one hand, it says 
little about Ideas, the arts, or litera- 
fnrej-abart from using novels as histor- 
ical evidence. On the other, the less 
■ Politically oriented types of social 
history tend to be squeezed out, and 
there is only, scanty treatment of 
demography, the family, the role of 
.vtomea. pnd such subjects of current 
scholarly concern as crime and medi- 
cine, Orthodox economic history is 
WjU covered, though there is not a 
single table or graph; nor is there a 
map, perhaps a more serious omission 
Miew of the many local references. 

Magraw's objections to We- 


ber. and to the school of mostly -w^ 

American historians which Weber rep- 1^ PCAIIVPP^ 
' resents, is to the use of “moderniza- XWlJU IU VVIJ 
tion" as an. all-purpose concept for 

explaining social change. Magraw pre- q V* 

fers to lay the emphasis on class. The 1 III W gt j[ 

French Revolution is seen as the 
source of a '' bourgeois dominance 
which was only temporarily disturbed 
by the aristocratic come-back in 1815- 
30, and which changed in later years in 
form but not in fundamental character. 

Magraw diverges, from the standard 
French interpretation of events in 
seeing no real broadening of the social 
base with the establishment of the 
Third Republic, no “end of the not- 
ables" around 1880. He adopts San- 
ford Elwitt’s thesis on the dominance 
of business interests in the formative 
years or the Republic, and sees leaders 
like Ferry, Gambctta, and even 
Clemenceau as members of the same 
"governing elite" as Guizot in . the 
1§4 0s, devoted essentially toi the de- 
fence of capitalist interests. 

Other historians might challenge 
this unsympathetic treatment of the 
Third Republic, and lay more emph- 
asis than Magraw on the way in which 
it conformed to the real economic and 
social Interests of the peasantry and 
the lower bourgeoisie, and on the 
popular democratic idealism on which 
anticlerical and radical policies could 
draw. They might also argue that the 
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Battles, according to Clausewitz, are 
the gold and silver pieces in the 
strategic economy. It was because of 
their very importance, and because of 
the not-unnatural desire on the part of 
soldiers to win the next one by avoid- 
ing the mistakes of the past, that 
military history for so long enjoyed 


Ciuibcrt, Jumini and Clausewitz who 
sought to understand und explain what 
was happening as war felt the twin 
impacts of technological and social 
change. What emerges most clearly 
from his description of the develop- 
ment of war over the past two centuries 
is that the problem faced by states has 
always been in essence the same: how 
to generate and then deliver sufficient 
force to defeat the enemy without so 
damaging oneself in the process as to 
make the game not worth the candle. 

In the eighteenth century, small 
professional armies were the best that 
European states could do; primitive 
transport systems and the absence in 
most of Europe of an agricultural 
surplus off which armies could live 
severely limited the means of war. and 
therefore also battle. The French re- 
volution injected the factor of mass, 
but enthusiastic hordes of citizen- 
soldiers were not alone enough and 
Napoleon was overborne by a com- 
bined group of traditional armies. For 
a large part of the century which 
followed nis fall uneven technological 
development made winning easier by 
conferring an advantage on one side 
which usually, but not always, allowed 
it to triumph: the Prussian needle-gun 
defeated the Austrians in 1866, Prus- 
sian artillery defeated the French in 
1870. 

But by 1914 all the major European 
states were more or less evenly equip- 
ped with weaponry which happened to 
confer a strong advantage on the 
defence. Successful attacks were diffi- 
cult, and decisive victories almost 
impossible, when states could supply 
enough ammunition and canned food 
to keep massive armies in action for 
years. As Dr Strachan shows, careful 
analysis of the hostile environment of 
" the modem battlefield did reveal ways 
of overcoming the problem, but tne 
capacity to deliver a decisive blow 
belonged to neither side until both 
were on the point' of exhaustion. 

Industrialization put a wider array of 
- weapons Into soldiers' hands in the 
e Second World War, and brought new 
e tactical problems, but it also provided 
if the means to overcome an able and 
if ingenious opponent. Yoked together 
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Yet another general survey of Amer- 
ican history! At a time when every 
American publisher wants a bestsell- 
ing textbook on its list, when history 
teachers in the United States are 
constantly besieged by publishers’ rep- 
resentatives urging adoption of thar 
offering - and when most such works 
are avmlable in this country - is there 
any justification for this volume in 
“The Short Oxford History of the 
Modern Worid"7 Can it offer anything 
distinctive? 

Above all, it offers the great virtues 
of clear, simple, elegant prose, such as 
readers of Professor Jones’s works on 
immigration will naturally anticipate. 
It is beautifully organized, mobilizing a 
vast amount of information covering 
all aspects of American development, 
essentially from 1763 to the 1980 
presidential election. Its judgments 
are sound, its facts reliable, and the 
generalizations illuminated by skilful 
use of pertinent detail. 

At the heart of the book lie four fine 
chapters on the decisive social, econo- 
mic and cultural changes that trans- 
formed the United Stales between the 
Gvil War and the First World War. 


unfashionable in American academic 
drcles but not in British schools. This 
bias Is surprising given the author’s 


both sides;’ Magfaw argues his case 
forcefully, and a strong thesis to serve 
as a focus for argument Is a virtue 
rather than a defect in a book which 
will certainly and deservedly become 
an indispensable introduction to the 
subject fo r students. 

Robert Anderson 

Robert Anderson Is sen/of /eemrer in 
history at the University of Edinburgh. 
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Sfrthat Und Dacre's essay on, fee 
religioiis origins of the en^tenment 
has been an important influence, on 
the negative side he Is 
dispute the opinion of Luden Foovre 
fffojhe ^teenfe mmjSZ. 
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were likely to experience together 
produced a literature which was often 
dull and not infrequently wrong- 
headed. Some twenty-five years ago 
Theodore Ropp struck a mighty blow 
for scholarship and published a mag- 
isterial history of battle. Since then 
historians of war have forsaken 
the field of honour for other hunt- 
ing grounds: military institutions, 
bureaucratic developments, sodal in- 
terconnexions. It is no doubt nigh 
time that we were reminded that 
armies exist primarily in order td fight 
- and to win. ; 

Hew Strachaq, In a book avowedly 
about ‘‘the theory and praetjee of 
war", encourages us to look agarn at 
Ropp’s military world In the light of 
fee work done sinCehli day. Beginning 
with the age of Marlborough and 
Frederick the Great, he charts the 
mechanical factors which have shaped 
the actions of armies in battle and 
outlines the thinking of men like 

does not seeiti duite excluded jsome of 
the French writings on which he draws 
to add .plausibility to his account of 
Sarpl- seem Irrelevant; and/ most im- 
portant, he is not terribly at home with 

Laiirorfc of intellectual history this 
may not seem important, but here tne 
subject is precisely fee practice of 
Catnolicism, and of other falths.consJ- 


by the common objective of uncon- 
ditional surrender, Britain, Russia and 
the United States mobilized resources 
to hitherto uncontemplated levels of 
volume and of sophistication. The fact 
feat there have been no European 
wars since 1945 and the simultaneous 
development of nuclear weapons com- 
mand attention. Dr Strachan responds 
with a brief outline of deterrence 
theory and its effects on European 
defence. One closes his very compe- 
tent survey - which students of the 
history of war will use with gratitude - 
struck by the fact that a few states now 


subject is precisely fee practice or 
Catholicism, and of other faifes/consi- 
dered as a law; or as Sarpi put it 

torn. A ; “few" may entail spedfle- 
bellefs, as the Ten Commandments 
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capacity to inflict enormous concen- 
trated destruction. It is a power so 
awesomely massive as to' be. unusable 
for any rational purposes. Also It Is 
more or less equally shared. 

Whether it is those two facts which 
explain Europe’s freedom from war 
during the last 38 years or whether 
Don-miiitary considerations have been 
as significant in keeping the peace 
remains u nclear. '.' , 

John Gooch ■ 

John Gooch is senior lecturer in history 
at the University of Lancaster. 

with Jews and Jewish converts accused 

of backsl Iding. Since it was the site of a 
considerable .and various Jewish com''* 
munityj on > which it . increasingly de- 
pended for , its commercial relations 
with the eastern Mediterranean, and 
also the normal port of departure for 
families of Jewish practice or descent 
emigrating from the West to the more 
tolerable conditions- of fee Ottoman 
Empire, Venice was well informed 
about Jews. Others might be attracted 
to sensational stories about ritual mur- 
der; the Venetians were interested, in 
matters of daily life - like how one 
Idlled a chicken or what kind of 
jollifications you sirtlght expect to find 
In the ghetto if you were looking for 
distraction during Lent. Hence the 
. descriptive ■ value of a book about 
people otherwise unknown to history, 
which incidentally makes mincemeat 
of some of the assumptions of histo- 
rians who write about “popular cul- 
ture".'. 
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one wishes fpr more on society and its 
structure, and indeed on economic and 
demographic patterns. Inevitably the 
political emphasis gives the book a 
white, male orientation which con- 
trasts with the attention now fashion- 
ably (often disproportionately) given 
to Indians, blacVs and women in some 
other texts on American history.. . 

The book concentrates on present- 
ing Its material rather than developing 
an overarching argument. Even the 
theme of the title, that the attainment 
of American ideals is limited by the 
realities of power and the tensions and 
divisions within American society, Is 
not explicitly developed, publishers' 
claims that the author presents a 
distinctively British perception are ex: 
aegerated, though he makes some. 
telQng brief comparisons with the 
experience of other countries. For the 
most part, he -follows conventional, 
mainstream interpretations of Ameri 
lean history, h is views failing within the 
broadly ■'liberar' consensus of the 
received wisdom. The work of younger 
“radical" writers gains little mention. 

' Indeed, the book disappoints In Its 
early pages, where it crowds 150 years 


of cofoidal history Into two chapters 
and presents an interpretation of the 
early national period that now looks a 
little dated. But with the onset of the 
sectional' conflict the touch becomes 


surer, the control easy, and the light 
compression of complex facts master- 
ly. The two thirds of the book dealing 
with the United States since the Civil 


War- including 250 pages on political 
development Mice then - read woU, 
and provide a fund of interesting and 
accurate information sensibly inter- . 
preted. , 

Unfortunately the book suf fort from 
having 24 pages of tables and not very 
good ma as stuck in as art appendix, 
instead or being inserted in the text at 
relevant points. In this respect it falls 
Well short of the high standard of 
illustration set by recent American 
textbooks; and for this reason alone 
will not have mass sales in the United 
States. It may be safely recommended 


it will prove Invaluable to British 
students In search of backgrounded . 
introductory material for their essay 
tobies. I suspect that I shall recognire . 
Maldwyn Jones's graceful prose on 
-matay occasions in fee future - pur- ; 
veyed (and butchered) w too. many ' 
undergraduate essays. V ; VV..-. 

I>oiEiaifll; ; AMAy- 

; i Domtti Rtdtdiffe isYseifor ' lecture f lit 
mod«cn{ history , m the University- of - 
Durham. ;?sfV j..:.-.' 
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BOOKS 

A point of 
departure 

DUem mu of Liberal Democracies: 
studies in Fred Hindi's Social Limits to 
Growth 

edited by Adrian Ellis and Krlslun 
Kumar 

Tavistock, £12.95 and £5.95 
ISBN 0422 7846(15 and 7M702 

The ten papers in this collection arc ail 
responses to Fred Hindi's famous 
book, Social Limits to Growth, though 
the editors admit that many of their 
contributors “treat Hirsch more as a 
point of departure, us supplying an 
agenda of i|uestinns and issues to he 
discussed in the light of their own 
particular interests”, while others are 
''yet more oblique to Hirsch”. The 
truth is that the links between these 
essays and Hirsch 's book arc some- 
times rather manufactured. 

Unfortunately many of the contribu- 
tors take their lead from the least 
closely-argued part of Social Limits to 
Growth - llirsch's clnini that the 
market system works only because 
tlie re is an unspoken social morn lily of 
trust, honesty and mutual restraint, 
nnd that Ibis morality is a "depleting 
legacy™ from the pre-industrial past . In 
ptner wards, capitalism lacks Inc mor- 
al resources to perpetuate itself in the 
long run. Several of the contributors 
point to the sketchiness of Hindi's 


discussion of pre-industrial society: 
what exactly was the content of tradi- 
tional morality nnd what sodnl forces 
lay behind It? They point also to the 
fad (hat economic individualism and 
the market system nre much older than 
industrial capitalism: if - as Hirsch 
sometimes suggests - economic indi- 
vidualism is the force thal corrodes 
traditional morality, thal morality has 
survived a remarkably long time. And 
they remind the render that Hirsch’s 
brand of pessimism has a long intellec- 
tual history, going bock at least to 
Adam Smith: things aren't what they 
used to be. and never were. 

These are all good reasons for 
scepticism about Hrrsch’s thesis, but 
they do not refute it. Rather than 
exploring these issues in more detail, 
mnny of the contributors give in 10 the 
temptation to stray on to subjects that 
interest them more. Hirsch, they say, 
was at least right in seeing that liberal 
capitalism faces some kind of crisis of 
"declining moral legitimacy"; but his 


diagnosis wfis wrong. And then they go 
• .on to offer tfieir own diagnoses ~ 
diagnoscs that are at least as specula- 


streets 

healing IhaJ^aKlsis? Iho German . 
communists and political violence 

i- 

byEvoRosenbnft • 
CambrldgeOhiversity Pits*; £24»00 
ISBN 0521 23638 X 1 


live as llirsch'siiwn. John Hall urgues. 
in direct opposition to Hirsch. that 
“the current crisis of liberal capitalist 
societies” fwhut exactly this means is 
conveniently left unclear) is due to (he 
cessation of economic growth. John 
Gray seems to agree that we arc in u 
state of crisis, but claims that this is the 
result of excessive political interven- 
tion in economic life; if there is a cure 
ut all, it lies in constitutional con- 
straints on government. Raymond 
Plant argues that we need - and are 
capable of achieving - an agreed 
theory of social justice. 

The contributors who digress least 
are those who discuss Hindi's idea of 
“positional goods". Hirsch argued that 
certain goods cannot be supplied in 
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The Reagan Presidency; an early 
assessment 

edited by Fred I. Greeiutcin 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 

£15.75 and £6.75 

ISBN 0 8018 3056 7 and 3057 5 

The contributions of well-known and 
respected authors to this book are 
informative, cool and judicious, scru- 
pulously giving credit wherever due. 
Their indictment, therefore, is all the 
more compelling. 

They praise the Reagan administra- 
tion for its careful choice of priorities 
which enabled it to get the executive 
branch to implement us main policies, 
the legislature to carry them and public 
opinion to accept them. Ronald 
Reagan - who hns far more political 
and governmental experience than is 
usually recognized - has disproved the 
new conventional wisdom asserting 
the impotence of the .modern pres- 
idency. 

He has controlled the bureaucracy 
by giving the middle-level political 
appointments to true ideological be- 
lievers. as he had done when Governor 
of California. The myth of his alleged 
mandate for his policies was brilliantly 
exploited, by. his legislative advisers to 
put through his economic programme 
early on. In foreign offairs. at first 
instead of the promised coherent 
teamwork the “protracted, visible in- 
fighting made the Carter administra- 
tion look orderly”; but this President, 
unlike some of his predecessors, re? 
placed the squabblers and improved 
the decision-making process. Unusual- 
ly, the White House team .worked 
harmoniously together and com- 
plemented their leader effectively. . . 

On the subsumed of policy it is a very 
different story. Abroad , ). M. Desiter 

of politics which involved defending 
working-class neighbourhoods (in Uie 
shape of -Beflitrs most notorious 
’slums),. and how ambiguous and in- 
deed contradictory the position of the 
KPD came to be. A- party which had. 
regarded itself as- the political lead- 
ership of a revolutionary working clas^ 
-denned by its relation to the means of 
. .production - found, during the De- 
. pression’that its following’ was largely; 

■ unemployed, and concerned about 
Issues outside : the \yorkp!nce. In the 
. neighbourhoods. ;■ 

Rose nh aft easily; dispose* of the 
imago of tho KPD es a monolith, in 
which a "Stnlinizcd" party leadership 
supposedly was able to impose : its 
policies upon a passive rank-and-file: 

piilrtvftkln. jL_ 1 ' * 


increasing quantities as economic 
growth proceeds, and that in consequ- 
ence economic growl h is increasingly 
incapable of satisfying individuals' re- 
maining wants. This thesis is examined 
in two carefully argued papers, one by 
Adrian Ellis and Anthony Heath and 
the other by Jonathan Gershuny. Both 
papers come down against Hirsch. 

Gershunv, in welcome contrast to 
most of the other contributors, sup- 
ports his general argument with some 
concrete evidence. He looks at a 
particular example of a positional 
good, personal service. (However rich 
we all become, we cannot all have 
servants.) If Hirsch’s thesis was true, 
the positional nature of personal ser- 
vice would have been a severe social 


writes that repeated errors have re- 
quired vast efforts to repair quite 
unnecessary damage, while simul- 
taneously undermining precious 
domestic goodwill. “Truculent, care- 
less, con iron taiional words from 
Washington'' unsettled America's 
allies and fed anti-nuclear feeling in 
Europe. Efforts at reassurance col- 
lapsed when the pipeline derision 
“recalled all the worst stereotypes - 
simplistic. Ideological, unilateral, in- 
effective and probably Illegal” - and 
was taken blindly that “nobody of 
cabinet rank . . . knew what a mess 
they were making for themselves". 
Thus in foreign affairs Reagan has 
"kept the (conservative) faith, but at 
the cost 01 works". 

In defence, the Budget Director has 
got current spending limited in return 
for authorizing long-term procure- 
ment funds; unspent appropriations 
reached $110 billion by October 1982. 
The services were given both more 
money and more leeway in spending it, 
reversing Robert McNamara's re- 
forms; Samuel Huntington clearly sees 
this administration spending more, 
wasting more, and achieving less. With 
defence expenditure unpopular again, . 
and two thirds of all controllable funds 
in the entire budget going to the 
Pentagon, Us share is very vulnerable - 
especially as the military will cherish 
their new weapon systems, so that the 
cuts will Tall on “operations and 
maintenance” where they diminish the 
country's real defence preparedness. 

In economic policy Reagan Bdded to 
Carter* later strttegy th'emassTve fax 
cuts, which had no support among 
mainstream economists. For he spoke 
for a right-wing populist movement 
distrustful of elite opinion, and would 
not renounce views which had become 
“articles of faith during the long march 
to the White House". As Greenstein 
notes, the President i? far better at 
selling policies than at analysing them, 
nnd is '‘especially resistant to recon- 
sidering policies in the areas closest to • 
his most central beliefs". But even his 
"self-confident optimism” about the' 


limit 10 growth after, say. the 1920s. In 
reality. Gershuny shows, technical 
change has allowed people to substi- 
tute capital for labour in the home: we 
cannot all have servants, but we can all 
enjoy the domestic services provided 
by washing machines and freezers. 

None of the contributors is a main- 
stream economist. This seems u pity, 
since Hirschl-lfor all his breadth of 
interest - was at heart an economist. 
(The first sentence of Social Limits to 
Growth describes the book as "an 
economist's answer” to certain ques- 
tions.! If Hirsch's arguments are cor- 


rect, they call into question a good deal 
of conventional welfare economics - in 
particular, the usual Paretian defence 
of the market system. Economists are 




success of his mutually incompatible 
economic policies was dashed in the 
summer of 1982. 

Recognizing that at the cost of high 
and prolonged unemployment a sub- 
stantial recovery In the economy may 
occur. Hugh Heclo and Rudolph Pen- 
ner see more diffienn decisions loom- 
ing in the near future, and an electo- 
rate still wedded to incompatible coals 
because no effort has been made to 
educate them. 

Only Richard Nathan celebrates 
broad success in his field, domestic 
affairs. But it was an incomplete 
success, for articulate middle-class 
groups were able to prevent or reverse 
cuts, and lobbyists for the rich stopped 
David Stockman from ending their 
loopholes and subsidies- The one une- 
quivocal triumph of the administration 
has thus been to reduce benefits and 
cut off medical insurance for the poor. 

F, M. Williams 

P. M. Williams Is a fellow of Nuffield 
College, Oxford. 
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trained to think of production and 
exchange as positive-sum games, with 
“gams from trade" for everyone; 
Hirsch tells us that the economic 
system is more like a zero-sum game 
He may be wrong, but he presents a 
case that deserves to be answered bv 
economists. 1 

If it really is true thal only sociolog- 
ists and political scientists read the 
work of economist like Hirech, it is a 
sad reflection on the stHte of econo- 
mics. 

Robert Sugden 

Robert Sugden is reader In economics 
at the University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne. 


the same: likewise the social and 
geographical centres. Those good old 
eight penth-century terms, the court 
party and the country party, arc the 
closest to what Bulpitt has in mind. At 
court, the elites who first met at 
Oxford meet again as they come in 
from the parties, the city, the adminis- 
trative civil service, even the trade 
union research departments. Every so 
often an awkward deputation from the 
country huddles at the door: maybe 
with snow on its boots, but maybe from 
wild and woolly parts like 24 Old 
Queen Street, tnc nomc of the Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Authorities. 

Bulpitt's account of all this is vigor- 
ous, bad-tempered, allusive ond elu- 
sive. He is good on some famous 
crises, such as the destruction of the 
Whig - Liberal coalition over I reland in 


1886. In 1886 the political parties 
abruptly crossed over, as the ola court 
party (the Whigs) were shattered and 
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the Conservatives came in from the 
country to represent not just the 
church and the squires, but imperial- 
ism and finance. Finance capital (Mr 
James Harthouse) linked with the 
Conservatives, the centre and tradi- 
tional elites; industrial capital (Grad- 
grind nnd Bounderby) linked with the 
Liberals, the provinces and noncon- 
formity. It dia not go to Oxford or 
Cambridge. Thus began the antipathy 
between the “English culture” and the 
“industrial spirit* (not that Bulpitt 
uses either phrase.) In our own time, 
the centre believed in the concept of 
the Commonwealth and therefore pro- 
tected the right of Commonwealth 
citizens to enter Britain, until It could 
no longer ignore the cries of protest 
from places on the periphery like Mile 
End and Brixton. 

This is an important book about an 
important concept, but it will be an 
infuriating one to use in teaching 
undergraduates. Even if thev know 
quite a lot of British history, they cBn 
never be sure whether Bulpitt's read- 
ing of it is right or not. ft is rarely 
downright wrong, but there are lots of 
awkward facts Hint It accommodates 
with difficulty. The biggest of these is 
the role of the Labour Party. Is It part 
of the periphery (look at its social base. 
Us defence of the depressed industrial 
regions, its early support for Home 
Rule) or part of tne centre (because its 
remedy for regional poverty is inter- 
regional redistribution which can only 
be done by a strong centre) or just 
undassifiable (as when, in 3974, its 
National Executive instructed its Scot- 
tish Executive to drop its opposition to 
Scottish devolution - an action which 
contravened the devolved powers 01 
the Scottish executive itself)? 

The Fragmented State , on the other 
hand, is much more like a conventional 
textbook to introduce the student 0 
comparative politics or of political 
geography to various theones about 
tne distribution of power inside states^ 
The trouble is that it lacks nerve. Some 
ofthe “theories" are not worth the 
paper they are printed on, but Paout- 
• son is not brave or foolhardy enouah to 
say so outright. For instnnce. lre BaTOu^ 
that the "theoretical underpinning oi. 
systems analysis “is tenuous , but ne 

f ioes on to describe it painstakingly 
nstead of dumping it In the dustbin or 
social science. . " ' ' . 

Like Bulpjtt < 'he makes dubjous 
historical claims (how can American 
federalism be "a political bargain 
Struck between two levels of govern- 

itienl” when one of .them did not exist 
to strike a bargain until the other 
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created it?), but unlike Bulpitt he ts 
npt making them in pursuit of any clear 
objective! The . book is ■ bit of a 
ragbag, At least it shows that the ra^ 
' -badly;-' need to 1 be : stitched together 
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Biology 

watching 

Aristotle (0 Zoos: a philosophical 
dictionary of biology 
by p, B. Medawar and J. S. Medawor 
Weldeafeld & Nicolson, £15.00 
ISB N 0297 78297 5 

There are at least three reasons for 
reading the collected letters and essays 
of distinguished scientists. The first is 
to grin m sights into the personalities 
that motivated their scientific achieve- 
ments. The second is to understand 
their methods of scientific inquiry, 
which may or may not equate with 
their professed philosophies of scien- 
ce, And the third is to jgauge their 
views on contemporary issues. This 
book by Sir Peter and Jean Medawar 
will, to a large extent, alleviate the 
need to collect Sir Peter's papers at 
some later date. 

Ostensibly, the Medawars’ aim has 
been to produce a biological equiva- 
lent of Voltaire's Philosophical Die- 
tionary. But, as the authors are at pains 
to point out, the final product is not a 
dictionary of biology. Instead it con- 
skis of about two hundred short essays 
on a series of topics that fascinate 
biologists and interest the lay world. 
These vignettes differ enormously in 
length, scientific content and wit. The 
authors are zoologists by both training 
and profession, and so botanical refer- 
eacesare few and far between. Within 
zoNon, they also focus on their 
mutual interests, which include im- 
munology, genetics, evolution and 
comparative morphology. Ecologists 
will find the odd nod in their direction, 
but nothing of substance. 

The dictionary format of the book 
sllows the .authors to cover an enor- 
mous amount of ground in a relatively 
thort space, but that same format 
ntnres a lack of continuity which 
makes the book difficult to read 
through. As we are instructed in the 
preface, the alternative is to use the 
book for browsing. The reader’s pre- 
rogative, we are informed, is to skip. 
However, I read each entry and was 
glad that I did. The entries arc beauti- 
fully written and I learned something 
new from a great many of them. 

The Medawars regard words as 
weryday tools and they are no respcc- 
W pf priorities and concise detinl- 
t ons. “If the word and the concept it 
Jtxnds for are found useful, they will 
•fwk; if not they will not”. For exem- 
pts, the Word "protoplasm" has meant 
many things in the past but now, after a 
Period or well-defined usage, it is 
Beginning to slip from everyday biolo- 
gteri vocabulary it has outlived its 
J^wulneBs. Indeed, the authors’ ftus- 
vahon with many philosophers of 
wence leads them to suggest that a 
should be romed. The 
medical profession uses the word “iat- 
^. c $ c dweribe disabilities that 
™*rot from medical treatment. 
Warfently, a similar word Is needed 
SL if 1 ? e . “philosophical difficulties 
Philosophers are themselves 
jWp o nriblc ,, I For example, there has 
wen a continuing debate about 
• r y* “hould refer to protozoa as 
or non-cellular. Since no- 
mfn! • ^ rns on the decision, the argu- 
Wi* not worth having in the first 


achieve this status - behaviour- 

t ' ’ „j. redu ^10 n lsm ^nd endocrine 
nth are examples. However, a de- 
jjto style can ma?k questionable 
.. £ "Wsltions. True, the authors were 
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Important selective force 
g^eficpolymbrpblMns Ip 


son espouses his namesake's (D.S 
Wilson s) group selectionist models in 
th every text to which wc are referred. 

The authors have been closely 
artociated with many of the scientists 
whose work they describe. This usually 
leads to warm personal accounts of 
important developments In biological 
research. They have obviously written 
many anecdotes from memory, and 
thetr accounts often depend on im- 
pressions of people rather than on 
historical research. As an example, the 
story about J.B.S. Haldane offering, in 
the confines of a local pub, to lay down 
his life for eight cousins (and thereby 
inventing kin selection theory) is told 
yet again. The story may be true, but 
its validity has been hotly disputed by 
W. D. Hamilton. The important point 
for historians of science is that Hal- 
dane published the example in the 
Penguin new biology senes in the 
1950s, thus demonstrating without 
doubt that he reached this conclusion. 
The Medawars apparently had respect 
for Haldane but disliked R. A. Fisher 
and so, purely for reasons of personal- 
ity, at one point in the book (the entry 
on genetic drift) Fisher’s important 
contributions to population genetics 
seem to have been deliberately under- 
valued. Only by reading other sections 
of the book wilt the reader gel any feel 
for Fisher’s considerable intellect. 

However, my misgivings about occa- 
sional points of detail are minor com- 
pared with the positive features of this 
book. The Medawars manage to pre- 
sent their readers, biologists or not, 
with a thoroughly incisive and level- 
headed treatment of how practising 
biological scientists think and what 
'they think about. 

Paul Harvey 

Paul Harvey is lecturer In biological 
sciences at the University of Sussex. 

Cancer 

atlas 

Allas of Cancer Mortality In 
England and Wales, 1968-1978 
by M. J. Gardner, P. D. Winter, 

C. P. Taylor and E. D. Acheson 
Wiley, £45.00 (£35.00 before March 1) 
ISBN 0471 90042 7 

International differences in the fre- 


quency of cancer (together with 
changes in cancer rates among migrant 
groups) have helped to establish the 
view tnat most cancers arc environ- 
mental in origin. In particular, certain 
geographic ‘‘hotspots*’ have been an 
important source of specific dues to 
causes of human cancer. 

Denis Burkitt first delineated 0 
tumour in children In tropical Africa 
with a distinctive geographic distribu- 
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tion in terms of rainfall and altitude, a 
discovery that led to the identification 
of the probable cause, the previously 
undescribed Epstelo-Barr virus. In- 
sights into the role of diet In causing 
cancer of the oesophagus haye come 
from work in a high-incidence area for 
this disease in northern Iran, and in 
another such area in Brittany where 
alcohol and tobapco played a leading 
role. A cancer atlas, therefore, should 
form a fruitful source of dues of cancer 
aetiology. • . 

The past decade has seen the pub- 
lication of cancer atlases for the United 
States, West Germany, China,- Japan- 
and now for Engl and and Wales. 
These maps for tlrepenod 1968-78, 
however, are not the first for this 
country, for the late Dr Percy 'Stocks 
published a set for the years 1921-30 
before World War II, although ttey 
received little publicity, being buried 
in the annual reports, of the British 
Empire Cancer Campaign. The new 

atlas is the most cqmpreh e nsi ve , wnril- 

scale geographical itady , C “K 
mortality in this country, and the fint 
in colour, showing in 69 maps details of 
no iSs than 3f different types of 
cancer. For the 14 commoner cancers, 
Sere are small-scale maps covering 
the 1,3 66 (prc-1974) local' authority 
..areas, while for 23 less common caq- 
cerstjie focus i* only down to Jhelevel 
: ofcounties (or 
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arc shown for four separate types of 
leukaemia, but not for leukaemia of 
unspecified lync. ami it is possible that 
some of the differences shown in the 
maps reflect variations in the detail of 
certification Nevertheless, ihc recent- 
ly discovered connexion between the 
hecchwood furniture industry near 
High Wycombe and nasal cancer 
shows up clearly in the relevant map. 
Similarly, maps also show a high 
incidence of mesothelioma in men in 
the dockyard nnd shipbuilding areas, 
confirming (he known link with asbes- 
tos insulation used in ships in World 
War II. Such cases encourage one to 
believe lii at other concentrations 
shown in the atlas may also be signifi- 
cant. 

The atlas is likely to be consulted by 
lay as well as medical people. For Ihe 
reader interested in whether his own 
locality has n high mortality front a 
particular cancer, the atlas will be 
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Ornate bee hive in Poland, carved ftrom a log: the cavity Is in the body 
ofthe man; the flight entrance is just above his right hand; and there Is 
an access door at the back. Taken from Eva Crane's The Archaeology 
of Beekeeping , published by Duckworth at £25.00. 


Medical Research Council’s Environ- 
mental Epidemiology Unit in South- 
ampton, drew the maps from the 
mortality data for the period 1968-78 
routinely collected by the Office of 
Population Censuses and Surveys. 

Some of the features in the maps 
have long been known, though seldom 


displayed so vividly, such as the Mali 
mortality ’from stomach canter in 
North Woles and Northern England, 


and from cancer as a whole, and from 
lung cancer in particular. In London. 
In fact, there is hardly a map in which 
something does not catch the eye. But 
before elaborate theories arc con- 
structed to attempt to explain why, for 
instance, two widely separated coun- 
ties should show a raised mortality 
from a particular cancer.in one-sex and 
other counties equally far apart should 
show an excess In the other, It is 
important to realize the limitations of 
the data on which this atlas is based. 

The fact is that differences in local 
cancer death rates may simply reflect 
the throw of chance, other venations 
may be due to nothing more than 


Leisure 

patterns 

Recreation and Resources: leisure 
patterns and leisure places 
by Allan J. Patmore 
Blackwell, £22.50 . 

ISBN 0 63) 11551. X 1- . _ 

Professor Patmore |s,the author of 


Land and Lclfure in England W 
Wales' (Penguin, 1972), and In this 
new book tie provides a no less 
confident and comprehensive review 
' of current Issues ^elating lo. the re- 
creational, use of urban and .country- 
side resources, His book deserves to 
■ be standard text for the new gfcnera- 

' .... _(.i«JaMnrliiDrpg nnrtldniihrtc in 


The authors, pf the 


tion Ol unucigiauuBiw po> ... 

the rapidly growlng'nupiber of courses 
,, devoted to the study of leisure and 
recreation. ' . 

The book is written from the specific 
viewpoint of the geographer. Howev- 
er. the commitment to the approach of 
the spadri analyst does not blind the 
author to the need to set any.nfudy of 
HeisurefrccteaUori In Its social context. . 
I ft is therefore reassuring that the book 


particular cancer, tnc anas will oc 
helpful if the cancer in question Is 
covered by the detailed maps, bul if it 
is only recorded by county ne is likely 
to be tantalized, far county boroughs 
are merged with their associated coun- 


ts only recorded by county he is MKeiy 
to be tantalized, far county boroughs 
are merged with their associated coun- 
ties (and because of their size may then 
dominate the picture), and other coun- 
ties urc not shown separately. Wales 
suffers in this respect und is divided 


r attitudes to leisure, the admlnis-. 

1 h-atlvfe arid InstifotlonfllframoWpnt for . 
,’f leisure! ^effectively jrootS 'tht book- 


differences in death certification prac- 
tices. The authors arc careful to point 
out that the data relate to area of 
residence at death, which is of course 
not necessarily where the cancer-caus- 
ing agent first acted. Therefore, retire- 
ment areas or even the presence of a 
terminal care hospital for cancer pa- 
tients may produce a distorted im- 
pression. One doctor certifying the 
death of a woman from pneumonia 
secondary |o breast cancer may Indl- 
. cate the, cancer as -the underlying 
cause, whereas another doctor will 
not. Such differences are particularly 
likely in the older age groups when 
cancer is most frequent and pathology 
often multiple. Indeed, to reduce this 
possibly Important source of “noise”, 
It would have been more valuable if the 
oldest age groups had been excluded 
from the atlas. 

Other certification practices may 
result In biases. Thus, area differences 
, in mortality from cancer of the brain 
■(mapped) may reflect differences in 
describing such cancers as cerebral 
'-tumours (unmapped). Similarly, maps 


within the changing social structure of 
the United Kingdom In tlite late twen- 
tieth century. 

. The author then sets wide bounds 
to his primary theme - spatial pat- 
terns or leisure activities and the use 
of land and water resources for re- 
croAtlon. The whole gamut of urban 
. and countryside recreation Is ex- 
amined, although the former eels 
much more cursory treatment than 
the latter. Important and complex 
issues fjiscWsed include . the social 
commit of leisure, the historical de- 
velopment of recreational resource 
use, the analysis and measurements 
of demand and the constraints upon 
it. urban, recreation hierarchies, 
planning standards and planning 
approaches, patterns of rural recrea- 
tion, countryside impact, recreation 
planning, resource-evaluation dtitf con- 
. Diets, carrying capacity, and so on. 

' The effect! of this eclectism Inevit- 
ably produces a somewhat superficial 
approach in what is otherwise a very 
sound collation of existing, material, 
.a problem that is not helped by the 
fact that in a book of oniy' 244 pages 
there are 140 tables, figures and 
other illustrations. However, .Prpfes- 
spr Patmore makes good 'use . of 
material, and -his .prose is never less 
than elegant, and lucid. 

Although this synoptic approach is 
; ejtfqmely, valuable in collating qnd 
; presenting si)ch a range, of .disparate; 

; material, : its. limitations do became 
apparent , especially in a Tina] chap*, 
ter on "precept" and, practice ’’/ -t 
essentially a plea fbr'a raQre rational . 
approach ' to recreational' provision 
through enhanced information; Tess ■ 


into only (wo parts, although this is 
perhaps offset by the fact that Wales 
has unusually low rates for cancer as a 
whole. 

The authots do not exaggerate the 
value of the utlas as a source of clues to 
unsuspected causes of cancer; indeed, 
it is difficult to think of a single 
example ot a discovery of a cause of „ 
cancer which storied from a published 
cancer map. in their introduction they 
point rather to the value of the atlas as 
a “helpful way of displaying the avail- 
able data to enable . . . areas with 
similar rates or gradients of rates 
across the country to be visually appa- 
rent”; nnd in this it undoubtedly 
succeeds. The atlas should also help in 
“the development of hypotheses about 
causal factors which are responsible 
for any [area] differences". It may well 
further encourage screening for cancel 
of the cervix in areas shown to have a 
high mortality. It will certainly height-, 
en interest in the search for dues to the 
causes of human cancer. 

1. J., Kinten 

L. J. Khtlen Is director of the Cancer 
Research Campaign's cancer 
epidemiology research group In the 
department "of conimunhy medicine. 
University of Oxford, Radcllffe Infir- 
mary, Oxford. 

A report .'on acid rain for the Commis- 
sion pf ihe European Communities 
Directorate-General for Environ- 
• irient, Consumer Protection and Nuc- 
. tear Safety by Environmental Re- .. 
sources Limited has been published as 
Acid Rain: a review of the phenomenon 
in the EEC and Europe by Graham & . 
Trotman at £12.50. 


haphazard systems of provision, im- 
proved access, and continuing con- 
servation of scarce resources. 
Though worthy objectives, the au- 
thor's arguments are flawed by his 
failure to address the fundamental 
Issue in leisure policy - the need to take 
account of the changing structural 
relationships between work and lei- 
sure. Here the dilemma of “enforced 
leisure" through, growing unemploy- 
ment and the increasing polarization of 
the geography of deprivation, present 
decisionmakers with problems they ' 
have scarcely begun to confront, never ' 
mind solve. 

In this respect, the book is also 
ill-served by the limits, of Its gep-.. 
graphical area - England and Wales. 
Professor Patmore rightly asserts 
•that tiie understanding of patterns of 
recreational activity and resource use 
have no mere academic interest. As . 
he observes, "the lessons of precept' 
for practice are vital if all the re- ' 
sources of the economic, social, and 
physical environment arc to be offc^- , 
lively harnessed fax the fullness, of' 
human satisfaction.” 1 Experiences 
from other developed, countries,^' in 
particular, might, nave helped him. . 
illustrate and assess the : available 
policy options in pursuit Of this com-* 
mendable goal. 

Brian Driffield 

. Brian buffield, formerly director of //«? 

■ Tourism and Recreation Research Unit . 


at tfie : University of Edinburgh, is" 
-Vice* Principal of Dunfermline College 
of Physical Education, Edinburgh . , 
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Events 

Over I he next Tew weeks, there 
will be two Important lectures 
on educational Issues at the 
Royal Society of Arts. On 
January 25, Robert A liken, 
director of education Tor 
Coventry, will deliver the 
Edmund Rich memorial lec- 
ture on H Educatlon for lire". 
The following Wednesday, 
February 1 , the Frank Geden 
Foster lecture will be given by 
David Young, chairman of (he 
Manpower Services Commis- 
sion on the subject '‘Coping 
with change: the New Training 
Initiative". Details from the 
RSA, John Adam Street, Lon- 
don WC2N. 

King Alfred’s College, In col- 
laboration with the University 
of Calgary, Is sponsoring a 
summer workshop from July 
29 to August 3 on (he hahillta- 
lion of developmental^ hand- 
icapped young people and 
adults. For further Informa- 
tion, conlacl Dr Robin Jack- 
son, King Alfred’s College, 
Winchester ,S022 4NH, tel: 
0962 62281 ext 269. 

The 1984 conference or the 
Association for Korean Studies 
In Europe will be held nt Vnn 
Milderl College, University of 
Durham from April 12 to 17, 


- Papers will be presented on 
various aspects of Korean stu- 
dies Including history, linguis- 
tics, literature, religion, folk- 
lore and music. For further 
informal Ion contact R. C. Pro- 
vine, Music School, Palace 
Green, Durham Dili 3RL. 

Real men don't eat quiche: the 
concept of masculinity has 
been changing stendiiy since 
the war; Most strikingly this 
has happened since the pole- 
mics of Ine women's movement 
- by Slqione Dc Beauvoir, 
Belly Frledan, Kate Mlllett, 
Andrea Dworkln - started to 
redefine sex roles nnd to reveal 
the degree of social condition- 
ing that lay behind supposedly 
essontinllst stereotypes. 

“Masculinity Revisited" Is 
the provocative title of a Uni- 
versity of London Department 
of extramural studies course 
which begins on February 15 
at 8.00pm at. the Mary Ward . 
Centre, 42 Queen Square, 
London WCl. The course will 
' make use of recent Channel 4 
qlnjs about men. For details 
and applications, telephone the . 
.Mary ward Centre on 01-831 
7711. 


At its 75ili session held In December 
under the preside ncy uf Sir Alec Mcrri- 
son. the council uf iliu humpejn 
Lnbuiatury for Panicle Physics 
(t'l-RNj uraiulnlcd ihc following: Dr 
Phil. Nai. Juscf Rcnihcr of the Federal 
lU-puhftr of German v nnd Professor A. 

C. Pappas of the univenily of Oslo 
(vice pivsldenis of councill: Professor 

D. H. Perkins nf Oxford University 
(chair of scientific policy committee): 
Professor A. N. Diudcnsnf the Nether- 
lands und Professor L. Malani of flaly 
(new members of the scientific policy 
comniiuee). Sir Alee was reelected to 
the council presidency for a third year. 

Following the early retirement of 
Michael Curmuck. the new deputy 
principal of the Rose Dm ford College 
of Sncxch and Dr.iirm is to he Phil 
Robbins, an artor/Icachcr. 

Mr Bob Morris has been appointed 
education officer of the Association of 
Metropolitan Authorities. 

Sir Keith Joseph. Secretary of Slate for 
Education ana Science, has appointed 
Professor Gordon Hlgginson for a 
second period of live years as a mem- 
ber of the University Grants’ Commit- 
tee from January l. 

He has also extended the terms of 
office of Professor Keith Clayton by 
three months Id Auguit.aL of Profes- 
sor Christopher Howe by eight months 
to August 31, and of Professor Peter 


Moore by seven months to July 31 
twhen he becomes principal of the 
London Graduate School of Business 


Studies). This will cnnblc them to 
contribute to the advice cm Iho de- 
velopment of a strategy for higher 
education into the 199u* whfch (ho 
committee intends to submit to the 
Government in the summer. 

Chairs 

The University of Lancaster has 
appointed Mr Doug Shepherd to the 
chair in computing, He was previously 
lecturer In the dcpardhani of computer, 
Kloncc at the university of Slcnlh-' 
. dyde. r. 

Dr Jim Taylor has been appointed td- 
.a chalrln the department of economics- 


11 


Appointments 

Lancaster University 

Lectureships: Mr Niehnlas C. Biud 
(demonic*); Mr Simon P. Jones 
(theatre studies): Dr Colin J. Lambert 
nhcorcnciil low temperature physics), 
MrPeicrLuxtonfl.tw); Mr Anthony -I. 
L. Poplc (music); Mr Maurizio P- P- 
Slawiniki (Indian tiutlie*): Dr Leslie 
Smith (educational research); Dr Bar- 
bara Townley (behaviour in organiza- 
tions l. 

University College, 
Cardiff 

Lectureships: Dr C C. Mutlhnf (phy- 
sics I: Mr G. r>. G.-idsdvn (law); Pr H. 
G. Rich atrium (ph>vcs - icmporary). 
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A small pocketbook entitled Notes 
and Queries on Anthropology was 
published in 1874 for the use of 
’travellers, ethnologists and other 
anthropological observers’ 1 . Perhaps 
the most prescient of the book’s 
recommendations was the suggestion 
that photography would become a 
mqjor tool in recording the physical 


characteristics, manners and cus- 
toms of newly discovered and resear- 
ched peoples. 

A mass of photographic material 
was lodged In the vaults of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. This un- 
tapped resource has now been repho- 
tograplied and catalogued and a 
representative exhibition Is on show 


at the Museum of Modern Art, 
Oxford from January 22 till March 
25. 

“Belayed and family” (above 
right) was photographed In Algeria 
in 1914 by M. W. Hilton-SImpson 
and two Angolan boys (left) in ritual 
dress were taken around 1930 by 
Nevorovskl. 


Publications 

The Animat Abstract of Statistics, pub- 
lished by Ihc Central Statistical Office.' 
Is published, price £17.95 (ISBN 0 II 
6201002). It includes nine new tables: 
immigration control figures; private 
hoiueholcte with utuaLrealdenls; par-. . 
Ilnmcniory by-clccllnns; motor iraites. 
commodity sales; catering and allied 
trades: consumers' expenditure classi- 
fied by commodity: expenditure on 
pollution control; and purchasing pow- 
er of the pound. 

Britain Ii a culturally plural society 
which comprises many different social, 
ethnic and religious groups. Teachers 
will wish to strengthen their under- 
standing of this cultural diversity and to 
convey, an appreciation of It 10 iht-lr 
pupils antT'oIncr professional workers 
may have similar needs. . . ■ 

The Schools- Council's " ptmytes 


from several British families - several 
of Caribbean and Asian origin, one of 
Chinese and one of Italian background 
and one English. 

Further inTromaiion about the Life- 
style pock can be obtained from: 
Schools Council Development Unit in 
. MuM-othnlc Education. School of 
EflufcatioflV University' of Nottingham. 
Nottingham NG7 2RD. 

The British Library has granted a 
licence to Chudwyck-Hcaley Ltd to 


publish the first index to provide a 
listing in one alphabetical sequence of 
the holdings of Ihc department of 


pack has heen developed by a Notilng- 
• nam University team with the help of 
many experienced leathers and, advise 


many experienced leathers and .advis- 
ers in other parts of the country and 
was made nt the university by Educa- 
tion for Neighbourhood Change. 

.. The tpam has gathered personal data. 


manuscripts. 

The department of manuscripts has 
the greatest collection of western 
manuscripts In the world. To ensure a 
comprehensive search of the collection 
over 30 catalogues nnd indexes have (0 
be consulted and the need for one 
.comprehensive Index has long been 
recognized. 

The new reference tool will sqvc 
• lime end enable scholars to search ■ 
more cffccllvoly.-lt will help to rpveal 
(ho extraordinary richness and diversi- 
ty of the manuscript collection ranging 
from early seals and charters, to the 


records of twentieth century Institu- 
tions . •* the papers and correspond- 
ence of modern writers, artists and 
politicians. 

A card index of people nnd places 
was compiled some years ago from the 
indexes to the printed catalogues. The 
card In^ex has now been completed for 
manuscripts acquired up to 1950 and 
the published index will he produced 
from them. Entries In the index arc hy 
name - person or plucc - and Include u 
brief description or the Item, and the 
folio number to aid precise identifica- 
tion. There are many cross references. 

The first volume af the index will be 
published this spring, with completion 
of publication a year later. Il will be In 
30 library bouncf volumes of some KUU 
pages each, containing approximately 
400.000 entries. • . 


The Open University has published 
two readers to go with Its course on 
"Education for adults'’. The course Is 
aimed at all those Interested in educa- 
tion for adults, whether adult educa- 
tors. trainers, teachers, administrators, 
voluntary workers or members of the 
general public... 


Both volumes. A dull Learning and 
Education and Educational Opportuni- 
ties for A dulls arc published by Crnom 
Helm, In association with the OU. 
price £6.95 each. 


Edircallonal Guidance: a new unite 
for adult learners has been written to 
promote Hnd develop the practice of 
educational guidance for adults, 
through service* set up for inis pur- 
pose. Its intended readership includes 
existing and planned services os well as 
the many Institutions and agencies 
which have a more indirect Interest in 
this relatively new form of provision for 
adults. . . 

Educational Guidance is wriltcnasa 
manual, with each chapter followed ny 
a listing of sources of help. A directory 
of existing services and of those In an 
advanced planning stage is olso 
eluded. • . 

Educational Outdance «n oc 
ordered front L. Butler. Research 
fellow; EASP. Open University. Fair- 
fax House, Mcrrion Street. L52 
SJU. price IS. Cheques should he made 
payable to the Open Unlvcisity. 


Grants 
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, BR^rdL 'UNIVERSITY! Dr -j; 0. Kylu.' 
■ : £49,863 front. Levettufinw Trust (faintly and 
• njoccit bf udjuMrrtbnt In pcafneti): Professor 


BTK 

Intitule fa), 
in ucflfndsj.) 
from Brill 
' iln Provcnil 


laky, £24.434. frprti Royal National . 
far, Ine Blind, (process or adjuilmcnl 
in): Protestor o. L.- ErsIv, £12,217 
IrltUi National Committee for 
onunn of. Dlindncsgi £12.217 from Si 


on steroidogenesis In ’cattle)’: Dr P; Timms.'. 
£10.515 from Elkeni'PwmlcBU.Lld (Inorganic 
chemistry). ; ’ i 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY: Dr C. Y SppKkicp, 
£32.318 from Mlnbiry of Defence procufcmonl 
executive ( anplfcalioti of VLSI (cctalqucf .10 
radar automatic 1 rack extract lunli plus £1 3 . 088 


, OPEN UNIVERSITY! Professor Norman 
Oownr, £48,600 from DBS (leaching statistics 
in secondary school* and calculators In secon- 
• daiy schools); Dr P. Lefrere and Mr M. 

Macdonald-Ros*, £40,000 from DHSS (form 
. ' use and design); Dr A. T. Vincent, £27,964 
; from Department of Trade and Tnduiiry (la- 
' formation technology and (be disabled stu- 
dent); Professor J. 7. SpBrkei, £75,400 from 


tial trace elements in crustaceans); Dr D. C. 
Ayres. £104.821 from Eli Lilly Imernatlono! 


radar automatic I rack extraction)] plus 
front iho some source (application -of ISQ7- 
Inyer referch.cc model 16 AS WE. distributed 


from Mod (prccutsoj molecules for MOCVD 
of II I-V compounds): Dr D. S. Urchand Dr P. 
Welghlman, of Liverpool University, £15.002 
from. SERC (localisation and decay of two- 
electron vogancles in fluorides); Professor J. 
H. P.Uncy. £48,038 from Ministry of Agricul- 
ture Fisheries and Food (utilisation of lignins 


r^Open 
[ ^ M University 
viewing 


mm 


haled anawil wiles in . rumfounts): pr O. T. 
i fanes, £29,057 froffi Nuffield Fniuidtitlorf 


roeruirtmo)t,Dr. W. J. Fnst nnd Dr 
£7,803 from Ken mure Refrigera- 
tion Equipment Ltd (temperature hnd rales at 

' >.0r,.J.i 

(fpm 


Illation); Professor T. J. PosklU and Dr L. G. 
Culhborl, £73478 flora SERC (intelligent 




Davb. 04,049 rrbm’NtifflcItJ Foundation (ccm- ' 
r.j V- . otlkaUan in divorce): Do J. GoWIhg. XI7.RS5 1 . 
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■ iMl Dr K. Bhc^dt. £1,745 from Imeraa- H. P. Ullcy, £48,038 from Ministry of Agrlcul- 

Whal Computen Lid (aatoma|ed program- tiire Flsherin and Food (utilisation of Rgnlns 
mlng ndriiOT)-, Mr D, qalnij £7430 trmn by electrochemical conversion and fund Iona- SgiiirriflV TanusrV 21 

British Library (public librarians skills In Usalkm); Professor T. J. PosklU and Dr L. G. ^Hiurauy JUIlUtti j 

D „ r ‘ Cwthbort, £73478 feora SERC (in(elllaenl 
A. K, Horton, £54,31 Jfrom UKAfi A Harwell instrumentation for monitoring offshore piles); 

■■■ 


Wt6wfe«^tB«l ttefcMnfeifade for pr5ES; 
Protewo? Q. BlUott, £14,416' frori NufB6W 
Foundation (pretefeTproteoglyihli Intertwtionj 
In spcc.Udhwa^necnve tissues); DrK; Atten- 
borough', £8 JJ& from undisdosed source, plus 
«Ury of research eWitsnl (ftcouitio ranging of 


•I . MVI) 

unlehnas for satellite 


■ i\ciiro»yi>owi)iiiaL'tlwrmoncs' , :aw roiafoB 
weujwb^s): or A. M^ordBn:Il5J29 from 1 

CleivtTj 14.7Q0 fidin Fovhdhtlftrf forSItidv of ‘ 


.OOOfrom L 


d:(Liirbo 


: Rato -' 1 


Dr'S. (iCjDrtiry, £2,500 frotnSTIlo . 
landsat imagery processing of Kano 
dotermino, percenUre 'of cropped 
f S.CouriMWd Dr S.Totfer, £10,150 
trwpori fthd ^virpnirtenl. StudlM, . 
qorpOrsto fidsneq of mdtorlnk): Ceh- 


vi” T7‘ ' • .ivnwmui huiir 

52i ,n, ^S l jre le ! n, ii I> ( A- D. QHver, £11,150 
rrora SERC Rut her ford Apploton Lab ora lor- 
tes (elect romagne lie design ormfllimetre wave 
Wo^): Professor D. : M. Smith, £69i248 

Iran Newham Health Authority (research 


% Maxwell. £24M29 {totfm Ish Pdtroltffirir i>lt 

. : (mofcwlar. brganfc te'odtfirnttuyj; Prpteswr 

V A. Wpbsicr, £82.376 from- 1 Painty; 

SpHlereLtd fevplunllon of rocdi for ruminarri ■ 
. llvesf&Jtli Mr B.T. DaViMr p. W, Flu and Dr. 
, J ;• :R',,.R. peiftents. PSXPQ frortl Facct .Lld 
J 1 : fmothUpir. dmillalfon prouraius (or thartrtrtr 

j;. : ! design of teryjees ited.biinaihB): Professol P; 
b4\>-..0, EfikM^Dr; ^ 1 \piwi5brfd 8 o, .00,81 1 
[ 1 vM' 1 ' tom' Minayev Ud (lurWne'Wado maWriaF 
M, Wj.£knil.lirM nhSHtnlMht- U : U ■mihvwlir 




...folli^foln hoafih infoimatioh amlplunning): • 
B, r *i R: ^o^sht.; £14,500 from-Natlonal . 
Nudeat Corporation Lid (theoretical wotk on 
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at the above address 


Universities 


University of 
London 

Westfield College 

Spanlalt Papariirnnt 

LECTURESHIP 


University of 
Bristol 


Onpurtmsnl or Drumn 

LECTURER IN 
DRAMA 


Applications nro Invited 
Tor a Lacturealilp In Mutt- 
•rn Peninsular Spanish 


Llteraiura. tenable from 
tit Octobar 1984. 


The cucceaefiil candidate 
will like the major rn. 
■eonifblllty for tam-hlim lit 
lal* fialil nnd muar tinvo « 


AiHillciitliinn arc* Invltr-d 
fcii' tlir post of Uatturnr In 
nruimi tnnahln from 
I AnguM I9H4. or eurh 
utlior data an may bn 
urrunnod. Initial snlnry 
within llic raiiun £7.190 to 
£1 1.160. 


■•rone Interest In Iminuann 
wichfna. 


Initial salary on thn Lec- 


turer Scale within thr 
liMI £7.190. - £14.123 
Plid c) . 186 London 
Wdghtlna Allowaiicii. 


. particulars am 

from llie Pnr%»n- 

01-433 7 7 T 4 1 T, F-^t 

“ M ° ,0 , IV 


Preference will be nlven 
to umnuna who hus a spe- 
cialist Interest In una or 
morr nredomlnautlv pre- 
Jurobean arose Of drama. 
In addition tlm auernssful 
cundldate will be expected 
10 teach over a wlda range 
both theoratlral find prsr- 
tlral. Compatenre In pro- 
duction work will bo 
usHcntlul ■ The post curries 
with It tutorial msponstbl- 


wlth It tutorial responsibi- 
lities or <1 rjeiiorui kind. 
Further particulars mav 


hurther particulars mav 
tm iibtutnuci irom the rah- 
iNiriir. Ihilvnrmtv of llrls- 


t III . Si. lluli* IIiiiihc. llrlHtnl 
lib 8 1 TH . 


University of 
London 


Aiipllculluns. Including 
nomns unit addresses of 
Htiqulri be 


recolvml not luter thun 
Ftilirunry 1084. 


King’s College London 
Queen Elizabeth 
College 

Chelsea College • 


READERSHIP in 
anatomy 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Deportment of Zooloiiv _ 


lc5tLA 8n S le Invito up- 


LECTURESHIP IN 
ANIMAL 
POPULATION 
ECOLOGY 


v 'ould UO be "nn fo^^ 'lectureship in the 

-bo A u?d n,, b C B al iSS? ?r h o°r. D XS 0 rrn^.Wn^ 

SI 1 ”? to the Academic the general orsa therd are 


Applications are Invited 
for u Lectureship In the 


r. , ? Academic 

h »? Bp (THEB) Unlversl- 

test *?£« 

a&BvrfS® .5 

Clpslna date lor 

p obruspy B f^84 . a "° n8 H ‘? 


ondnn, ■ MalOt 
■ondon WC1E 


the nenernl orsa there are 
no restrictions on specific 


field of In to rest ^except 
Mint the applicant must be 


Involved in a computer-de- 
pendent research program- 
mo and have an jirMve In- 
terest In thsorottcal 
aspects of the subject. 


The University of 
" Aaton 

D ™ Birmingham 

of Electrical & 
Bnqlnrferlng 

■laws* 

UTILISATION 


Initial , salary !l> 
range £7. 1 90— E8.530 a 
year, on o aca|a r • nn tu 
£14,123 a yoar. Expettsd 


age or candidates up to jb 
out 27 yosrs b^t older 
candidates got 


Particulars from the nao- 
latrar nnd Secretary (8to?- 


flnglV the Ur .1 v« rally. Shur- 
flolr, 510 2^. Q tO e Wham 


applies Ilona Vi.-— 

rludlng the names of three 


referees. »bO u L l I,yp 
10 Fobruary 1984. Oa°to 
ref: R27/I5I H1 


^ l ^i^tfo^^ r '" , * rnDBraU enTrfiy 

KnTn ■fiJS.l'V. B8c°De- 




LECTURESHIP IH MUSIC 


f - wui bs ex- ■ 
: Ii? re. 

S ' Fottowi 

. .Allklel .a- * . * 




AppilOBtions are Jwfted JPl, % 
aSova post In the School of Music 
at Trinity SotagB, pom, tenable 
from 1 si October, 1904. 

The auccoaatm oandktots will be 
expected to teach ooure ®! 1l " 
SSoSyand techrtques, aa wj as 


many iusi «i -- «-r j- 

rausto history whWi may 
tw 19th ancf th8 20 th osnturifts: 


• j j58. 

imsM 

tar/.!* 


urn uasa.i* — 

Salary scale: IREM1 1-217^11 
per annum. • ■ 

Appointment will be ma^ 
the range IR£8,411-^10.7M 
annum el a pokit *p Wcord 

as 


Appficetkxi. forms, and -ferthej 

be"5tfSred from^EBtabltahm&nl 
Offlcefi BtaB . Opfca, TrtrVty 
Oc«eo*,vDii«ri2;;; a.! /; -• 

.The- tail: d**i*ff ■*!**£. *2 

obotrWstedi appy^flpn? . 




UNIVERSITY OF 

^SURREY 


HEAD of the 

Department of Chemistry 


Applications are Invited for the post of Professor of Chemistry 
ana Head of the Department. 

The Department has a number of well-founded research 
activities with an applied orientation, and a strong 
commitment to the Industrial year In the undergraduate 
oouree. 


The successful candidate Is likely to have wide experience as 
a chemist and to have a proven research record. Applications 
will be especially welcomed from candidates wltn a strong 


Interest In the fields of macromolecular chemistry (including 
the synthesis of large molecules, and the study of their 


structure, function and reaction mechanisms) or the chemical 
effects of Interfaces particularly, but not exclusively. In 


Inorganic systems. 

Further particulars are available from the Academic Registrar 
(LFG), University of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey GU2 5XH, or 
telephone Guildford 571281 ext 633. Applications giving Ihe 
names and addresses of three referees, should be sent to the 
above by 29 February 19B4 quoting reference 229/THES. 

•’ .’ (I4042J 


University of Wales 
BU8INE8S ADMINISTRATION 


PROFESSOR OF MANAGEMENT 

(ANY FIELD) . 

Salary: Professional Range from £17,275 

Requests (quoting Ref. B.15) for details lo Staffing Office, 

UWIST, PO Box 68, Cardiff CF1 3XA. 

Closing Date: 10th Februaiy, 1984. < 140 sn 


ABERYSTWYTH ■ 

THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALE8 


POST OF REGISTRAR 


The College Council Invitee BppHoattone from suitably quailed persona 
tor the port of Registrar to commence aa Boon ae p oww i after li t Aqrl, 
1984, following foe retirement of Mr T. A. Owen ae Director of the Welsh 
Arte dfoundl. The College operates e bIHngual poKcy and a knowledge o 
Welsh wlH be regarded aa a rpost important quaHfloailon. The salary will 
be within foe professional range. 


Mday~MfoFroruaryi 1984. 


University of 
Birmingham 

FBCU, &tfnM2° and . . 


CHAIR OF , * . 
GEOPHYSICS AND 
HEADSHIP OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF- 
GEOLOGICAL 
: SCIENCES 


University of 
. Liverpool 
SYDNEY JONES 
CHAIR OF 
• 1 SCIENCE / ■ 

Education 


SFleaV^Vtha r«i«^ m i 

?. r ..r ro te72° r of?«« H ot the 


Apgilcatibna aro llivltncl 
ends • Etjijcatiau In tlw 


Applicatlona fTOiti condj* 
dates wl til roaaar*.H "xpnH- 
onca In . clnBsrpom nnd/br 
evBluaiion atud eo In Klun-- 
ra oducaiiart will bo 'parti- 
cularly wolcopioa. 


m h a , r ° T "e°ornc e br the 
appi^ntmspt *° lh ? .Ojoir. . 


salary-).. | 

rial raogo. I wltn aupar 
annuatlon. • • • 


-i pirralngham -'iiai 



The University of 
Aston 

in Birmingham 

MhniliriHrwiai Unit 

LECTURER 


BELFAST 

The Queen's University 


All (ilia nt I'iiii- m i* IllvUl’ll 


(or I liu i»inivi» iuiHt. Tin- 
M Ir roiiriji <*NHur I'ull pru- 


viiir-o undnmrochiiiic tind 
pnaliiruiliiuln i uiirout 


LECTURESHIP 
IN EDUCATION 

(Computing In Education) 

Department of Education 


iiii'li-rtiiki'* pmlrrr Ifivt-s- 
iltuilluus tinil 1 h uiitvfilv In 


This locljjrMNp win develop the use ol 
computing m dsssoxxn leeching ocron 


riwtr.ira Ii. Tiir VJnlt K 
un^iii In I nrl w llll lhi> l>r- 


iiun i * in ol Flnrlr l<ul and 


r i[uvlili<« ii Uiilvf.-rnltv rnn- 
rol rnhuiirii’ I'ur rmsnarrh. 


(UxtlUn iiml ilr v»- 1 onmiuii uf 
nritijr nmmitbla iilnitrnnU 
•ivnlnmn. mlr i-o pr«>i ran or s 

and ri'lnlftl rtiinniitutlunal 
hval (sins . -iOftwtirr uud ttya- 
Hinifi tiiiuliirei'lnti. 


computing In ciissaxxn leeching ecrois 
Ihe nil range o( the ctmtaJum end die 
teaching ol computer studies In 
eecondey echoola. The buooomU 
candidate will be based In Ihe 
Department of Education but util bo 
expected to contribute lo the wwk of 
otimi depertmenta In (he Faculty of 
Education. Appdcanu mini have a good 
honours dogrM or higher deg nee, 
, Butelontlal Vnowlsdgs ol oomputlng end 


Thn Inrlurnr upiuilnlud 
will hit ssnortml in undnr- 
take unnrral inuvhlmi 
diitio-i wtihli mav Imlutln 
contributions to ruursnn III 
E.li-itrlt‘nl and Elm Irnnli: 


exparionca In he use of oonnputars In 
achoalB, a proteielonal qualification In 


teaching and relevant teaching 
ej^Mrianca. The port It tenable Irom let 
September, 19B4 or such Bail or date oa 


retavani teaciri 
nllt tenable Irom 


Eng I nn nr I mi. Elortrunlr 

Snlnmi Engl rii'crliiii and 
I n for mu nun Tri linulnnv. 

Thn pom ahuu Id pruvidi- an 
nii-rUmt upiiortuniiv for 


Appllrriitn Mimild Itovn 
riim-urL-h lillurmta wlili'h 
i-ompl-nirnt or amimnut 
tiumv uuilliird ubuvr and 
.slionlil hevn a High or dn- 
nrna or aqiiivulrnt ojpcrl- 
annn. Thn appuintmnnt will 
tin far a aerlad of thrnn 
' ItlalJy . with tlm 


SSShlAlr 61 ' renown l or 
aulianciunnt tronafpr to a 
rant I mil nit nnpolnlmont. 

Inltlul nalarv wifi bo with- 
in and up to tlm maximum 


may be agreed 

The oaiaiy scale la C7.IB1-CI 4,127 Mlh 
oortribuiory pension rights under FSBU 
or USB. Initial pteteiQ an the scale wtl 
depend on ego. quellBcotlane end 
eiqMitence. 

Ftaihar portteulera may be obtthed from 
Ihe Personnel Officer. The Queen's 
University el Bettert, Northern Irotand 
BT7 INN. C being ddte. 24lh February, 
1 984- (Please quote Set B4/THE8). 



In and up to Uin maximum 
of thn rnnqn £7.180 to 
£14. 1 as par annum. 


Appllr atlon rormn and 
rurliinr. parllrulora may bn 
abtalund from tlm Staff 


The Muslim College 


orilcer. rquollnq Ref: 389/ 

1961, University of Aston 
In Dlrnilnnlmm, -Oosta 
Green. Olrntinnham < D4 
7ET. Tol : 031 330 3611 

Ext 4364. Cronlnn data for 
tha receipt nf upiilli atlona 
is 10th February 1Q84, HI 


The University of 
Manchester 


Department of Erin rut Ion 


LECTURER IN 
EDUCATION 
(MATHEMATICS) 


Annllcutlona aro Invltntl 
for tfio nbovn.nutl tcnnlilo 
from Ortober la». 1984. 


App lunnta ohoulrl have n 
anod huiioura dnnrnr Hi 


Klathomatl'a unci aumo 
ynarn of uirroMful 
touch Inn In achonln. .Salary 
wltliln Jlin ranan £7.190 lo 
£14. ■! 23 P-a. Supornnniia- 


£14.423 P-a. SuporiinniiB- 
lion. Fnrtlior detnlla and 
enpllrntlon rprma from The 
Rnnintrnr . Tl>» Unlvorslty . 
Mnnchqatnr I3 9PL. 

X uote par. - 80S/83rTHE&. 
ppl Ira Ilona - niuat bo re- 

■SS v likB* IWJ. • ** u vti 


Irwiles applications irom suitable 
candidates lor leaching posts In 
(he College. 

The candidates should have foe 
aMily for leaching ihe Arabic 
Language and Literature. Shari ‘a. 
(Muillm taw), Tawftaed ’ (Muslim 
Theology) and Muabn Philosophy, 
together with the Koran end the 
prophetic tradition. The oandldate 
ehould have experience in teach- 
ing Arabio el University level. 
Candidates whose naUva tongue la 
Arabic and/or who l aught fn AraWc- 
apaaking unhreialtcea and English- 
speaking umverallee would nave 
preference. Tile Colege prefers 
candidates who will work on short- 
term contracts and preferably 
sponsored by their own foatituttons. 
Salaries and ranks depend . on 
qualificaNone and experience. ; 
ApplioHlkyiB should be forwarded 
In writing by foe end of February to: 
The Secreteiy, 

The Mualrn College. 

20/22 Creffield Road, 
LONDpN W6 3RP. . 


. University of , 
teioester ., 

OopurinnoiU of Hiaturv 

CHAIR OF MODERN 
. HISTORY 


. .Application, arft hivjtpcl. 
ffti* a cnair af Modoni Hla- 
lory In ilia no part man t uf 
History. tnHabla from 1 • 
Ootabar 1 0B4. The person - 
apnaintpa will linvo minle a 
dlsttnctrve co|iti-|biitlan to 
aaliuiaralilp III thn 1‘Ielil of 


University of Newcastle 
Upon Tyne 

Rafllsiror'a Office. 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 


are Invited for 


apnaintpa will have mini* n 
distinctive contribution to 
at; hoi oral) IP III thn VI old of 
niailnru Ruroiman lilaiorv, 
i.e. - olnce tiie Hlxtanuth 
enntury. , rtfid .will l»a e«- 
|)«C(«d to ■ participate 


appointpioni hb. an A salat ant 
Kenlntrar. Candtdatee should 
ha braduatea and ihould have 
Mad nravlolia admliilatrailve 
BxperlenCa. prerorahly In ■ 
Unlvoralty. HaHpoiiafblllt 


actively in Ihci tnqchlnn. 
rascareh. and ftdihlnlttra- 
tlon of the nenartnibut. 


Unlvoralty. . Hanpoiiarblfftlea 
Will largely bn concerned with 
. One of tha Facultlaa pr the 
U at ve rally but the appoint- 
ment will also involve otlmr 
duties ol n general University 
no turn. 


■Tile salary .will lie within 

’SSaJrS’SWSW.. 


Salary . Wlll ba at an 
aparopriata point, on tha 

“S"; 

aixordlaa ta age, oualfrica- 
Uona and cw parlance. 


.'further purtlrulUra from 


, ihoVUI bp'i oont . by- Bl'-j 
March - 1984 . Candldntoia. In 
. the- V.K- . ..rift ould uhm it 
thjrtoen coplea or-thafr ftn- 
pucation • (ovpraeif« ...candl- . 
(latqa ' may. > nuhinU .one 
copy)/ A»p|lfi«nt®- _•< from - • 


fiirthor pnrtlculara inay .be 
hmnd from tha Deputy 


n«m*i ppd 


-.Three, jra^- - .■ 1984 ■ Pie ana quo to 


eaaea or threo 
.be lo deed not 


■ 


'i * . j 















THE TIMES HIGHER EQUATION SUPPLED ^ 



Universities continued 


AUSTRAL] 


S hu it* Invited tor the 
posts tor wNoh 
n* close on tha dstss 
shorn SALARIES (unJiu Otherwise 
sWsd) m ioaows> Prates so» 
lA4Sjn7i Rsasarah Fallow 
|A»j3S4-4A30,7M; Barter Ltohnar 
IMIJM-MMASB: Loabirar 

iA2V94-|AM,734. Further (MailB 
end spphcsUon tnoesdurs may bo 
appointed from the Association of 
ConunoiwsaHh UntvsnHfse (Apots), 
3S Gordon Square, London WCiH 
OPf. 


Deakln University 
Geelong 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 

OPERATTONS 

MANAGEMENT/ 

PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT 

SeftortofManagamart 

Thoappoieuewfll be far score 

M B A mil - OpersUra i Msniieau U wblsh 
biilKiibyWMOAsiudeirtipsrjsu.Tlio 

appolmcebilM«pccied lobdp witkike 
K^bgofnranpusrlUKi.fufiidinetfcB 
uningruhaia Boon kw of Cbnmu ice 


Ami Irena mid bo esubi Wied 
»mxrefH,«co*ldlaxUiugsn niih 
relevant pqn la I experience wfcb an bite rest 
In lbs theory of product lor, manjM nee I. 

Hwsppouuciitwfll be far anfnuial term 
trffou wm dorfai which there nillbea 
review forcotiinofig letun. The ItsJvardiy 
vrooldcundderllllrigliepowby 
KContesL 
6 March, IMS 


The University of Melbourne 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

GRADE2IN 

ECONOMICS 

Dsparlnwitof Economies 
AppUredceine Invited bom ptdogui with 
SiiioB|lHdanreid(Fh.D.Ke 4 ,tdvaleBi> - 
rilb«rinqniKliul*c voosaa lev or lathe 
BUtbiMMMsrta wflfta denoattnbk 
I oj era 1 1n pun Qiij econo ova rejtsrei. 
Biprekuala adrenoed KtMtffieoinpgMr 



PaweU ladnOure In 

bnpletunwioaonVKfUTfiofsQexliilnj 
Urge-K*Je node lot Ihs Auirajlao ecooorey 
tafij^aiiMnaui* OM|hadi. Aran-time 

armpitcr- prog ram rner trill be BppatolBdtn 
Sort under the direction oTtbetppclniee. •. 

RrSanrtathelmpleiaoriotCoapfihe 
twM, GoMtero fihlt pedifM win Im 

eapsoedWHitkf^Me In loin] itxutb 
pndecnwiihaufrBjambereMiibingkiioa 
arcs arodeflaadtoinillito 


Fcbniuy.1984 


James Cook University of 
North Quean aland 

: APPOINTMENTS IN 
SOCIAL WORK 

■ Applfeadtuarelnvllcdtoribelbifiwiig 
; toured pod tfoMtalneSodil Work:. . 

taognmMwtlblnttaDepuvsKhlof ' 
art rtfadrrtSdw^Are&xnu mail . 

S BettfOnwHchwauldrealto •. 
torreembenltoribe 
uodailiM of Social WhVh, . 

JtocfaoiMy.AoA^^ 

Tim appoint*** wo dd then fere be expected 

• tobeiMxis Ina anfttdadptjaare 

d*(wmeaiw«h»trotiareaetiditatarBiti. • 
MreUdarm A WiLt degre* udoctoni 
•• W*»lftranBlred.uWda»MBartied rtcud 


Aualralfa, Perth 
CHAIR IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 

Application] are (mired for ippclnimeal to 
lire Chair le Hi jriology lobe vacated un (be 
teiircmeni of Prefeuer W. J. Sbnmondi. 
Hkkuhk other Chair In cb* Department, 
■FenonaintalrhrbfbyFrofniof E.H. 
Morgan. 

As pfkanlimial h old ipproprtale higher 
quaJiflcAitaiu indmnit beabl* id 
deratxriliuea ubnamlal re search 
backnuiDd inhumanor mimrnalUn 
phyiiologjr.'neDepaiirualhitraagly 
re prevented tn cellular and w u wpkytlnlogy 
end b therefore reek lug apphtanu from 
arWiraasiriphyiiDtogy. HoMver, 
ipaUcanlafTOcuDucu will be comldered. 
WiUu preference wtllbe alma to medially 
qualified candidate*, appfteaiiMu from 
penona with Other appropriate aualHIciikra 
ad be welcome Preiftauj experience Imbc 
te acMeg of Ptyriakigy 10 Meatfil and 
SdemiladcMiBl bath unde rgradnate and 
graduate fereli heuenilil. 

Salanr. plui a prc-diniul toidiogfai 
mrdkjJ grid mm of SA4, J&per annum. 
Bcnoln Include uperannua don, fere* id 
P erth far ippoiraee ■ ref dependant family, 
removal allowance, nudy leave and long 
renriee leave. eUglhiUty forlti tenure travel 
granll indbeuibigltusscfiemB. 

5 March 1984 


Monash University, 
Melbourne 

CHAIR IN 

COMPUTER 

SCIENCE 

Department of Compel lor SofstKO 

The Univenhy bn recently undertaken ■ 


ofiha Depanneni rhli iscood thalr tiM been 
crteied. The lint clafr hu been held by 
FtoTesor C.5. Win ace dree IMS. The 
Dcputaieacoffciia Ibree-year 
unde rg rad uala Co him, RhfcbUiecogpfccd 
pnrfui tonally, hi pari of lbaB.Se. coon*. 
KCHareh aarviUciaie In the areu of 
IntbnnailQv hUIngprindofu, hardware and 
aoftwars dSalgH for auiltlpnxeauui, file 
deilga, data bueBmantica. nureericil 
wluikMurfO.D.E.'a, nanwricaltuocKmy, 
pi ogram eil tig luguagm, uri logic 
ptogram nlng. 

AnpUcuisdiouJdhaw reuaidi InteieiU 
Ideally, but not nereuarilyr.tndaubaKioT 
rekmf arena. Tboippoimee wO«v* 
periodfeeUy a* Ct airmail of ihs Department. 
ABeMyawadirtmenlta envtnnd. 


Boqditei atari the Department may be 
•Erected toFTofcaui J. N.Cronlejor 
P»fc*arC. S. Wrtaw. In rite Uafreahy. 

SMeTtmmadoe.tmdand reowra! 
rilomcc, and taaporwy taming 

anil ran co 

Oa until reterveitbe right to make aw 
appoinlmeuai toippolai by lavfiatlcn u 

sayttnae. 

M March, 1984 


The Flinders' University 
of South Australia 

CHAIR OF SURGERY 

Softool of find Iclrw 
IbeScboolof Medlrtulipart of Ifie 
FVade re Mwfical Centre . an ' 
medkol KhoolaadleacMiii 
Ms rening the snthBcqaTostf Adelaide 
TMcennsk located og a liMadJotolrw 
Ihiwntty anda c|tae relRiloortlpb 
’ ualirlalfled between clinical c 8 m,MKhfa| 
an d research. 

Hie Frotaanr latltoHead of dm 
Department of Surgery and, utur 
rrepomlbto roc IbotnanMrtuatofinrgM 
HivbH od behalf ariheRcspitaL Heaccbs 
mwl luw the qaiEflcatimi oececury to 
Kgbtorakaapociabt.bia breitdiafiiicgeiy 
to South Apafragi. The Department 
preyMHihu IV 8 reagaot fur^cal 
, ^Mcfalitiu. wfihlhe ueepiiodarcardUr 
largen ami, h addUton UiUcSidcaJ md 
UachtogreaponAWIlfct.IiHareiyaetfm 
‘ Mus-rangl*! recur da 

S itary! pi usadtoitolloe 
H.lftehefwortrtll hawai lulled ‘right 
ptftutopnmi*. ■ • 

EnquWet of la icadfale ea Hire may be 
dlt»rtedloiheCb~- — -- 

School, Fnfeaoc 
WFnbfuiry, 1984 


fewer ym ha veal halted right 


andDeanofthe. 


Unncnlly rerenei the ri^irnul to proceed 
with any if pcinirnsnl foinntnciil or other 
ftnotu. 

Equal Employrnrnt Opponnidiyli 

Ualvenity policy 
CtMarrb, IwC 


LECTURER- 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Appointee uleidial nude rgnduau and 
geidtute leiel.de velop laboratory counei 
and lo conduct rueirdi Indlguil and 
nrfero pnxc nor lyttem. Experience In 
canput ei end digital 
advanced level ii req 
computer archireeturenJcropfocenor 
■yflnu and VLSI derign ildetirable. The 
Univenliy hat eiieinlre cmbookt and 
asnpui ei aided derigo 
Scheol hai a range alon-going reaetidi 
pfo]eeta. Further Intonnukm may be 
cfttalned from H e id ofScbod nf Electrical 
Engineering. 

Appointments to IcelumUpiare tuually 
pfobaflemry for three yeanind the 
llelienllyreurvei the right rial to proceed 
with any appointment ha II oandalot other 
reatdiH. 

Equal Entphtyment Opportunity a 
Uiilrenliy policy. 

29 February, l«U 


Macquarie University, 

Sydney 

LECTURER IN 
BIOLOGY 

(Flnd-Torm Appolnlnwnl) 

Softool of Biological Botoncag 
^ppMeallont are Invited for a (Ited-lem of 
5 yean. Applicant* ihould pcsjeia hl^i 
amdemie qualifies don* and have ihown 
capadiy toriHeareh. Soaia uelve tally level 
leaching experience would be in advantage. 
The ippofainmiH wfll be nadnlnouor 
Ihreo ffelda: bincfcc mil by, motecular biology 
oeimin analogy, tail preference wfll be given 
uoneor piherafihefoDowtog two 
ipaUiMd irean (a) ecllunhcebtoi 


Eg 

■ Li li.l- 1 


succaaribl ippilcam we re chosen Irwaltm 
flmirea, he onhe ffoold be neeouraged to 
become Involved wfi b a group working on 

cdfaorfn re aipMaafdflrcmilaifonla 
rinplacukaryaiHawdi u Dfcqwtehirm, 
wUls tor the lecond arena perton working 
■fihUghorplinii bpretornd. 

Thepereu Chain of Btotaa 
ProfawnD.W. Cocper.O.B. Shimin 
■ndK.L. WDllami. 

UHbmaiy, I9S4 

CHAIR IN 

ENVIRONMENTAL. ; ; 
STUDIES 

Contra for ErwIronmantaJ and Urban 
8 fudtoB 

Apfdlcalfare ire imritrator appointment 
tenable not before l laimaiy, 1985. The 


donwnn/awd totueu to envftntuii 9 trial 
mattua with ikllli a nd tolereiti In podey 
■nalyrii nndtor phnutog and abKiy to 
TT ih ~nrt milnulkilali abbtadriila - 
ii-rpsiaritMaareiiairebto.' 

The Chair hai become vacant dna lo the 
red gn sacra of Prafeeao r F.Tklbot. The Chair 
to Lfrbeut Studire Is held by ProfowtrU K. 
Mndeitock. ■ 

The Unlwfliy nnhtulni the right 10 fill 
lay portion by tarflailon. 

13 April, 1984 


CHAIR OF LAW 

School Of Law 

AppOtwrore are tovftodboto qualified 
caadidiia with toterHUfa any anaof law 
for iffxrietmetit to a rithdOialr. 

ThetWva lis^UttgiKboUrwIih aa 
eaceUenl two rd la providing leadojtWp in 
' lo adrfag arid rcieareh. The School of law 
ofbnpiopinnleidluilMBALLBiBSe 
LLDind BEo LLB bytotemtlmidyaDd 
BicteloT of Legal SwcUeaUr external itudy. 


Badu*^ of Legal Swdjti by external irody. . 
ATI of th eee progtimtaie accredited tor . 
puqmeTorukalfrtmfo legal preedee. The 
School of Law empLaritenu later- 
dtafpllaary imoidtutbe eutdy of law and 
MltMteatlnpiwjaiwmHwellMi 
OwreugbfbimtUtloaiii &fec Mererery tor 
)egll pmrtlce. The SchooiiUa often 

_ Ifelwoetitdnf ChatoareheUby 


>exittlngCltafiiu 

Profeaeor John Cotditog(«Trently feed of 
School) whoie tnata fletoi of thterexta ere * 
ccvutHot local end adnrilrisrtiJve law and 
ccraurwprotecdoalawawdbyProtoeaorJ. 
R- Pedemvitore grain area of ln?ereiti] 


; wnlhreqnli«d,etla 

ibiaadegwodgepwail 


d,atlaldatqoHi«tod mawd 
eptnadintemtatodalwpik,..; 


I t '* ^ 

' $ !*'■. 
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DEFAB^eMoF ; /v 

PUrt E MATHEMATICS , 

Atr rtrt tofaH lie WJlaed.n|br*eeQnti term 


lalUlobemedeblactodedltiiiie 
in forma ttonavaiUWelo ' 


_wChlar|jsenaWen«betofelJ«iuiaiy,' 

~yui Uaftyfety ftterea the’right loBH aay 


Sqlitapi tJr.Homo fleonomien •. . ''i'piltottrttTkant of BoOiiontlca 

^ •i.Lfecty&BSHIR 

NOMS SJCONOMICS • Aonllcjttlona efr^ |nv 


University of Durham 
Trevelyan and Van 
Mlldert Colleges 

CHAPLAIN 

Applications arc invited 
from orilnlnotl unlvornlty 
aradualva tmen or women) 
for tho post of full-time 
College Chaplain to hold 
of rice for four yeara from 
the earliest possible dstc. 

The Chaplain will be ex- 

E eitod to live In one of tint 
olloges and to play a full 
pari in the life of built, 
undertaklna pastoral and 
'counsel 1 1 no work. Thorn 
will also be opporrunlty to 
pursue academic Interests. 

Further information may 
bn obtained from the 
Sacra tary to the Appolnt- 
Ino Committee, Dr J, M. 
Dream, Van Mlldert Col- 
lege. Durham DH1 3LH. 
Tho closing dots for ap- 
plications Is IO February 
1084, HI 

University of 
Leicester 

CHAIR OF 
ENGINEERING 

Applications are Invited 
for a chair of EnDlnearlna, 
with particular reference 
to electrical and electronic 
oitginsurlnB- Candidates 
should have substantial re- 
search experience and pre- 
ferably also Industrial or 
other equivalent experi- 
ence. 

The salary will bo within 
the professorial ratine, 
minimum £17,879. 

Further particulars from 
the Ranlatrar, University 
of Leicester. Unlveraily 
Road, Leicester, LEI 7RH, 
to whom applications 
should bs sent by 31 
March 1084. Candidates In 
tho U.K. should submit 
thirteen capias of their ap- 
plication iovoraaas candi- 
dates may submit one 
copy). Applicants from 
overseas may apply by 
cable, naming three re- 
ferees. HI 


University of London 
Imperial College of 
Science and Technology 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 
IN COMPUTING, 
SIMULATION AND 
CONTROL 

Academic Senior Assis- 
tant required In ths Dept, 
of Management Science for 
a maximum period of 3 

f ears. The Senior Asals- 
ant will relieve existing 
□ endemic staff who hove 
commitments to a SERC 
Teaching Company. As 
well as Daalsting with tha 
day to day operation or the 
Teaching Company Schema. 
-AVtlBK .m*X ... ^Inp'Mdi. 
teaching Computer proo- 


ranynlng and elmulatlan 
moael ling. Experience In 
Control Theory or micro- 


computere would be an 
advantaoe. 

initial salary In the 
rango ORS 1A f£B,376— 
£18,801) or ORS II 
(£18,346— '£15.3 11). inclu- 
sive or London Allowance. 

Applications with full cv 
and the names or at least 8 

g ifaraea aa soon sa poaal- 
le to. ProfBBBOr Ellon, 
iapt, of Management Sci- 
ence, Imperial Callage, 
London; BW7 8 BX, from 
whom detalla of SERC 
Teaching Company Associ- 
ate posts may also be 
pbtalnad. HI 


:- i J: 
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ti ;^|oJll3fthdi«5 

I: '■) - Vi . '.fourtiri Mnnui 
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Lincoln College 
New Zealand 

(Univeretty College of 
Agriculture) 

PROFESSORS OF 
; AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS, 

, FINANCE AND . 
ACCOUNTING, 
marketing 

. The Council invitee ap- 
plications for appointment 
ta the above paeltlona. 

The FrofBsaora "of A.grl 

.. conomlce, end of 

marxpiiDB will be lacstdd' 
hi. the Department or ABM- 
cultural Economics end 
Marketing, One .may bo 
appointed Head of Depart- 
ment. The Professor of Fi- 
nance- and Accounting will 
be located In the Depart- 

iMhipu 

roresBor ,of : perm 
The two d« 
constitute 
and - Manage-' 
Of' 40 prafaa- 


Tha nppolptee* will b 
old advene. _ 
... daoreae.' - in 
late fieldj' and ■ to 

hln'g . and* *reeoa"cli ..“'.or 

BiSi'i,.' 1 ^vW’.toir ' "1 


W«K hy thf Co Ilea a.', 


si!®® w » ^ 
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University of Otago 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
CHAIR IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
QUANTITATIVE 
AND COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

Applications are Invited 
for a Chulr In tho Depart- 
ment of Quantitative and 
Computer Studios within 
the Faculty of Commerce. 

The Department tearlies, 
at both undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels. and 
undertakes research In In- 
formation Systems Analy- 
sis. Don Ion, Implementa- 
tion and Management. 
Quantitative Methods and 
Operations Research. 

Candidates should be able 
to provldn leadership In 
these Melds, and to contri- 
bute to one or more of the 
fol lowing areas; Systems 
Analysis and Design Tech- 
niques. Database - Design, 
Data Processing Manage- 
ment, Decision Theory and 
Statistics. Candidates 

should have appropriate 
academic and professional 
qualifications, and practic- 
al experience In either Op- 
erations Research or Busi- 
ness Data Processing. Ex- 
pert sneo In teaching and 
courso development at the 
level of Master of Business 
Administration Is desir- 
able. and the ability to de- 
velop and maintain close 
links with business. Indus- 
try and local government 
would be an odvantege. 

Professorial salaries are 
fixed at various points 
within the present range of 
NZ$41,937 to 552.488 ner 
annum. 

Applicants are Invited to 
write for further particu- 
lars, available from tho 
Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
UnlvarHltles (Appts). 36 
Cordon Square. London 
WCI H OFF. or from tha 
Registrar or the Universi- 
ty, P.O. Box 56. Dunedin. 
New Zealand. 

Applications close on 30 
April ] 9B4. HI 


University of 
Leicester 

TYLER CHAIR OF 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invltad 
from candidates engaged In 
any field of economics for 
the Tyler Choir of Econo- 
mics. The Chair 1 s tanable 
from 1 October 1984 or 
such other date as may be 
arranged. 

The salary will be within 
the professorial rnngo, 
minimum £17.373. 

. Further particulars from 
.the. Registrar, University 
or Leicester, University 
Road. Leicester, LEI 7RH. 
to whom applications 
should bu sent by 31 
March 1984. Candidates In 
the U.K. should submit 
rourtean copies or their 
application ( overseas 

candidates may submit one 
copy). Applicants from 
avoraoBB may apply by 
cable, naming three re- 
ferees. HI 


University of 
Leicester 

School or Bducetlun 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 
. (PHY8ICS) 

' Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified 
graduates with relevant 
school teaahlnn experience 
for s two-year Temporary 
. Lectureship In Science 
Education (Physics) during 
the partial secondment of a 
• present member or etarr. 

...e successful candidate 
will be fully Involved In 
the one-year Past Graduate 
Certificate In Education 
Course and will have' 
opportunities to contribute 
to Higher Degrqe, Diploma 
end ln-earvlcq courses 

' The „ appointment will 
?S!A * r <»ni 1 September 
1984 on the Lecturers 1 bbI- 

S‘i y 4.l2% C . < " B £7 - ,8 ° t0 

. Further particulars from 
the Registrar. University 
--.of, Leicester. University 
Road.'. Leicester. LEI YrH, 
. 1 ?: , whom applications 

; , Should be Sant on the form 
• folded by j. 17 February 


'v The University of 
Lancaster 

; v 

; . LECTURER 

■i s aw s 
: .» ass aarj. ai m 

-.»• 5K t .?i l l d pi BO to under' • 

. tShfM IS* ■ Sohoor ■ of 

■ i fdueotlolj. riutlaB In rela- 
. . :• Hqn.'. to .| ths approve! . of 

• CO Ureas In 

r ^^Unlvdi'Bf.ty ?s Associated 

; th ®i - Uegtlire^ ' l. 

: *A .gw' ■; : ■ ■ ,i2i ■; 

AJ ■ H ' 1 :'. -.r .jj- •' • r 

i . WL r . df r 1 1 «i 1 a r s; may . 


University of 
Leicester 

School of Education 

TEMPORARY , 
LECTURESHpid 
SCIENCE IN 

education 

(PHYSICS) 

fr^ >Pl, auH°b|y Br -„ ln ,V""l 

graduates with n rtl l,l ' lJ 
school teaching akmrb! nl 
J°r a two-yoer 


sjaaasii:" B- jasS pi 

£ m . 1 a 5 C ." e «■«** «o 

^h^ ,, n52f,. p * ^tlcu to•■* Irani 

Jfi* Roolstrar. Unheralii 

Road^ielc^ir. 

ihould W beTem SSWftTffiS 

provided by" 1 7 " Februirj 


University of Leeds 

Department of Cempurer 
Studies 

RESEARCH FELLOW 
-VLSI 

COMPUTATION 


Applications aro Invltad 
ror the above post which it 
immediately available fora 


flxnd pnrlatl of up to thr«S" 
years to support fun- 
damental research In Vf.SI 
computation relevant to 
tho design of VLSI sya- 
tems. Candidates should 
have recently completed or 
bo about to complete their 
PhD In computer science 
or n cloeely related ares. 

Salary on the IA Range 
for Research and Analo. 

J ons Star r (£7.190- 

11.615). according to 
age. qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Informal enquiries may 
be made to Dr. T. F. Buck- 
ley and Dr. J. V. Tucker 
(Tel. Leeds 431791. ext. 
7355 or 6110). 

Applications rorms snd 
further partlculare may bs 
obtained from the Reg- 
istrar. The University, 
Leeds LS 8 9JT. quoting re- 
ference number 48/46. to 
whom applications, should 
be addressed. Closing UBIS 
for ^ggllcatians 10 Febru- 


University of Malaya 
PETROLEUM 
GEOLOGIST 

Applications are . ,n vlled 
from expnrlencsd pa*- 
roleum goolofllsta jor n 
teaching and rnsaarch posi- 
tion ol Professor or 
Associate Profeseor levs'- 
T|ih appointment i« r°r » 
contract of 3 years. TP* 
nuccDH* f 11 1 applicant will OS 
responsible for . PlfhJJjD* 
and conducting , l,naa f n 
graduate Instruction in 
Petroleum Geology ena rs 
latad roursns, •• 

Exnerlencn In th e iff ; 
roleum industry If 
tfnl. The “Ppo‘Jf* OB ,'* ,l i 1 -w 


roleum Industry If 
tlal. The enpolnlaa will 

£& re.tu b ?rrr n;- ( 

try end would like ‘he 
challenge of 
ueoioglstfl to work In >h* 
Melayslsn petroloum 
dustry. 

Salary will be subject to 
the quallMcatlans _SSf[ C ant 
perlence of tha eppi“ h# 

range W of U8530.000 to 
USS30.000 par annum- 

Application form* o*" ^ 
obtained from Llf-Hmolltl. 

B enletrar tEstabllshlh""" 
niversltv of 

Kuala , Lumpur ** A e . 
Malaysia. Jha Head ^ 

K P *5,-n n . t .cfJa D tS°%«in 

Information- . 


Tb© University of 
Aston 
Birmingham 

director - 

SCHOOLS LIAISON 

■ programme 

. Application * 1 « r ® I [R vl re* 
from gr«duato8 w J un r- 

•Bfi8SS r ™r^m o V p0 fe 

S'e^for rSe V .feft« 

Raie^n°proacnmme- J “S,vo3 

Baa*. , .6. , .ss5 

>' ^ Sajbry - . Adnj^'f sq 0 *'10 

:“£,Tfaa ,r p.r“ «««“»•■ nd 

:• s t a r f I n a uep a r t m ort ‘ • » 

. K?iii3 fl bf A«op, I " n ? S, 


utTMES liltliW EbUcA-rtbr/su^iWiitT ‘io/i .m' 


~ University of 

Leicester 

Department of Politics 

temporary 

lectureship 

! nr pi hip In the DHpartmnnt 
J? 1 Politics. The sppolnt- 
-.ni will bn lor two years 
SSn | October 1984. The 
iMPersry Ler 1 11 r sr wll I 
b« rcaulroU to tonrh prjn- 
,io*lly In the Meld of Iji- 
ternational Relations. * 

Initial salary will dr- 
o*nd on qualifications and 
ripef tehee on - the scale 
17.100 to £14.123. 

Further particulars from 
it* Ragletrar. University 
ol Leicester. V"‘ 1 v " r * l *»' 
Dwarf* Lelr?st^r. LEI 7RH. 
to whom “PP'.'ify 0 !’,?, , 2 !) 
ms form provided should 
t£ sent by 10 February 
ISM. 

University of Oxford 
St. Anne's College 
stipendiary 
lectureship IN 

SPANISH 

Applications are Invltad 
lor ■ six hour per week 
l-Mtureshlp lit Spanish. 
The appointment, lettable 
from 1st October 1984, 
ttill bo for a fixed tnrm of 
iivii years. Willi I ha possi- 
bility or reappointment for 
a vurund two yssr Ijrra. 
.salary on e scala £4.765— 
£6.320 iirpendinn on anu; 
the post Is siinarannuatBd. 
r>irthrr details may be 
uUislned from the College 
Secretary and Reglsirar, 
St. Anne's Culiega. Oxford 
0X2 6 HS to whom nppllcn- 
ttuni (one copy — prnfor- 
iblv typed I accum no nlnd by 
the name upd addresses of 
twu rnfnreas Should he 
sent to reach her not later 
ihun 10 Februory 1984. Hi 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Department of Educatlonul 
Research and School of 
Education 

LECTURER 

Lotturnr with substan- 
tial teschlna and researrh 
experience In primary 
education to tonrh snd re- 
search in the above dnpert- 
ment and also to under- 
take. In the School of 
Education, duties in rela- 
tion to the approval of 
tpsrliBr training courses In 
the University ‘s Associated 
Colleges, 

Salary on the Lecturer 

vralo (£ 1 . 1 90— £ 14.1 23 


. Further part culitrs mar 
be obtained (quoting refer- 
ence L0Q6/GI from the 
Establishment Office. Uni- 
jersliy Housn, nuin-lnn. 
Lancaster. LAI " AVVV, 
hnnre applications (six 


copies), naming throe re- 
ferees. should bn sent hat 
'■tor than 29 February 


University of 
York 

DIRECTOR AND 
LECTURESHIP IN 
SOUTHERN 
AFRICAN STUDIES 

Appll> OlloilB are Invited 
for nil establlslieil Inc- 
turnahlp In nny Meld ol 
Southern Afrlcnn studies. 
Tlie liolder will be 
appointed Director uf tho 
Contra Tor South Afrlinu 
Studies, with rosponslbll- 
Ity for the MA course and 
other teaching at the Cen- 
tre. and for the promotion 
or Inter-dlB'-lpllnury learn- 
ing and research (n South- 
ern African studies. In 
addition, tlie holder will 
be a mmbor of an 
appropriate University de- 
partment le.g. Economics. 
English. History. Politics 
or Sociology 1 with approx- 
imately hair s normal loud 
of teaching and uther 

duties In that department. 

Salary will be within the 
Lecturers scale — £7.190— 

£ 1 4 . 1 83. at a point de- 
pemllnn on qualifications 
and experience. 

Six copies uf applica- 
tions tone only from ijvnr- 
ses rand I dates). Including 
full curriculum vltap und 
naming three referees, 
should bn sent by Monday. 

27 February 1 984 to the 
Rouierrur. University, of 
York. liasllngton. Vork 
YOl HDD. from whom 
further dot at Is may he 
obtained. Pitmen quote rp- 
ference number 6/3204. HI 

University of 
London 

Queen Mary College 

Geography and Eurih 
Science Department 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are Invited 
tor a Lectureship In 
Physical Geoqruphy from 
parsons with s special In- 
terest In either Goomor- 
nhologv or Blogpogritphy. 
The successful candidate 
will be exported to contri- 
bute to teaching In n«pg- 
I'sphlc-ul techniques (ln- 
rl udlnn statistics 1 » wall 
as In thnlr apnolal field .A 
PhD la expected and de- 
monstrated research ability , 

In essential. Recent depart- 
mental expansion Provides 

the opportunity to loin an 
unusually broad start 
group (covering geomor- 
phology. hydrology. *oll 
science, applied geology, 
qeonhemlstry and meteor- 
ology) and participate In 
innovutlve activities in ap- 
plied earth science and eii- 
‘ vlroumnntel a* lonrn os well 
iih In phvslcnl tteogriipliy. 

Appointment from 1 

?,'S?fSS S..“SlL‘Ii'Jfc 

London Allowance. 

Application forms Diid 
furtlior partlrulars avail- 
able from The Secrotary. 
Quean Mary c ,allog* M U? 
End Road. London Cl 
4 N 5 , to bo returned by 13 
February, " 1 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 

The American International College of London 

Position: Deputy to the 
President for Development 

Richmond College la, an expanding, Independent, non-profit, 
IntsrnaUonal liberal arts university college with a current student 
Population of nearly 700 In which 70 nations are represented. 
Tho Deputy- for Development Is responsible for planning and 
administering the Implementation of recruitment actMttea ana , 
works with the President In the areas of fund raising, program 
development and public relations. 

pis Deputy for Development reports to the President; the 
Associate Deputy . for Development and the Director or 
Admissions report to the Deputy for Development. 

Qualifications: applicants are required to submit evidence of 
successful development and managerial experience relevant to 
‘to responsibilities described above. Preference given to 
applicants with Interqatlonql experience. 

Position available Immediately. 

Salary Ib com petit lira for the. position and Is negotiable, 
depending on experience and credentials. . 

Jitter of application, curriculum vitae, names and addressee of 
three references arid statement ol salary expectations would be 
submitted by airmail to: William J. Petrel Prastoent, 
Richmond College, Queens R6ad, Richmond, Surrey TW10 
WP, England. • iW &) 


Polytechnics . 


rMderin 

Applicant^ . should' havp a subBtanlial : -:neM Mirf ., 
sycceaefiir res^aroh and cobsultancy ih coinpuPtig. The 

; & Iffl* tr-WWSJSS ■*. 


! role in fhe continued ^developphent of research ihcludlng ■ 

'' . : h\^tenlally; funded Pnd cpHaboratlve prq}ecte. . y.. 

■Oiorfc, Thp 


■ ‘'A^)«w.: uttrucuiurBi . ,»uo ^ *J " ■ ■ r ■■ 

appwance 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
(ACADEMIC) 

Salary: £24,016 

within the Burnham 

Vice Principal Group 12 Scale 

Applications are invited for the above post. Governors 
would also be pleased to hear of suitable candidates 
from third parties. 

Application forms to be returned by 13th February 19B4 
can be obtained with further particulars from . The Clerk 
to the Governors, Plymouth Polytechnic, Drake Circus. 
Plymouth, PL4 8AA. 

ffCMtBBH WMgq gWIK.YC.*B*BOr->M*'>J*S--ftX -Eft. Si. JgfVJ 

Ifctf';-) Plymouth f 

ILth^ Ftotytechnicf 


Colleges of Further Education 


Cheshire 

HALTON COLLEGE OF FURTHER EDUCATION (GROUP 6> 
KING SWAY. WIDNES, CHESHIRE 




LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

School of Constructional Studies 

Head - Grade VI 

Applications are invited for tha above post following the 
retirement of Mr G. A. Grant. 

Candidates should be wall qualified both academically and 
professionally and possess the vlBlon mid ability to 
undertake a major role In a long term IntegralWeexperimen 
of three Polytechnic SchoolB concerned with tha built 
environment. 

Salary Seals: £ 1 6,032-El 8,327. 

Detail, from: Tha Service. Offlcar, l^ha Potyt|chnlo, 
Calvertay Street, Leeds LSI 3HE. Tel. 0532 462355. 
Closing Date: 3 February 1984. Please enclose a.a.e. 
Leeds Is an equal opportunity employer. 


POLYTECHNIC OF THE SOUTH BANK 
Borough Road, London SE1 OAA . 

ACADEMIC REGISTRAR'S DEPARTMENT 

Senior 

Administrative Officer 

(COURSE APPROVALS AND 
VALIDATION) 

Salary up to £1 0,650 per annum Inclusive of 
London Allowance ' 

Re-advertisement 

This Is a Senior post in the Academic BsgW^e to 


Liverpool Polytechnic 

DepnrtmBnt of Physics 

Post A 
HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT 
£16,032-£lM27 
per annum 

APpllcatlonB sra ln' , lfqd 
• for tho Hoad ship of tlla 
Physics DBriBrimani. 

Applicants must . h“V» 
high *codBinle qunllflcn- 

-SSSSSh ■ r»7 tla h and 

toaohlna axpsrlaiica at hon- 
ours asgraa levsl. 

1 PofltB . • 

LECTURE^ GRADE 
2 OR SENIOR 
LECTURER 
£7,215 - £13,448 per 
annum. 

ABPl lent Ions nrolnvltert 

SSa'Jl r.»si HSSES 

dudetq I c IJfin 0 ass arch 

■ • taWhlnn pxperlenca W 6a 

.arso lavei, . 

.- .PiaAsd^guoto .jrarotsnoo 

■ . LJ^/619 PoSt A. aC B .,.' ,• 

.. ■■ 

:."BSaV4,'a^*FgP 


Principal 


The post of Principal becomes vacant from 1st 
September, 1984 following the retirement of Mr A 
Shotlon. Applications are invited from well-qualified and 
experienced candidates to lead this thriving and forward 
looking college which has established excellent 
relationships with local industry. The college provides a 
wide range of academic and vocational courses at a 
variety of levels. 

The Haltan district ol Cheshire comprises the towns of 
Runcorn, which is also the site of a new town 
development, and Widnes. The area is wall served by the 
motorway networks, M6, M56 and M62. 

Further details end application form are available 
from the Director of Education, Education 
Department, County Hall, Chaster CHt ISO (Room 
323), to whom they should bo returned by Friday, 3rd 
February, 1984. |MO a, 


HAM PHH I UK 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Principal 

SOUTHAMPTON INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are invited for the post of Principal 
of this new Institute of Higher Education to be 
formed from the amalgamation of the College 
of Nautical Studies, Warsash, and the 
Southampton College of Higher Education. 

Salary: F.E. Group 10 £26,046 (1983 F.E. Report) 
Further details and application forma are 
available, by sending a foolscap stamp 

addressed envelope to the County . 

Education Officer, Hampshire County 
Council, The Castle, Winchester, 

Hampshire, S023 8UG. 

(Ref: FE/STAFF/WR) • 


Colleges of Higher Education 



Thames Polytechnic 

School orBoslnsos 

Administration 

SENIOR LECTURER/ ; 

LECTURER II IN 
BUSINESS POLICY/ 

international 

business 


South Glamorgan County Council 
SOUTH BUMQRSAM 1H8TffUTE OF HIBHHI EDUCATION, CARDIFF 

Faculty of Art and Design 
Department of Design 

DESIGN POSTS 1984 

Acftra, developing Dapertneni seeks applcanto *1h efflhuetosn. «mn*meni end 
potaerioiiBl Mils lor llw Mowing porta: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/COURSE LEADER 

BA (HONS) INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


SErtarn of tt» Bummar Turin 1984. Iradlbi in ■f**^** 
possess a gradual* «r poatgiaduBiB 

omktarablB nqierience (n Prsotlca, Educsllon and Rwaucii. Fort PLffl 

Seletyeosle: El 2,619-115.744 pa 

SENIOR LECTURER 

BA (HONS) INDUSTRIAL DESIQN 

}S5telo™i p»a»a. »»‘ l “"'V? 1 ' ' 

In Indurtriel Da^ n. EduooUonrt experience deal reK*. Suv. 

Salary 5 arte: etO.BB3-Ct3.443 • 

^^nssfss^^sssstss^ 

Curnoed ReetL'Cerdltf CFl 0X0, quoting lha *PP T ’0P , fefe 1 


purihar nOrliculara ond op- 

E -- rtlonfofmrrom tejM, 
Mrichnjc" Welfcri 


IPersonal 


m-w 


The College of 
St Paul ahd St Mary 
Cheltenham 
CHAPLAIN 

" r 

‘ Tho opnolntuion*' m for 

"ft 1 ;. 

sssfi. “i A 

pl leant. 

;r 


Holidays ahd 
Accommodation 


Escape to the 
• Hebrides .. 



css eirfo' 


S6- leick^tershire 

Soilage or 8* • ‘ Tln-k*/’ ■ J^VilSt 1 cfaVa” Bi 


February -.1984. . • 







THETIMESHIGHER EDUCATIONSUpplemtot * 
University of Aston 


Colleges of Art 



London Borough of Bromley 
MVEHSBOUHNE COLLEGE OF ART AND DESIGN 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 

(COURSE LEADER) 

History of Art and Related Studies Department 
Salary on scale £13.164 to £18,369 
Including London Weighting 

Applications are Invited from Design Historians to lead and 
continue development of this area of study as the College 
develops towards an Institution solely concerned with 
Foundation Studies, Design disciplines and Television/ 
Broadcasting Technology. 

Further details and application forms from The Registrar, 
Ravensbouma College of Art end Design, Walden Road, 
Chlstohurat, Kant Tel. 01469 7071. Closing date: 3rd 
February, 1964. 


South Glamorgan County Council 

WELSH COLLEGE OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 
Colag Cerdd a Drama Cymru 

Applications are Invited for ihs Important poet of: 

PRINCIPAL 

which will bo vacant from lot September, 1884. 

This notional College provides lor the study el Instrumental and vocal 
muBlc, composition, theoretical subjects, ana ati aspects of dramatla art, 
providing courses both In Welsh and English. It occupies an Impressive 
new building In Cardiff Castle grounds, adjacent to the Civic Centra. 
The vacancy arises from (he retirement of the present Principal, Dr 
Raymond Edwards. 

The Governors are seeking a person who will make a distinctive 
contribution! to the lurthar development of the College. 

Salary In accordance with Burnham (Further Education) Report Group 4. 


Director of Education (Ref: WCMD 1), County Qfflou, Klngaway, 
Cardiff CF1 4 JQ, to whom appBoallona should be returned In' 
Friday, 17th February, 18S4. {140fl2) 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

I acuity uf Emilnnnrliiu 
Up par l men I ot Civil 

Knnlnrerlii'i 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 


Applications* aco Invltnil 
from graduates with a 
ypml honours dngrets In 
Civil Etmlnuftrlnii or Ma- 
terials Sclonrn to partici- 
pate In a rcsnnrch pron- 
romirie dealing with the 
use or novul fillers In re- 
■nnitt proUurta. 

The post In available Im- 
mrdlBiely and the, surcess. 
lul candidate ivIJJ bn pm- 
OBCtad to register far u 
CNAA M. Piifi degree. 

A writ ten bp plica i Ion In 
the rorm aT ■ Curriculum 
Vitae should he subrnlitad 
to tha Paraonnol Offlcor. 
Sunderland Polytechnic. 
Lamtham Tower. Hylvope 
Rond. Sunderland. SR2 
7 EE. 


Closing date: 3 February 
I QB 4 Hit 

University of 
■ Bath 

Si houl at EnAInpprlni, 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER 

Applications are Invited 
Tor n thrisr year post to 
work on an sERC project 
1‘anrnrnsJ with tha tlo- 
vnlonmont or a fully vorl- 
ubln gnome try turbocltar- 
nar. with purtlriilar rofor- 
pnrp to ilia suppression nf 
compresaur aurno. Appli- 
i:nnta sliould linvo a pood 
lionoiira daaroe In En- 
nlnnarina or Mathematics, 
as ilia successful candidato 
will conrentratn upun the 
theoretical nspnctn or tha 
nuld dynamics of dirfusnr 
^ystnips. Exparlence In Fi- 
nn a Element or Flnlla r>lf- 
foranre techniques will bo 
part Jrularl v useful. 


STUDENTSHIPS 

sivartleil by the 

GERMAN 
HISTORICAL 
INSTITUTE LONDON 

The German Historical 
Institute will award a 
number of studentships to 
enable British post-gradu- 
ate students to pursue his- 
torical research Jn Ger- 
many for o Utictornl dn- 
aree. Applicants must have 
completed at lasst one 
year’s post-graduate re- 
search and be Study! no 
Garmon history or Anglo- 
German relations. A know- 
ledge of the German lan- 
guage Is also required, 
other paid appointments 
or scholarships cannot be 
held during the tanure of 
tlie studentship. 

The studentship, 

amounting to DM 1.300 

f or month, will begin on 
at July 1 9B4 for a max- 
imum period or one year. 
Candidates should send In 
their application, coaethar 
with a detailed outline of 
their project and their su- 
pervisor's recommendation 
to tha Director, dermon 
Historical Institute. 17 
Bloomsbury Square, Lon- 
don WC1 A 2LP to arrive 
not later than 13th March 
19B4. HI 1 


Startinn salary up tu 
E7.AS0 par annum, accord- 
ing to qua/ If (cations and 
experience. 


Application farms from 
tha Parsonnel orflcar. Uni- 
versity of Bath, Both, BA2 


7 AY, Quoting ref no: 84/ 
14. Closing date: 7.2.B4. 

nil 


UMIST 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Appllcatiana are Invited 
for 6 months appointment 
as Research Assistant In 
the Department of 
Mathematics Tor specific 
fundamental theoretical 
work on the Interaction or 
radiation and matter. 

Salary on the aaale 
£6,31 0— £8,330 p.n. 

Informal enquiries: con- 
tact Professor R. K. Dul- 
lough. Dept, or Mathema- 
tics (Tel. 061-236 3311 

Extn 2) 891. 

Requests far application 
forms, quoting reference 
MAT/3/CJ. should be sent 
to The Registrar. Room 
09, UMIST, PO Box BB. 
Manchester M60 1 QD. The 
closing date le 27 January 
IB84. H 1 1 


Birmingham 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Registry Department 

T l lore Is now tin oppor- 
tunity for an Administra- 
tive Assistant tu Join that 
soctlan of The Ru„istry 
which is concerned with 
academic planning. Thu 
succo9ari,l applicant will be 
responsible Tor the acquisi- 
tion, storage and unnlyels 
of infortnutloii covering all 
the University's diverse 
range of activities. 

Thin post, which Is far 
intmndiato appointment, 
calls for someone with a 

B ood Honours Degree who 
i numerate end has. Ideal- 
ly, around 2 years' pre- 
vious work experience. 

This appointment, for 
one year's duration In the 
first Instance, carries an 
Administrative Grade IB 
salary (£6.310 to £9.873). 

Application form and 
further particular* ere 
available from: MR A. O. 
Rees. Personnel Officer, 
The University of Aston In 
Birmingham. Gosta Green, 

' Birmingham B4 7ET, quot- 
ing reference number 84/4/ 
THES. Telephone 021-339 
3611 Ext. 4368. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions 3rd February 1984. 


Librarians 


Administration 


“ ' Roohdale College of 

/Lftr 

St. Mary's Gate 
• Rochdale 0L12 6RY 
Tel: 40421 
Principal; Daniel 
GJeeson 

Applications am Invltnd 
.for the rolloWInci 
udd lllonel posts In this 
growing Collage: • 
Lecturer If to load Ex- 

e resslve Arts Diploma 
ours* end, lo Haler with 
• Lnisuro/Pnrfurmencn Arts 
.Diploma Course. 

Professional psrformer 
with good teaching experi- 
ence preferred. 

Lecturer T Specialist for 
VrujSi Film. Animation 
with Photography. 

: . Lrctijrar . ) ■. Specialist, foe • 
• ; .PrlntmaKlnq ft Drswlilg. . 

_ ‘ A. i’SsP*-'* »l rlVr ; * Bpfteiellet ...for 
Fashion.. 

. * ,r- • - ' . • . 

LOTlUror '1 Spnelniist - for 
;Textl|ee/Surlace Print. . 

• ;•» jr °f forth nr da tails, and 
.•.hi or ms of aitniirstlon pIobsp 
.■ cohtnet the • Principal's 
. Secretory. 

. >“* reh SS*9 


Fellowships 


The University of 
Manchester 
Fellowship in Latin 

. Applications ara Invited 
for the Joseph und Kniinuh 
Marla Loos Foliowshlp. 

C 'hlcH Is hold altornntaly In 
ntLn and English. On this, 
occasion tlip Fellow will - 
undertake approved . rn> 
sanrcti In Lutm. Tire value ' 
of thn Fellowship In nor- 
nially equivalent to that of • 
a State Studentship In Ar(n 
subjects, ,Tlie Follow will 
normally Ire expected to 
rnatde in : Mpnvtiiuwr dkir- 


The University of 
Leeds 

Office of The nursar 

TWO POSTS OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 

as • are 

mirations) 




one year from 6 1 ) to bar 1st. 
1984 and possibly renew- 
able for a further year. 
Candidates ajiould submit d 
schd.ipB Of tvark to. be car-, 
fleu . out, topethar with. 


evtdan.ee or tbolr ability to* 
lindgrtnko . It, end naipoit ■ 
arid addresses or throe re- 
fcreOB.. to the Registrar's.' 
Awards Office, Tho Uni- 
versity. Man chaster MIS 
Ip tor titan- FeUr.u- 
qrv 29th 1 984. . H2 . 


or the. shove Iwa posts 
Initially In tha Manago* 
mant Accounting Section of 
Tlio Bursar's Oirico. which 
are available Immediately. 

a) Candidates for one post 
should hava pravlous suit- 
able experience In financial 
administration, and will be 
expected to maka a signifi- 
cant contribution from an 
early data to tha work of 
the Office, (Reference No. 
117/97/DOl 

b) The second past will be 
- ideal for yaungtr candf- 

dates wishing to pursue » 
• career .|p -flnanqlsl pdmjnls- 
tratlon and- an opportunity 
will be provided to gain 
training and experlonce in 
! inis area. A financial back- 
ground or computer ex- 
.parlance would bo an 

11^SKKii‘ RBr,,r " n,:B i ND - 

.Salary, ort the IA grade 
or the salary scale Tor 
administrative . starf 

c£6,3 10 — £ 11,613) accord-. 
. trig, to ega, qualification* 
. and axperlenca. 


The University of 
Aston 
Birmingham 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
. ASSISTANT 

— for' tho-TaCtiltv. dr Man- 1 '! 
ngemrnt and Policy Sr ion- 
vee. Tim poisun appointed 
will he rn<u>ouslble for 
providing odinlnlslrut 1 vn 
support to a large and 
varied PoHtni'Hdiialo Prog- 


- Further particulars may 
us obtained from The Reg-' 
intrar.- Thp — 


Research 



Istrar.- The University, 
Leeds. -LB2 BJT quoting 
the .relevant . referonca 
number, Olosjno dale for. 
apgllcntlons - ,3 . Februa(-if 


referonca 
dale for. 


ramme. The post la an ex- 
acting ono with responsi- 
bility far student rsi-ard 
processing nnd tnrmly ex- 
amination activities 

tagether with soma com- 
mittee servicing. Much or 
the work Is computerised 
and It le anticipated that 
rlio succnsafu! applicant 
will cantrlbittn to further 
qevBlapmnnt- The Faculty 
Is we 1 1 equipped with mod- 
ern office technology. 

. The position oners an 
Interest Inn variety of 
work, experience, and re- 
sponsibility likely to 
attract an able end ambi- 
tious administrator. 

Salary — Administrative 
a rad a U - £6.310 to 

£1 1 ,6 1 fl par annum. The 
appointment is for a. 

r .nriod of twelve months In 
he first Instsnca- 

„ Appllcntlon form • and 
further dotal la from Mr A. 
a. Rase, 8tafflnu Dapari- 
msnt. University of Aston 
.in Birmingham. Ousta 

, .Jffiio.f'BBMTB aft 4 . 
&l'*r 


UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD 


OF THE HISTORY 
FACULTY LIBRARY 

A LIBRARIAN Is required to taka 
charge ot this Important, 
centrally situated Faculty Library, 
starting on 3rd September, 1084. 
Salary on a scale beginning at 
£7,100 and terminating at 
£14, ZZ, starting point 
depending on age. qualifications 
and experience. - Further , 
particulars are available from: 
The Chairmen, HlBtory Faculty I 
Library . Committee, . HlBtory 
Faculty Library, Broad 9treet, 
Oxford 0X1 3BD, to whom 
applications should be sent not 
later than 13th February, 1084. 

(18461) ! 

Cambridge University 

Scott Polar Rnsnurch 
Institute 

LIBRARIAN 

. Applications are. Invited 
Tor tire vacant offlcn of 
Librarian and Information 
officer. Applicants should 
have a good honours de- 
gree. preferably with pro- 
fessional qualifications and 
with appropriate experi- 
ence tn a research library. 

Stipend scale: J8.973— 

£11.613. 

Further particulars from 
the Secretary or the 
Appointments Committee 
I or the . Faculty and n<>- 

B artmantnl Librarians. Thn 
del Schools. Cambridge 
' CH2 ITT. to whom ap- 
plications, Including a cur- 
riculum viraa auu thn 
unities of throe referees, 
should ba sent by 29th 
February I9B4. r H13 


SENIOR EDUCATION OFFICER 
(SPECIAL PROJECTS) 

^■ -l To itiartage the 8pedalJ^otect/s U^ and manage ■ 

."V evaluative wgrk of Education Offlcerfi. the work will include the 
; ; prepar^tlen of evaluative arid specialised research papers for ipternal and • 
: . J .external publication. •• ■. - _ • 1 ■ ; ; • ■ ■■ ;* - , 

; ‘A good; honours degree or equivalent is required together-wlth experience 
■ In education at the school level Including substantial teaching experience. 

•;* , ;An informed Ihterest in adult edutahdn and the abllity to write clearly 
and concisely ^' essential. Knowledge of or experience in market research 
methodology Is very desirable, i ; ; ; ' V- > ’ • ’ . 

SalarV <^12^75 r- i 15^77. Based Central London but moving to Ealing 



Colleges and 
Institutes of 
Technology 


North East Surrey 
College of Technology 
Surrey Education 
Committee 
Reigate Road, Ewell 
g^psoff), Surrey KT17 
3DS 

:sr,T"‘? !5 "-sis 

|ui.d wT* , ' , Wa' Ii a i ! J 

May ar 1 September ] 984 
Department of Busineii 

LECTURER IINUW 

law 'tfe Bree > ren l d >> be fc 
tars or Solicitors with 
same experience since cm 
or admission. Pt-evir,,., 
teaching Is not assVnui^ 1 

£H S £in ry rt c 5k B « : Lee “*«t I 
53 l 649— £9, 735 p.u. pi u . 
£258 p.a. London Fringe 
Allowance. Gonoroui 
loco Clan expenses , n 
approved cases. 

Plesse send a stamped 
nddrcBsed envelope lar 
further particular! and 
plication rorm frnm ihe 
Vice -Principal. US 


Courses 


University of London 

Institute or Unitod Mam 
Studies 

MA IN AREA 
STUDIES (UNITED 
• STATES) 

The Institute offers a 


one-year course (two yesrt 
part-time! lending to tnt 
degree of MA In Area 8iu- 


Street. London 
7 H U at 3.30 F 
Thursday. , « 

IB84. Admit 
without ticket 


dies which Is swsrdml by 
examination end disserta- 
tion. Seminars are pro- 
vided In the following nib- 
jacts: American Studies. 

Economic Geography. His- 
tory. Lltaraturs end 
Sociology. 

Application farmi snd 
further Information maybe 
obtained from the Secre- 
tary. institute or UnlMd 
States Studies, 31 T«*li- 


Announcements 


University o» . L#n 4S"L„rlsi 

iS5P« 

Vn° f n " LU t A F DA( Rcnlu; 
Professor of R |, “* or 'f 
Ennllsh Lltornturn o« 

Uni varsity of Edliiourgn 
ontltlod: ••PaBtoroi 

Htructlon In as .. . 

vorsrity’of London. Cksnj 
Vt*!SK* . nndon • VVCIE 


ir, 26, Jt»n«r» 
Admission 


Scholarships 


University of London 

cWpVbakv 

FRANCE 

RESEARCH- 

SCHOLARSHIP 

ELF AQUITAINE 
, made available to «n „ r e- 
loh inatltuto Id port* 

search award tor * c er- 

aSi d 
Further ■*S ( £*l£ 5 J l *c 2 s"!£ 

STFK: WnWi-W 

London "v*" 
oUc!floil“wMV‘ b, » 1 



i«.V n iPm I . 
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Overseas 


Miscellaneous continued 


Numerical Analysts 


for 3 -year contract or permanent posts 
with an important South African-based research group 


An integral pari of the CSIR located on its park-like campus on 
the outskirts of Pretoria, the National Research Institute for 
Mathematical Sciences (NRIMS) Is engaged In multifarious 
research activities. 


These include everything from the investigation and 
development of new malhemalical/stalislical theorle 


development of new malhemalical/stalislical theories and 
computer methods to the application of mathematics la a 
large variety of technical, physical, soclo-economioand 
ecological problems. 

Our Numerical and Applied Mathematics Division currently 
seeks Numerical Analysts to Join a research group involved wilh 
the approximation of solutions of diflerential/inleg ral equations 
and relaled aspects ol numerical analysis. A special Interest Is 
taken In computational problems (arising (ram various branches 
of continuum mechanics) and In the application of finite 
element methods. In addition to basic research, this group also 
applies Its expertise lo the solving of practical compuletional 
problems arising within the CSIR and industry. 

Candidates should therefore possess, or should be working 
towards, a doctoral degree in a relevant area ol mathematics. 
Actual experience in computational problem formulation and 
solution would be a strong recommendation. 

Over a 3-year contract (renewable) or permanent post, 
appointees will enjoy a salary com mensurate with 
qualifications and experience plus comprehensive benefits 


including • free air passages (return tor contract appointees) 

• assistance with removal costs* a setiling-in allowance 

• housing loan subsidy, where applicable* annual bonus (13th 
cheque) • medical aid, pen slon/ltle assurance schemes 
•outstanding in-house spoils and recreational facilities 
South Africa, in turn, oilers a very high standard ot living as 
well as excellent schooling (primary to tertiary), shopping and 
entertainment lacilities with the accent on outdoor pursuits. 
Please send comprehensive personal and career details to the 
Chief Director, National Research Institute lor Mathematical 
Sciences, CSIR. PO Box 395, Pretoria, Q0D1, Republic of 
South Alrlca. quoting ref. 11/1/1116 clearly in your letter. Ail 
interviews will be condudod in the UK. 



Tha CSIR Isa slalutory organisation that 
undertakes and euppotls tosoaich In varinuB 
flaws of Solanos and Tscftrtology- for tho 
benefit of all peoples within the Republic ol 
South Africa - through 6.000 staff at 30 
Institutes, laboratories and service 
departments nationwide. 


Education Department 

CLWYD/MSC TECHNICAL AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
INITIATIVE 

TheCIwyd/MSCTVEI Project Is based upon five 
Secondary Schools supported by the 
Bodelwyddan Technical/Vocational Centre 
which Is due to open in September, 1994. 

The Centre will provide: experience and Bupporl lor 
students, a consultancy/curricutum development service 
for schools, and staff development/ln- service education 
for teachers. 

Applications are nowlnvitedfor four posts to be based at 
the Centre covering the following five specialisms: 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
COMPUTING 
BUSINESS STUDIES 
ELECTRONICS 
CONTROL AND ROBOTICS 

(Ili&antlcipBtsd that there will be some degree of 
“overlap" In the four poBts). 

Salary: Senior Teacher scale - £9,435-£ 1 2,744 
Conditions ol service: N J.C. 


Starting date; 1 st September, 1984 (or earlier by 
arrangement). 


COUNCIL FOR SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


Further Information, Job description* and 
appllcatlpn forma available from the undersigned, to 
whom they should be returned by 3rd February, 1094. 




UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 


Director, Academic 
Support Programme 


CORDWALLES 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa 


JOHN HOWARD DAWES 
DhoetorotEducatlan 
SWnHaUKkM- ftf.W 


couNiycata 


HEADMASTER 


Appfafflqni ara InVIled for (till post, for oppalntmanf from 1 July WB4 
or m soon at possible thereafter. The programme Is designed to 
! ossbl students who have tho potential to suooeed at UOT but who, 
because ol their eduqailoifal background, experience academic 
(HfncuWea. H offers an English language oouroe and ao-erdlnatee 
faculty and departmental programmes. The successful appflcanl will 
take'oreran responsibility for running and planning (tie development 
» the programme. Candidates neea not be apeclaltate In any 
porttcinar discipline, but should have a knowledge of, and Interest In 
•ducqtlOnalleaues. 1 

Applications ara considered without regard to raoe, weed or sex. 
Appofntmenl according to qualifications and experience will be made 


undw review) on academia conditions of service, with an annual 
bonus of naarty one month's salary and altraallva staff benefits. 


Applloanls should submit a full currlaulum vitae and the names 
and addresses of three referees not later man IB February i 
j. 1984 to me Registrar (Attention: Appointments Office), J 


Applications are Invited from suitably qualified persons, who 
must be communicant members of the Anglican Church. , 

The school has an enrolment of some 223 boys, of whom 134 are 
boarders and (a open to all races, 

The post of Headmaster will be vacant from let January, 1989. 

Applications, containing details of background, qualifications, 
experience, age and the names of at least two referees, as well 
aa copies of testimonials and a recent photograph, Bhoutd ba 
addressed to: 

The Chairman, Board of Governors, 

Cordwallea Preparatory Softool, 

101 Howfofc Road, Pfetermarltzburg, Natal 3201,. 

South Alrioa. 


84 to me Registrar (Attention: Appointments Office), 
Department 1/411, UnWsrally of Oape Town, Private 
Dag, Rondehosoh, 7700, Baum Africa, Further . 


Further particulars oan be obtained from the Chairman at the 
above address. 


Informotlon may be obtained either from the 
. Registrar or me Secretary, SA j 


Registrar or me Secretaiy, SA 
^ Unlverelffea Office OhlohMlor 
|sv House, 278 High Hoiborn, 
■L London W01V7HE. * 


Closing date for applications: 16th March, 1984. 


Miscellaneous 


Secondary Education 




BENENDEN SCHOOL 


Appointment of 


Applications tire invited for the post of Head of this 
Independent Public Boarding School for Girls, with Up 
to 40Q- pupa* aged 11-18. The School has a high 
academic record, a strong Sixth Form, and aims to 
develop the‘ihdi\ddual personality and potential of all its 
Ptipila. A considerable development programme is In 
progress., - I,.. /- . 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM 

-Extension Studies in Theology 

St. John's College expoots shortly to appoint a 

Development Officer for 
Extension Studies 


to help expand Its fast-growing service to the church. For details 
please write toi The Administrator, St. John'e College, Bramcote, 
Nottingham NG9 3DS, or ring 0602 261114. Applications ploae 
Qth February, 19B4. <> iinoim 


h is Hoped that the perspn appointed will .be able to take 
HP r^ponhibility not later than the beginning: of the 



as 

in 

. . _ int 
y«ar - tOntrnot 
pttltlve aqlary 

So 


Special Book Numbers 


1984 

Feb 

3 European Studies 
10 Social Administration 
17 Environmental Sciences (1) 
24 American Studies 

March 

9 Education (1) 

16 Maths & Physics (I) 
-23 Economics (I) 

30 _ History (I) 

April 

6 Biological Sciences (I) 
27 Sociology (I) 

May 

4 English 
11 Chemistry 
18 Philosophy 
25 Engineering, 

Jutia 

- 1 Law 

8 Psychology (I) 

Sept 

. 28 Education (I) 

Oct 

5 Economics (I) 

12 Environmental Sciences (11) 
19 Sociology (II) 

26 Maths & Physics (H) 

; , • , r _ 

Nov 

. 2 History (11) 

9 Psychology (21) 

16 Politics 

23 Biological Sciences (11) - 

>■ i. - ‘ # - ,1 ' ... 

I \ Dec . . 

7 Combuter Science I.’. 1 

. ' '..j'. . i •: T-'L! 












